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ALEXANDRA WARE BATHROOMS 
Supplied to the 


QUEEN'S HOTEL, MONTREAL 


A beautiful and compact bathroom of the highest grade sanitary ware 





ever produced. 


ALEXANDRA WARE IS MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY 
by the STANDARD IDEAL CO., Limited, Port Hope. Canada. 
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mITUXEDO PARKS 


SASKATOON 


MACLEAN’S—ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Residential Sub-Division 
Par-Excellence 


‘V4 y HEN you sit down and look this proposition square in the face and 
from all sides, as we have done—then, and only then, will you fully 
realize the chances you have of making a goodly turnover before 

many moons. This sub-division is in the direction of the best growth 
of Saskatoon, and a destiny of the highest order awaits Saskatoon, since no 
requisite essential to world-wide distinction is lacking in its situation. And 
of all the requisites imperative to the growth and development of a great city, 
none is more important and necessary than possession of ample and readily 


accessible territory suitable to the accommodation and residence of its busy and 
prosperous citizens. 


Tuxedo Park is Saskatoon’s 
Most Desirable Sub-Division 


And certainly warrants immediate investigation. And we advise early enquiry 
in view of a certain heavy demand. You worker in the store, the bank, the 
office, the factory—aren’t you tired of toiling away month after month without 
having anything to show for your labors. Get ahead of the game. Acquire 
something to live upon in your later years. Acquire-a start to-day by securing 
a lot—all of your very own—in the splendid sub-division of Tuxedo Park. 
Don’t forget the name and the place, and don’t delay. The best will go to the 
enterprising, early buyers who are alive to their own interests. 


Write for fuller particulars to the Exclusive Selling Agents— 


The Walch Land Co. 


Northern Crown Bank Building, Winnipeg, Man. 























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, IgII 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges— Correspondence Schools—Telegraph and Railroad Schools—Trade 
Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRL'’S SCHOOLS 


Albert College, Belleville, Ont. 

Alma Ladie's College, st. Thomas, Ont. 

Balmy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto 
Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College Street, Toronto 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne St,, Toronto 
Carleton School, Ottawa, Ont. 

Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 
Convent of the Holy Name, Outremont, Que. 
Convent Mary Immaculate, Pembroke, Ont, 
Dunham Ladies’ College, Dunham, Que. 
Edgehill School for Girls, Windsor, N,S. 

Glen Mawr, 651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 

Halifax Ladies’,Coliege, Halifax, N.S. 

Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
Kingsthorpe School for Girls, 33 Forest Ave., Hamilton 
Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto 

Moulton Ladies’ College, 34 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
Mount St. Mary Convent, Montreal 

Notre Dame Ladies’ College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ Ccllege, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pickering College. Newmarket, Ont. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Ann's Convent, Lachine, Que. 

St. Margaret’s College, 144 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Villa Maria, Notre Dame de Grace, Que- e 
Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St W., Toronto 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC .-_ 





Brantford Conservatory of Music, Brantford, Ont. 
Easterm Townships College of Music, Stanstead, Que. 
London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., London 
Montreal Conservatory of Music, Montreal 
Mount Allison Conservatory of Music, Sackville, N.B. 
peerneenaa Conservatory of Music, Peterborough, Ont. 
Toronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St.. Toronto 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, College St.. Toronto 
Toronto Junction College of Music, 1684 Dundas Street, 
West Toronto 


UNIVERSITIES | 


McGill University, Montreal 
Ottawa wey mS Ottawa, Ont. 
Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, P.Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








Canadian Correspondence College, Temple Building, 
Toronto 

Correspondence School of Music, Montreal 

Detroit School of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dominion Business College, College Strcet and Brunswick 
Avenue. Toronto 

Dorchester System of Physical Culture, 303 Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Forest City Business College, London, Ont. 

Frederick Cox, B.A., 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, Scho- 
field Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L’Academie De Bresay, Ortawa, Ont. 

Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Practical School of Salesmanship, New Haven, Conn, 

Roumageon School of Physical Culture, 469 st. Law- 
rence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaw < pee. eee School, 393 Yonge St.. Toronto 

Tutorial and Correspondence College, 522 Pender Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. ; 

A, B. Weaver, 124B Erie Co. Bank Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville Ont. 

Bishops College School, Lennoxville, Que. 

Grammar School, Berthier-En-Haute, P Q. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont 

Lower Canada College, C. Ss. Fosbery, Headmaster, 
Montreal 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal 

Mount St, Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrook Street East, 
Montreal 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, st. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N.B. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, P,Q, 

St. Alban’s College, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s College, North Rosedale, Toronto 

St. Clemant’s College, Bedford Park P.O. 

St. Jerome's College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Michael’s College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, Ont. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont, 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woodstock Colleze, Woodstock, Ont. 


ART SCHOOLS 








Art Association, Montreal, P.Q. 
Josephine G. Cochrane, 213 W, Monument St., Baltimore,Md 
School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES © 


Alma College, Commercial Dept., St Thomas, Ont. 
British America Business College, Toronto 
Bugsbee Business College, Stanstead, Que, 
Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 
Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 
Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto 
Dominion Business College, College Street and Brunswick 
Avenue, Toronto 
Elie Business College, 250 Amherst St., Montreal, P.Q. 
Forest City Business College, London, Ont, 
International Business College, 198 st, Catherine St., W. 





Montreal 
LeRoy Business College, 591 st. Catherine Street West. 

_ Montreal 
Miss Graham's Business College, 109 Metcalfe Street. 


Montreal 
Practical Business School, st. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Sherbrooke Business College, Sherbroove, Que. 
Standard Business College, 33 Main St, E., Hamilton, Ont. 
Toby's Business College, Waco, Texas 





TRADE SCHOOLS 


Northwestern School uf Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb. 
Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 
Montreal Motor School, 954 St. James St., Montreal, P.Q. 


SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 


Central School of Telegraphy, Yonge and Gerrard Streets 
Toronto. 
Dominion School of Telegraph, 91 Queen E. Toronte. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont, 

Canadian Polyglot Institute, Kent Building, Toronto. 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature and Expres- 
sion, North Street, Toronto. 

Mysto School of Magic, 80 Parkway Avenue, Toronto. 

School of Elocution, 18 McGill College Ave., Montreal. 

School of Mental Control, Woodstock, Ont, ‘ 


‘ 

















Sav vou saw the ad. 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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With the Name 
Of Your College 
On the Barrel 


Every student wants this dependable 
fountain pen—a self-filler that can 
be filled wherever there is an ink 
well—an absolutely safe, 
non-leakable pen, too. 

One that can be carried 
in any position 
without dan- 
-ger of 
leak- 
ing 














AUTOPEN showing 
safety device in the cap 
(which makes leaking impossible) 
and pen open ready to fill upon 
removal of cap. 


Sanford & Bennett 


Self - Filling 


Autopen Safety 


sells like lightning in every College town. It has no 
faults. A perfect writing instrument — guaranteed 
for a lifetime of hard usage by the largest man- 
ufacturers of high-grade imprint pens in 


the world. 


Dealers can make no mistake or- 
dering the Autopen in quan- 
tity. College men make 

easy money taking 
orders for this 
fountain pen. 













AUTOPEN 
Safety ready to 
write— Filler closed. 

No clumsy collar or pro- 
jection. This invisible self- 
filling device is an exclusive 
feature of Sanford & Bennett 
Autopen. 


Sanford & Bennett Co 


51 Maiden Lane . - New York 




















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Bishop Strachan School 


FORTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
President: 
The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop 
of Toronto 
Princtpal: Vice-Principal: 
MISS WALSH MISS NATION 


A Residential and Day School for girls, Full 
Matriculation Course, also Elementary and Dom- 
estic Arts, Music, Painting. Centrally situated 
in large grounds. Tennis and other games— 
Skating Rink and Gymnasium. 


Re-opens after Summer Vacation 11th Sept., 1911. 



































St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 


Thorough Courses in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of Music 
Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and extensive 
grounds; large and handsome building, thoroughly equipped 
with every modern convenience and improvement iacluding 
gymnasium and swimming tank. 
For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 

MISS F. E. CARROLL, 

Lady Principal. 


MOULTON COLLEGE An Academic Department of 


McMaster University. Matric- 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN wee ae ee See 


Senior and Junior Schools. 


Well i Musi 
34 Bloor Street E. Toronto eee 


Departments. Fees moderate. 














Miss Charlotte Thrall, A. S. VOGT, Mus. Doc., Seen wh genet. 


Vice-Principal. Musical Director. College re-opens Sept. 13th 









London Conservatory of Music and School of 
Elocution, Limited soo #- 
Handsome New Premises, 
Efficient Staff of Teachers, 
Up-to-date Methods. 
Write for our curriculum. 


LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. LINFORTH WILLGOOSE, 
Registrar. Mus. Bac. A. R. C. O., Principal. 
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ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
(Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A., former Principal of 
pi i} Upper Canada College, and Mrs. Dickson.) 
gf ae PRESIDENT ~—Mrs. George Dickson. 
PRIN CIPAL—Miss J. E. Macdonald, B.A. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT Preparation for the Universities with Honors a specialty. 
MUSIC—Vocal and [nstrumental; ART; ELOCUTION; HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE; PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION carefully directed. Large Lawns, Rink and Swimming Bath. 











Schoo! re-opens September 12th, 1911. —Write for Calendar— 











Havergal Ladies’ College 


JARVIS ST. TORONTO 





Principal, MISS KNOX. 








Thorough education on modern lines.) Preparation for honour matriculation and other examinations. Separ- 
ate Junior School, Domestic Science Department, Gymnasium, Outdoor Games, Skating Rink, Swimming Bath 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL, - - COLLEGE HEIGHTS, TORONTO. 


A second Junior School to be opened for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern and Western parts 
of the City. Large Playing Grounds of three acres—cricket, tennis, basketball. Under the direct supervision 
of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists in Junior School teaching and in Languages. 

For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar, 


School will re-open on Sept. 13. R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 








651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


Residential and Day School for Girls 


Large Staff of Highly Qualified and Experienced Teachers and Professors. Native 
French and German Teachers. 

Pupils prepared for the Universities and for Examinations in Music of Toronto 
University, the Conservatory of Music and the Toronto College of Music. 

Modern Educational Methods, Refining Intluences and Well-regulated Home, 
Lawn Tennis and other games. Rink. School re-opens Sept, 12th. 


For Prospectus, apply to 
MISS VEALS, Principal 




















Che Margaret Eaton School 
of Literature and Expression 


| 
| North Street, : TORONTO 
MRS. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal 


English Literature, French and German, Physical Culture, 
Voice Culture, Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 











SCHOOL RE-OPENS OCTOBER 2nd. Write for Calendar. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Toronto College of Music 


LIMITED 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto 


F. H. TORRINGTON, MUS. Doc. (Tor.) - + Musical Director 
COLLEGE RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER Ist 

i x, 

| Organ, Piano, Vocal, Violin, Theory 


'p a fm po fa 
wale —— —— at Teachers’ Kindergarten Course 









Examinations at Local Centres 
SEND FOR CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS 























Balmy Beach College WESTBOURNE 


and School of Music and Art RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A residential School pinned School for Girls and 340 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Young Boys. General course of Study from Primary to 2nd 
year Collegiate. Special Departments of Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Culture and Expression, Domestic Science and Dress 
Design, with Commercial Branches and course for Private 
Secretaries. Pupils attend church selected by parents. 


FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 12th, 1911 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


MRS. A. C. COURTICE, Directress 
59 Beach Avenue, TORONTO, ONT, 





F. McGillivray 
Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. For an- 
nouncement and infor- 
mation, address the 
principal. 


MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 




















BOARDING SCHOOL and ACADEMY 


CONGREGATION DeNOTRE DAME, Kingston, Ont. 


Pupils Prepared for— COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA and 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Special Classes in- MUSIC, SHORTHAND, TYPE- 
WRITING, DRAWING and PAINTING 


For Terms, etc., Apply to MOTHER SUPERIOR St. WWaveyiataknedate ‘ 


0) FB) 3) 69 A FREE On 


REQUEST 











OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 




















Branksome halls" 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, MISS SCOTT. Principal, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 


Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thoroughly 
efficient staff. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 
Autumn Term Will Begin September 13. 
Fer prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 
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Opened on 
Friday, Ist Sept., 
1911 





Faculty of 100 
Specialists 





Women’s 
Residence 





Attendance Last 
Season, 1980 
Students 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 


Send for 160-page Year Book; apply Secretary 


Special Calendar for School of Expression 












>< 





ba Sa. Sn. Se. “Se. Se. GS. Sh. Sh. GS. 


CRAYONS 


“STAONAL” 
For Kindergarten, Marking and Checking 
**DUREL”’ “*CRAYOLA”’ 
Hard Pressed for For General Color Work, 
Pastel Effects Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 
**AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored Chalks 


Samples furnished upon mentioning 
this publication. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


yA 
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Stanstead College 


A Residential School fer Boys and Girls 


Situated in the Eastern Townships on the 
Vermont line, a section surpassingly beauti- 
ful and healthful. 


Five principal departments— 
1. Academic, preparing students fer the 
university and the Royal Military College. 


2. Bugbee Business College, giving a sound 
business education. 


3. Eastern Townships College of Musie, af- 
filiated with the Toronto College. 


4. School of Manual Arts, including man- 
ual training, mechanical drawing and heuse- 
hold science. 


5. Holmes Memorial Sehool, for 
children. 


Large campus and athletic field. Well equip- 
ped gymnasium. 


younger 


For prospeetus apply to 


GEO. J. TRUEMAN, M.A., 
Stanstead, Que. 

















Brantford Conservatory of Music, 


Brantford, Ont. 
Affiliated with 
Teaching College of 
the Western Univer- 
sity, London, Ont. 
A thorough course 
in all musical sub- 
jects, A limited 
number of residen- 
tial students, 
Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Or- 

Experienced 

Faculty, 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR. 


President—Rev- Dean Wright, M.A. 


Musical Directorate—W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip. 
Frederick C. Thomas, L.R.AM,, A.R.C.O 








Loretto Abbey 


WELLINGTON PLACE, TORONTO, ONT. 





tution comprises every branch suitable 
to the education of Young Ladies. 
Particular attention is paid to De- 
portment, while the health of the pupils is an 
object of constant solicitude. 

Music in its various branches is assiduous- 
ly cultivated. The Scientific, Vocal and In-. 
strumental Departments are taught by accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, whose sys- 
tem is modelled on that of the European Con- 
servatories. 

Tuition in Vocal Music, Painting, Violin 
and Guitar, may be had from professors, if 
desired. 

Commercial Course, including Stenography 
and Typewriting, is taught to all the pupils 
who may desire it. 

Special Course for pupiis preparing for 
Matriculation; Honors in Languages and 
Teachers’ Non-Professional Certificates. 

The full Art Course is under the direction 
of experienced teachers, who prepare pupils 
for Certificates which fit them to be success- 
ful teachers in any Art School. 

Plain Sewing and every variety of Fancy 
Work are taught without additional charge. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to ad- 
mission, provided the pupils conform to the 
General Regulations of the House. 


For further particulars address 


The LADY SUPERIOR. 


ee HE Course of Instruction in this Insti- 
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WOODSTOCK 
COLLEGE 


Woodstock, Ontario 


A fully Equipped 
Residential School for 


coe Ve Boys and Young Men. 
lieth ' a Cel see Se 8 |) OP FERS FACILITIES FOR 
roi — — TRAINING UNEXCELLED 
= | ANYWHERE. 





INTELLECTUAL — Four courses— Matriculation, Teachers’, English Scientific, Commercial. A University trained staff of teachers 
and large, well-ventilated class-rooms afford excellent facilities for teaching the boy ‘‘to do” by ‘“‘knowing.” 

MANUAL TRAINING — The first established and most fully equipped in the Dominion. The practical training received inthis 
department teaches a hoy ‘‘to know” by ‘“‘doing. 

PHYSICAL OULTURE~-Large grounds and ca3m_us and fine gymnasium under the direction of a competent physical director ensure 
healthy physical conditions 





The school i« noted for its high moral and Christian character incipal 
Re-opens september 5th. Wri efor 54th Annual Calendar P. O. Box 21. A T. MacNEILL, B.A.., Princip 














“EDGEHILL” 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 


The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Gold Medal, 1908-1910, from the Royal 
Brunswick, Patrons. Academy and Royal College of Music, 
Miss Gena Smith, Lady Principal. London, England. 


Three Pupils matriculated third, fifth and ninth McGill 1910 examinations. 
Domestic Science Department. Perfect Sanitary Conditions. 


Re-opens Sept. 13th, 1911. For Calendar apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Secretary 





y, 











Albert College 


Belleville : : : : Ontario 


Over 3 0 students enrolled annually—one-half of 
whom are young ladies 


Highest facilities in all Departments 





Will re-open Monday, September llth, 1911. 


For Illustrated alendar, address 


PRINCIPAL Dyer, D.D. 














BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 
Head Master, J. TYSON WILLIAMS, Esa., B.A. (Camb.) 


Well known Boarding School for Boys: About 100 miles from Montreal, onthe Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific Railways. Also direct connection with New York and 
Boston by the Boston & Maine Railway. 

Upper and Preparatory Schools, Gymnasium, Playrooms, Large Playing Fields. 
Buildings are up-to-date, sanitary and well ventilated. 

An effieient staff of Masters, mostly graduates of English Universities, Boys pre- 

pared for R.M.C., Kingston, the Universities, and business life. 


Next term opens Wednesday, 13th September, 1911. 





For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Head Master or to F, W. FRITii, M.A., Secretary, Lennoxville 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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UPPER | CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO 





Autumn Term begins Thursday, 
September 14th. 








i FOUNDED 1829 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships, 
Saturday, September 16th. 

Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 
lege, etc. 

Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 
building. Every modern equipment. 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Principal 





St. Alban’s School 


WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Large and beautiful grounds about three 

miles from the limits of Toronto Boys 

prepared for the Universities and &.M. 
College. Special attention given to juniors 
and boys entering commercial life. 





For Prospectus apply to 


M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Master 


















Your Son’s Education 


Healthy surroundings, home care without 
pampering, and systematic and up-to-date 
instruction—these are a few of the features 
that recommend the 
LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

situated on Kawartha Lakes, amidst health- 
giving pine woods, the school has its own farm, 
and backward or delicate children receive 
special care and attention. Athletics of all 
kinds, under competent supervision. 


















Specially recommended to parents on the 
jookout for a smal! school for young boys. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS TO 











Rev. AW. Mackenzie Heaomaster 















LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
\\\ nat AMEFIELD, ONTWAAAAN 














le "| 
ST. CLEMENT'S 
COLLEGE 


Eglinton, North Toronto, Ont. 
A Residential and Day School for Boys 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and home- 
like surroundings, large play ground, tennis lawn. 
rink, etc. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College. The Navy and for Business. 


Careful oversight is given in study and in play. 


For Prospectus and all Information apply to 


Rev. A. K. Griffin, Principal 


Eglinton, Ontario 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


i i hool for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. UPPER and 
A Re OLS Coeetee poe ng n= 0 Autumn term commences September 13, I9II. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., HEADMASTER. F42 
——e ineeinenmeialaicmalides * 





LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE :: MONTREAL 


vy 








PREPARATORY JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 
FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS Healthy situation. Use of Westmount Ath- 


letic grounds. 2tenniscourts. 2 rinks. Gym- 











Head Master ' nasium. Sloyd (Manual Training) room. Ex- 
cellent system of heating,. ventilating and 
C. Ss. F OS BE RY, M. A. humidifying class rooms and dormitories. 
Late Head Master St. John’s School Term commences 9 A.M., Sept. 13th. 











—— = oe — . 


Residential School 
for Boys 
Three new and fully 

equipped Residences. 


The School won University 
Scholarships in Classics 
(1909) and in Classics and 
Mathematics (1910). 


School re-opens Tuesday, 
September 12th, 1911, 


Write for Calendar 


Rev. J. @. MILLER 
RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. M.A. D.C.L. 


PRINCIPAL 


























Ashbury College 1 


Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 





Resident School for Boys 
Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent sanitation. 
Ten acres of playing tields. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
and Universities 


Junior department for small boys School re-opens 
Feptember 12th, 1911. 








For Calendar Apply 


Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster. 
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TRINITY Residential School 
for Boys 
COLLEGE Healthy Situation, Fire- 


proof Buildings 


SCHOOL : Extensive Playgrounds, 


large Gymnasium, Skating 
PORT HOPE, ONT. Rinks, Etc. 

Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College, and Business. Special attention given to 
younger boys. 

Next term begins Sept. 13. New boys must report Sept. 12 
For calendar and all information, apply 
to the Headmaster 

Rev. Oswald Rigby, Hu. A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


























wo. ? 
Sats ZX St. Jerome’s College 
7 TEE | Hl : BERLIN, ONT. 
E BERRIEN), Toei ace. termed At ot Prtamants 1006 
Asc Courses: 








Business, High-School, Science, Arts 


New buildings equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms, 
Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track, 


Address: Auditorium. Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe. 
Rev. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President RATES VERY MODERATE 

















PETERBOROUGH 
Conservatory of Music Rothesay 


8 
302 Hunter Street, Peterborough | C olle late 
RUPERT GLIDDON, Musical Director. | g 

Every branch of music taught from beginning to gradua- 
tion by large faculty of experienced teachers. Pupils | School 
prepared for Toronto Conservatory, University or 
Coll f Music. Limited number of ils taken ; 
ae ee || The Well-Kaown Boarding School fer Boys 


The boarding houses for older and 
younger boys, respectively, are quite 
separate and each is in charge of two 

LOYOLA COLLEGE masters, There are five masters for 
an average attendance of 70 pupils 

| and special preparation is given for 

MONTREAL, QUE. entrance to this eaieaisitiien: R.M.C 
and for Business. Well equipped 


manual training department. Building 


. . . splendidly situated. New gymnasium 
Classical Course (Conducted in English) and edith field. by 





Under the Jesuit Fathers. 


Preparatory Department. FULL INFORMATION FROM REV. W. 
R. HIBBARD, M. A., HEADMASTER 
Terms, $260.00 a year 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS Rothesay Collegiate Sohool 
THE PRESIDENT, 68 Drummond Street ROTHESAY, N.B. 


























When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 











to accept the better position when Opportunity 
knocks at your door. Don't let him knock and 
go away again for your inability to accommc- 
date this ** paying guest. 

Let us help to prepare you for something 
better in the business world— just a@ little of 
your spare time, a little study and our expert instruction 

ill put you right. 
#x@ Get your pen NOW and write to Dept. ‘‘B. 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 














YOU’RE WANTED 


to fill good, high salaried 
positions, if you have 
the business training our 
graduates receive. Fall 
Term Opens Sept. 5th. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Central Business College 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
48 James St. N. A. P. GIBBON 
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MAGIC 
TRICKS 


For Stage or Parlor use. All 
the latest Magic Novelties, 
Puzzles, etc. Large illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. 


MYSTO TRICK 
and NOVELTY CO. 


80 Parkway Ave., 
TORONTO, CAN. 

















HILL CROFT SCHOOL 
BOBCAYGEON, ONT. 


A Residential Preparatory School for Boys. 
In the Kawartha District. 
Special Preparation for the Royal Naval College, Halifax. Un- 
excelled climate. New buildings. Spacious grounds. Graduate 
Masters. Small classes. Next term begins Thursday, Sept. 14th 


W.T. COMBER, B.A., (Oxford), Head Master. 














STAMMERERS 








The methods employed at the Arnott Institute are the only logical 
methods for the cure of stammering. They insure NATURAL 
speech. If you have the slightest impediment in your speech don’t 
hesitate to write us. Cured pupils everywhere. Pamphlet, 
particulars and references sent on request. 


The ARNOTT INSTITUTE, BERLIN, ONT., CANADA 








The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 








Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Sold 
on the 
Merits 
of 


i — LIMITED — | i ; 
paceSSORS TO C.C RICHARDS & 00.) Minar d s 
ARMOUTH, | Liniment 








A Square Deal 


As publishers we are determined 
that our readers shall always be given 
a square’ deal by our advertisers, 


We therefore have refused to 
accept, and always shall, every adver- 
tisement which upon investigation 
we find cannot justify our thorough 
recommendation. 


It is only fair, in return, that our 
readers should remember that 


1, Our advertisers pay us for giving you, for $2 
a year or less, a magazine costing $6 to produce. 


2. Our advertisers pay this money so that they 


may TALK BUSINESS with you personally. 


3. Our readers should therefore seek to PROFIT 
BY READING EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 


some time during the month. 











Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 











. 
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EVERY HOME 
A STUDIO 


Byj.our original and practical system of teaching Ar, 
EVERY HOME BECOMES A STUDIO 


We give you, RIGHT AT YOUR HOME, in your SPARE 
HOURS, the most scientific and authoritative training in 
Art that has ever been prepared. 


Our courses have been prepared 











NO 





by the strongest combination of 
Art talent in America—by a staff of 
six of the ablest Artists and Teach- 
ers on the Continent—men and 
women who have spent years in 































The 
Shaw Correspondence School 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me particulars and literature concerning the 
course | have underlined 







a 


























the great Art centres of Europe. Chartered Accountancy Art 
Higher Accounting Illustrating 
] 1 Specialist Designin 
WE BRING THE ART OF ern orene ele gm mst toousiied 
EUROPE TO YOUR HOME Shorthand Teachers’ Art 
Typewriting Siory Writing 
Matriculation Journalism 
/ Select your course—mark it on the Commercial Lew Show Card Writing 
. ° ° Penmanship Photography 
accompanying coupon. Fill in English Ad-Writing 


























Name —.— cemmntioniemninints —— 


J name and address. Cut out coupon 
Y and mail to-day tor full particulars. 
Address —---—- 


MacLEAN'S 








The Be Kies K 
(MMM 


For every young Canadian in this year of grace, 1911, is in the form 
of a good Business Training. It can be profitably applied in every walk of 
life. Canada possesses one excellent school which provides thorough courses 
of training for Business Pursuits —the well-known 


Central Business College of Toronto 


The Catalogue of this school is interesting and is obtainable free 
on request addressed to 


W. H. SHAW, President 
Yonge and Gerrard Sts. TORONTO, Canada 



























on ett ——s $$ $$—$____— ee _ — 


Don’ t fail to mention Mac Le an’s Ma igazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Direct Method of Teaching 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, ITALIAN. 


and other languages, admitted by the great- 
est linguistic authorities as the most effective 
as well as the most scientifically correct 
method, is used to the exclusion of all other 
systems. . - - - - 


Private Lessons and Classes. 
Write for Prospectus ‘'C’’ 


The Canadian Polygiot Institute 
Kent Building, Toronto, Ont. 











Paul Rochat, M.A. Phone 
Principal Adelaide 95 
President : : General Manager: 
Harry T. Dickinson, C.G.O. J. N. Daudelia. 
THE CANADIAN PIPE ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED 
ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. 


Bell Telephone, Factory 403 
ae President 42] 
: Gen. Mar. 179 


Church and Concert Organs built and rebuilt. 
Every department under the supervision of a 
All work promptly done and fully guaranteed. 
Factory equipped with most modern machinery and tools 
a Prices ‘aa specifications willingly supplied to prospective 
ients. 
References and testimonials upon application. 





W/THOUT KNOWING: 
SHORTHAND // 27, 





Write 1c@ words a.minute. Let me explain to 
you fully how with my new method, ABBREV- 
IATED LONGHAWND, any longhand writer can 
EASILY become he equal of the average pro- 
fessional stenographer—in a few short even- 


ings—at merely nominal cost. Sample lesson 20c., and full particu- 


larsfree. WRITE TO-DAY. 


A. B. WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. D. Buffalo, N.Y. 





E. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king ef waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 


| ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 


2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO. 








Learn to be a 
MAGICIAN 


Fire King, Second Sight Artist, 
Spiritualist, Hand Cuff King, Etc. 


Easy to learn. Performers are always in demand 
at sous in the theatre or picture shows. 
e guarantee success. 


Write for Catalogue—It is free 


MYSTO SCHOOL OF MAGIC 


80 Parkway Ave., Toronto, Canada 


























Can You Write Good Letters? 


Correspondence plays such an important part in 
modern business that people who can write really 
good business letters are enormously in demand 
at splendid salaries. 


Letters are now used universally in creating busi- 
ness; following up advertising inquiries; helping 
salesmen. You can learn to write better letters; 
letters that dodge the waste basket; letters full 
of selling force, by studying Sherwin Cody’s 


“Success in Letter Writing” 


This book is the outgrowth of one of the most 
successful mail-order selling campaigns ever car- 
ried out. It embodies principles that are being 
successfully applied to the correspondence of the 
world’s greatest business houses. Every young 
man and woman in business; every business and 
professional man, should read it. 


Send us 75c. to-day and we will mail you 
**Success in Letter Writing’’ to-morrow. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, ™"5zse'z4"™ 



























































Anita 

















ances of any college in Canada, 





_ ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


381 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. Ont. 





Paw BJAN 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


has the most efficient staff of teachers, 
practical teaching methods and appli- 


Personal tuition given at all times. 


Write for Catalogue giving full Particulars ; 
better still, call personally on the Principal, 


HAMIL'TON 
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Why Not Decide Now on 
Your Course for the Fall? 


MISS GRAHAM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 


offers all the advantages of a _ special 
practical training. 





Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 


COMMON SENSE KILLS Open All the Year 


> . 
ROACHES. - Write, Call or Phone, Uptown 2936 
” Common Sense Mfg. Co. So- 





Special! attention paid to copying for business 
men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND 





ELECTRIC RESTORER AND COPYING OFFICES 


Phosphonol restores every nerve in the 157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 





a ‘ oreer tension, re- 
stores vim and vitality. akes you strong and 

vigorous. Phosphonol will make you a new MONTREAL 
person. Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
of your condition or age, allforms of nerve weak- 
ness, despondency, mental worry are at once dis- 
pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed to 


Phone Main 1714 














any address. The Scobell Drug Company. 


Dot. B.. St. Catharines, Ont. 














PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


America’s [Foremost Authority on 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memory School, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 











About Remembering :ssakp 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which 
I believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good Memory is neccessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT RBEMEMBER. 
He can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His 
mind is a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest 
my good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very 
simple. If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise 
it. The same with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. 
You will be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 
what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


Write to-dey for FREE booklet and faets. Address 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Auditorium Building, Chieage 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 





in earning one of the undermentioned articles by doing a 
little congenial work during spare hours. You can earn any 
one or all of them and it will not cost you a cent. 


The work merely consists of securing new subscriptions to 
MacLean’s Magazine. You will find the work very pleasant 
and positively fascinating, and best of all, it will not take you 
longer than two weeks to win any one of the articles. One 
representative earned both the bicycle and gold watch in 
seventeen days. 


Read the list and the number of subscriptions required to 
secure each: 


BICYCLE—Lady’s or Gentleman's, $45.00, for 32 yearly subscriptions 
CANOE— 16 ft., with two paddles, $30.00, for 25 yearly subscriptions 
GOLD WATCH—Lady’s or Gent's, $25.00, for 19 yearly subscriptions 
FOUNTAIN PEN—$6.00, - -  - _— for 4 yearly subscriptions 
THERMOS BOTTLE—(Quart size) $3.50, for 3 yearly subscriptions 


We would like to see at least one member of every family 
into which MacLean’s Magazine goes, take advantage of this 
offer. 


Any ambitious boy or girl, man or woman can do the 
work and secure one or more of the articles. We will show 
you how to do it. 


Write at once for our catalogue and supplies: so that you 


can see just exactly what we are offering and can commence 
work at once. 


MACLEAN'’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE., - TORONTO, ONT. 














ra} 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 


o 
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magazine, with a national circulation. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. Forms close 1st of preceding month. 








BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 





REAL ESTATE BUSINESS SELF-TAUGHT, by W. 
A. Carney.—Contains 16 lessons dealing with location 
and equipment of office, listing property, advertis- 
ing, selling, exchanging, taking options, how to 
write up contracts of sale and exchange, make deeds, 
leases and other conveyances, renting, insuring, 
speculating, loans and mortgages, promoting and in- 
corporating, and keeping books for the real estate 
office, etc. Price, $2.00. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING, How to Accomplish 
it, by J. Angus Macdonald. It expounds the whole 
philosophy of “Push and Publicity,” and will show 
you how to make your advertising pay. The five 
divisions in the book are: Ad. Building, Retail Ad- 
vertising all the Year Around, Special Features in 
Retail Advertising, Mail Order Advertising, Miscel- 
laneous Advertising. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS, 143-149 eat | Ave., 
oronto. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





ART STUDIES—Photographs from life models. 
Finest collection for artists and art lovers. Illus- 
trated catalogue sent free on demand. C. KLARY, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 





MAIL COURSES in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. DO- 
MINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





GET READY FOR A BETTER POSITION by study- 
ing in your spare time; we teach you at home, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, 
arithmetic, letter-writing, complete commercial, com- 
mercial specialist, chartered accountant, matricula- 
tion, civil service, teachers’ certificate (any grade), 
mechanical drawing, stationary and traction engi- 
neering, elementary art, special English, journalism; 
over 100 courses; ask for any subject you need, 
Canadian Correspondence College, Dept. B., Toronto, 
Canada. 








CAMERAS. 





KODAKS—C. P. Goerz, Lenses, etc. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 
catalogue and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. F. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply, Montreal. 


a 








LEGAL. 





— - 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, Solicitors, Calgary, Alberta. 





H. S. LEMON, barrister, solicitor, notary, etc., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 





MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—BAX LEGAL WILL 
FORMS—Complete, with full instructions and speci- 
men will, postpaid for 35 cents. F. BAX WILL 
FORM CO., Toronto. 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


MACKENZIB, .BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackensie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy :-M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘“Macron,” 
Regina. ABC Code. 





=r 
MASSAGE TREATMENT. 





FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME DBE 
DIANE. Positively removes pimples and black- 


a. $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 851, Vancouver, 
3.C, 


BUSINESS MEN who cannot spare time for neces- 
sary exercise and who are overworked, will get 
great benefit from scientific massage by a graduate 
from London Hospital, England. THOS. TWEDDLE, 
116 Avenue Road, Toronto. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS—Short, sim- 


ple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 


HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
MAKE and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargaing in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 











THE MONEY you are now losing through not hav- 
ing a National Cash Register would pay its cost 
in a short time. Write us for proof. The National 
Cash Register Company, 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 


WHY IMPORT LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS and Metal 
Parts when you can buy “Systems Quality” from us? 
We make the best Binders in the world—make them 
to match, too. Ours are the Canadian Loose-Leaf 
Standards. Business Systems, Limited, Manufactur- 
ing Stationers, Toronto, Can. 











POSTAGE STAMPS. ae 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred differ- 
ent foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We 
buy Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CO., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


JUST DROP A CARD TO VICTOR ROBERT, 83 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris, France, and by return you 
receive his “Catalogue du Timbrophile”’ of capital 
interest to every stamp collector. Sent post free with 
four premiums. 








PRINTING. 


500 NEATLY PRINTED CARDS, BILL. HEADS, 
Statements, Note Heads, or Envelopes for $1. 1,000 
for $1.75. Send for price list. FRANK H. BARN- 
ARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 














“SALESMAN WANTED. 





WANTED—Salesmen to sell our lighting systems, 
suitable for any place or purpose. Experience not 
necessary; systems easily installed; profits large; 
exclusive territory. Write for free catalogue. DOUD 
LIGHTING CO., 185 No. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEN IN OTTAWA 
STOP AT THE 


HOTEL 
CECIL 


The Tourist’s ‘Rendezvous’! 
Centrally situated for the 
theatres and shopping. Fur- 
nished throughout in Mission 
Oak. Every modern conveni- 


ence. Elaborate service. 
European and American Plans. 


WALTER B. WALBY 


PROPRIETOR 
Write for Tariff and Descriptive Literature. 























rT : =——— 
LEXINGTON HOTEL 
2135-41 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Fireproof, 500 rooms, single and en suite, with 
or without bath, 3 cafes and grill room. 
Popular Prices. 
Has large Convention Hall. 
MONTROSE AND McHUGH 


Props. 
HORACE WIGGINS, Manager 


Hotel Montrose 
Cedar Rapids, IOWA 





Also 














WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 











WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 


“THE WASCANA’” 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up. 














Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 

















HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Highest Grade 
Ideal Location 


SPECIAL: —A public taxicab wi)l bring you to Hotel Lenox 
from depot in five minutes. We will yay the bill. No extra 
charge in hotel rates. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
Write for ‘ Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It will be 
sent with our compliments. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 


Fireproof 














i 


i 
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WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Corner Adams and Park Streets 








In the 
center of 
the 
Theatre, 
Shop- 
ping and 
Business 
District. 


Has large 
Convention 
Hall, 


Music from 
6 p.m. to 
12 p.m. 


EVERY 
ROOM 
HASA 
PRI- 
VATE 
BATH. 














European Plan. Rates: $1.50 per Day and Up. 
L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 














Darlington’s Handbooks 


* Both ng bower eoulé be wiched fer.“—Bartieas Ween. 
* Per superior ie reared oy irae Crromece 
Walters 0 Londes Residents) should 


DARLINGTON’S 


” Very —mphattendly wpe them afi Daly Gropiin 


LONDON US 




















HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district. 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER 


Managing Director 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53d 8t. 
Elevated. 








“Broadway” Cars from 
Grand Central Degot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Aceommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Or‘ental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to twenty Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


| Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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tae s Investors Library 
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Authoritative works on Investment and ) 
Speculation; invaluable to those interested 5 
in Stock Market Operations and other 
forms of investment. These books are 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Set of Five Books - $4. 
Price, if bought singly $5.5° 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, - - - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 





A concise handbook containing in simple, easily understandable language, definitions 
of all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment and banking 
business, alphabetically arranged. Part 1 covers the general definitions of finance, 
Part 2 giving specific information regarding various issues of preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks. 


THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 


Many of the leading bankers and brokers of the United States recommend this 
book to their clients. The ‘‘Wall Street Journal’? says: The book-~ deals in a 
clear, popular and entertaining way with the methods and phrases of Wall Street 
investing, giving rules for analyzing railroad securities and statements and explaining 
syndicates and re-organizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, $1.00 


BY FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS, Ph. D. 


Pointing out the dangers and pitfalls that await the unwary operator in mining stocks 
and telling how to apply certain rules of analysis to any mining proposition and thus 
avoid the dangers of misrepresentation. The author is a mining engineer of world- 
wide experience, who has made special study of mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, - - - - $1.00 
BY THOMAS GIBSON of 


A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation, and analyzing 
in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in speculation, with suggestions 
as to methods for avoiding such losses. 


THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, - - - - $1.5Q 


BY THOMAS GIBSON 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and q 
speculation than he does in his ‘Pitfalls of Speculation.”’ 


, 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. ¢ 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Technical Book Dept. 


143-149 University Ave., - TORONTO —_ 
~ 
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Be Particular About The Quality 


WELL Dressed 

gentleman is just as 

particular about the Sm 
QUALITY of the materials 8 
as he is about the cut or 
style of his clothes. 


If, when you are se- 





lecting materials for a suit, | ae on 
you see the name en ate 


@ 1B. VICKERMANESONS, Lr. 4 


-—TRADE MARK REG. 


in gold letters along the selvedge of the cloth you 
can rest assured that you are getting the best 


in cloth that British looms have yet 
produced. 


THEY NEVER FADE. 


Vickerman’s Serges, Worsteds, 
Vicunas, Llamas 


are suitable for any garment. 


Colors :—BLACK, BLUES, GREYS. 


NISBET & AULD, Limited 


WHOLESALE SELLING AGENTS FOR CANADA 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Convincing 
Advertising 








The kind that sells goods must be done through mediums 
which COMMAMD RESPECT. 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY 
WITNESS 


have for SIX’1 Y YEARS been the exponents in Canada of 
UNTAINTED NEWS, HIGH CLASS JOURNALISM and 


CLEAN ADVERTISING. 
Strong locally and throughout Canada, they sare 
IDEAL MEDIUMS to figure ina GENERAL CAMPAIGN, 


They are read in the HOMES OF REFINEMENT 
and PURCHASING POWER. The advertiser receives 
the full’ measure of benefit by being associated with this 
high-class of paper and constituency. 
































Eliminate all chance when preparing your lists for 
your fall campaign. Use the papers you know 
are good and which will get you returns. 


USE THE WITNESS. 


Rates from all Advertising Agencies or from 


The Witness 


Montreal, Que. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED Ua 


inspires confidence. To be well-dressed is not to be over-dressed, but to be attired in 
suitable clothing. 


The Curzon tailoring is something more than ordinary workmanship, just as the Curzon 
cut is something outside the realm of mere draftsmanship. It means Distinction and Character. 
That is why well-dressed men, not only in Canada, but all over the World, wear Curzon c clothes. 


OVERCOAT TO MEASURE From °8.60 


(CARRIAGE AND DUTY PAID) (Valued by clients at $20.) 


Most Wonderful Tailoring Creation of the Century, Perfect Style, Perfect Cut, Perfect 
Finish, Perfectly Trimmed. 


MADE FROM REAL BRITISH MATERIALS. 


It will pay you to write for our explanatory booklet and free patterns of cloth, fashion-plates 
and unique list of testimonials. With these will be found -our registered system of self- 
measurement and tape measure, so that you may, with perfect accuracy and a degree of 
certitude equal to that of a local tailor, take your own measurements in the privacy of your 
own home. Complete satisfaction or we refund money. Will your own tailor guarantee this? 


One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 
Read our unique list of unsolicited testimonials. $25,000 forfeited if not absolutely genuine, 
WRITE FOR FREE PATTERNS. 


Address for Patterns: CURZON BROS., c/o THE CLOUGHER SYNDICATE (Dept. 139), 
449 Spadina Avenue, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


The World's 
Measure 
Tailors, 


60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


West End Depot: 
Pembroke House, 133 and 135 Oxford Street, London, England. 


Please mention this paper. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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We Want Men With Ambition 


Not Necessarily Experienced Salesmen, But 
Young Men Who Are Anxious for Advancement 





not already actively represented. 


lar business of tremendous proportions. 


enroll as permanent subscribers. 


year. 


Perhaps you can do even better. 


Better investigate it now. Full particulars FREE. 


MacLean’s Magazine requires the services of a re- 
sponsible man (or woman) in every town where we are 


Looking after renewals and selling new subscriptions 
for a high-class magazine has developed into a regu- 


There are hundreds of magazine readers in YOUR 
immediate vicinity whom you can easily reach and 


We pay you liberally tor their renewals as well as 
for new business, so your profits grow larger each 


You don’t need previous experience to insure your 
success. Last month a new representative in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., made $93.00 in commissions on ‘ MacLean’s.” 


This may be the opportunity you’ve been looking for. 








FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 











Circulation Manager, MacLean’s Magazine, 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—Have you an opening for a local representative in this territory ? 
send at once full particulars of your best proposition 


Name 


Full Address 


The advertiser would like to know where you saw his advertisement—tell him. 


Please 








> | 








The News stands for Canada, 
Canadian Workmen and Canadian 
Industries. 


The same forceful presentation of the reciprocity 
situation that has made The News the recognized 
mouthpiece of those who are fighting to “save 
Canada for Canadians,” will be continued until this 
question—which concerns every public-spirited man 
and woman in this country—is settled definitely at 
the polls on September 21st. ; 








Send 25 cents NOW and the News will be mailed 
to any address in Canada (Toronto excepted), 
Great Britain, or the United States, from receipt 
of your order to October Ist, 1911—ten days 
after the election. 




















The News Publishing Co. Ltd. 


BAY STREET TORONTO 





Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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Sound Information 


is essential to sound investment. ‘" 
Is the investment you wish to make sound ? 


Our INVESTORS’ INFORMATION 
BUREAU supplements the news given in 
our columns by making special reports upon 
any financial matter, to our readers. This 
service is free to subscribers, and all re- 
quests for information are, of course, treated 
and answered confidentially. You are, we 
feel sure, often in doubt as to the choice of 
investments, and would benefit by inde- 
pendent and reliable advice. 


a 


As a business man, or an investor, you will 
find THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
indispensable. 


Sample copy free. Address, 
The Financial Post 

of Canada 

Toronto 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
New York, and London, England. 








Say ‘you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A MARVELLOUS EN TERPRISE 





A New Series of Books 


KNOWN AS THE 








Not 
Reprints 
but 
New 
Origina!l 
Works 


great 
authorities 





History, Science, Art, Letters, Social Science and Philosophy 





ps purpose is to{¥bring the most striking 

results of recent research and thought to the 
doors of a student class whose imagination is too 
often starved by an exclusive diet of text books, 


the youths attending upper elementary and secondary schools, polytechnics, 
working men’s colleges, evening schools, university extension classes, 
literary societies, home reading circles, and also of the great adult 
population of the intelligent working and middle classes who are 


anxious to repair the defects of an early education. ws md 
CLOTH, Every home library should contain LEATHER: 
35c. the books in this series 65c. 
AT ALL qo : SEND FOR 
BOOKSELLERS William Br wes LIST OF SERIES 
29-37 Richmond c<" TORONTO 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 





FlacLean’s flagaszine 


Financtal Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 


1% Preference Stock THE NORTH-WEST 


PRUDENTIAL INVESTMENT CO. | I aaoomenND ©9- 


Limited 
First Class Business and Residential 












































As security you have the entire 





assets of the Company, amounting 
to $1,379,659. During 1909 and 1910 
this Company paid in dividends 
$ 63,714.79. 

The directors are successful west- 
ern business men and enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public in a marked 
degree. 

The common stock originally issued 
at par is now selling at 160. 

This is an exceptional opportunity 
of acquiring a 7% guaranteed stock 
at par. 

Terms: 5% with application and 5{% 
quarterly. 


Further Particulars From 


NATIONAL FINANCE GOMPANY 


Limited 
Stocks, Bonds, Guaranteed Investments 


HEAD OFFICE; Vancouver, B.C, 
TORONTO OFFICE; 26 Wellington St. E. 







Properties for investment in this 
growing city. 
For full particulars write us. 


W. E. HANCOCK, Manager 


Reference, Bank Commerce 








CALGARY REAL ESTATE 
1S GOOD INVESTMENT 


We deal in Nothing but Gilt Edge Propositions 
Write us for Particulars 


| THE STANDARD REALTY Co., 
| | 222A Eighth Ave., WEST CALGARY, ALTA. 


Reference, Quebec Bank 








What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


| ‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles.” 
**No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker, ”’ 

Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 





MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. Toronto, Ont, 











The INVESTORS’ LIBRARY 








SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.00 


mining values the world over. 





THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, By John Moody ...........ccccccccene $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analysing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and re-organizations. 

MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, By 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 

THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, By Thomas Gibson ........... cece ccc ccc cccccccce $1.50 
In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 
MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. °1? UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation: in- 
valuable to those interested in Siock Market Operations 
and other forms of investment. These books are hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth. 


PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 


IN TN =o i, asaew dn arn weackd be Whee $1.00 


TORONTO 
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HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Capital and Surplus 
$6,650,000 


Total Assets 
$47,000,000 


HE young man in business 
sees chances of investment 
that can be made with a small 
outlay of cash. With afew hun- 
dred dollars he may attain a 
position that would otherwise 
require years of patience and 
hard work. 


The young business man should 
put aside atew dollars each 
month to provide for such oppor- 


tunities. 





THE 
Traders Bank 


OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1885 


113 Branches Throughout Canada 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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E.D.S. : 
BRAND _ |; 
GRAPE }- 
JUICE |. 


) \Yf ental fatigue |. 4 


can be greatly relieved by 
the use of pure grape juice taken 5 
regularly. The E.D.S. Brand is 
the pure delicious extract of the 
ripest and most luscious concord 
grapes grown in the ‘‘Garden of 
Canada’’—the Niagara Peninsula. 
It contains no alcohol and is 
sold only in sealed bottles bearing 


‘a the symbol of purity—E.D.S. ry 
























































‘sN E. D. Smith’s Fruit Farms 


WINONA, ONTARIO 


ra Every advertisement on this page merits your attention, 
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Editorial Bulletin 


HAT does it feel like to fly? How many of our readers 
have ever tried it? 

Versonally we have dreamed, sometimes, of falling 
down-stairs, or falling over the edge of the earth into a pedlar’s 
cart, but we never experienced the real feeling of flying. 

However, one James P. Haverson, whose short, snappy and 
really wholesome poetry has appeared ‘regularly in this magazine 
for some time, ascended in an aeroplane at Toronto recently and 
has written about it for October MacLean’s. He should have 
made jit poetry, but there wasn’t time. The short account 
given by Mr. Haverson is a little masterpiece of impressionism. 
We have never before seen a description of flying. This one is 
excellent. 


One month from the date of issue of this magazine, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier shail have been sentenced—to defeat or to new glories. 
This is a feature in the present political campaign which is being 
overlooked-—the fate of a personality. Reciprocity is all very 
well; Canaaa, young, strong, ambitious and wealthy, will survive 
it anyway, whether reciprocity be carried or rejected; whether it 
is a wrong move for the nation or a right one. But if Laurier 
is defeated the whole British Empire will feel the shock. For 
Laurier is, and must be, to either Liberals or Conservatives, a 
factor in the making or unmaking of the Empire. If he falls, 
as the Conservative party hopes and expects, the ends of the Eng- 
lish-speaking earth will pause to look and wonder. 

H. F'. Gadsby says there are four Lauriers, and he names them 
in an article which will appear in the next issue of this magazine. 
Most Canadians know only one Laurier each, but, as Mr. Gadsby 
says, there wre four. This article is clever, informing and enter- 
taining. Whether Laurier is sustained or repudiated, it will com- 
pel attention and reflection. 


There ‘s a certain matter in our Canadian domestic affairs 
which shou!d be attended to, and that is: Is Rideau Hall really 
worthy of the Dominion? Is it befitting the dignity of a country 
which claim: the twentieth century as its own, to house its Gov- 
ernor-General—the brother of Edward the Seventh—in such a 
building? We have secured a carefully-written article on this 
subject from Mr. W. A. Craick. It will appear in the October 
number, together with several remarkably fine photographs of 
the interior of Rideau Hall, taken especially for this magazine. 


THE EDITORS. 
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Nearly all children have wheat-hunger—the craving 
for the body-building elements found in the whole 
wheat, the most perfect food given to man—his 
*‘staff of life’? for four thousand years. 


The whole wheat is Nature’s food for growing 
children whether they are in school or out of school 
—whether they are at work or at play. It contains 
all the material needed to build the perfect human 


body, and is most easily digested when presented 
in the form of 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits eaten for breakfast with milk and a little cream 


will give a boy or girl all the physical vigor and mental alertness needed 
for study or play. 


Nothing so delicious and wholesome in sultry September, nothing 
so sustaining and nothing so easy to prepare, as Shredded 
Wheat with huckleberries or other fresh fruits and cream. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
TORONTO OFFICE: 49 WELLINGTON STREET EAST. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The New Host 


Toronto September 1911 No 5 


at Rideau Hall 


By 


Frederick Greyson 


HE men who hold high places in 

the social and governmental systen: 

of the British Empire are so often 
credited with the virtues of paragons and 
the abilities of Napoleons that the general 
public seldom learns their real worth; and, 
instead, comes to regard almost all of them 
as over-rated gentlemen traveling through 
the world on the credit of their ancestors 
and their social position. This is especial- 
ly true of Canada, where the average man 
has the Missourian’s yearning for visual 
demonstration, and where, it must be con- 
fessed, tradition and precedent are not 
conceded perhaps all the respect they 
merit. In the case of a new Governor- 
General coming to Canada, Canadians 
welcome him because he is Ilis Majesty's 
choice, and they have faith in the wisdom 
of the Throne; but there is a general in- 
clination to regard the Monarchial Proxy 
in Canada as a mere figure-head, with lit- 
tle or no real influence on the affairs of 
the Dominion; and when, as in the im- 
mediate instances of Earl Grey, who is 
just about to leave Rideau Hall, and the 
Duke of Connaught, who is just about to 
succeed His Excellency there. there are 
real qualities to be considered and appre- 
ciated, the Canadian’s instinct is to look 
with mild skepticism on the written or 


spoken eulogy. Ile knows that many an 
honest democratic writer is liable to lose 
some of his critical faculties in the pres- 
ence of a gold-tipped aristocrat. He leaves 
it for Time and the newspaper report to 
inform him at some later date as to just 
how much of the praise which was given 
the distinguished gentlemen, was merited 
and how much was not. 

In the case of Earl Grey the things 
which were said and written about him 
before his arrival have been “revised up- 
wards.” He leaves Canada with more vir- 
tues than were attributed to him by even 
the most sanguine of writers upon his ar- 
rival. Canadians have found enough er- 
ror in him to convince them that after 
all he was really human, which is a much 
ereater virtue than perfection. 

Now, however, comes His Royal High- 
less, the King’s uncle, the late King’s bro- 
ther—the Duke of Connaught. One must 
revise one’s standards of measurement. One 
must choose carefully one’s adjectives; not 
because he is of royal blood, nor because 
he will make what is to be practically a 
court at Ottawa, but because he is the bro- 
ther of a remarkable man who had re- 
markable qualities, and if Connaught pos- 
sesses the same qualities, and exercises the 
same strange influence in his sphere as the 
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late King Idward did in his, then Can- 
ada will do well to observe His Royal 
Highness carefully. 

At five o’clock in the morning, when 
the sun was pushing his head up through 
a slot in the eastern horizon, when the 
dawn swept with a quick, light movement 
over the Mediterranean, until it smote the 
black sides of Gibraltar itself, a young 
officer, scarcely twenty-six years of age, 
used to be seen emerging from his quar- 
lers, bright-ey« d, erect of bearing, quick in 
his movements and with his brightly-pol- 
ished sword sending back flashes of ac- 
knowledgement to the rising sun, as he 
strode out of the enclosure which contain- 
ed the oflicers’ quarters. Every dawn saw 
the same sight. [Every early-toiling bird 
saw the same flawless uniform, the same 
alert young officer starting out on his 
morning’s work, 

This work was the inspection of the bai- 
teries of the great fortress. It might have 
been accepted as a perfunctory affair and 
gone through with as a matter of form. 
gut the young officer had a family failing 
for taking an interest in everything. He 
went through gallery after gallery with 
the same interest as when he visited the 
first battery. The uniforms of the men, 
the care of the guns, the condition of the 
surroundings, each claimed his attention. 
He had not been stationed long in Gib- 
raltar. Upon his first arrival he set out 
to learn Spanish. This mastered, he 
studied the fortress itself. But until he 
knew it thoroughly, he said little or noth- 
ing in his early morning rounds. When 
he had learned and observed, he made use 
of his knowledge, not in the irritating 
manner of a brevet, but with the good na- 
ture and tact which was another family 
characteristics. Thus the Duke of Con- 
naught at twenty-six years of age became 
one of the idols of Gibraltar. He did not 
go there as a royal prince of England, to 
he made a hero of. Indeed, the special 
instructions from her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, which preceded Connaught to 
his post, stated very specifically that he 
was to become an efficient officer and to 
have no more privileges, nor any less work 
than his fellows of the same military rank 
in the army. 

A distinguished Portuguese gentleman 
who was crossing from Liverpool to Mon- 
treal, stated recently that he had never 


seelh a YOUN, Tal sO popular as was Con- 
naught in those days. 

“Why,” he said, “everywhere he went 
he was cheered. If he passed through a 
street the cheering would commence at 
the point where he was first seen and would 
he taken up and carried on, all the way 
down the street as far as he went. The 
young men in the clubs would lift the 
windows and lean out to cheer him.” 

“And what would the Prince do?” ask- 
ed a listener. 

“The Prince! Ah! There again was 
his charm. He was at first greatly em- 
barrassed, one could see. And even when 
he became as it were accustomed to his 
popularity, he still would blush when the 
crowd recognized him with shouting—he 
was only twenty-six, and he had an Eng- 
lish complexion. After a time he seemed 
to think it was just a pleasant little com- 
pliment the people were paying the coun- 
try he belonged to, and so he would wave 
his hand and hurry along. But it was no 
empty compliment. It was appreciation 
for an admirable young man.” 

“But what explained it?” asked another 
passenger. ‘‘Hlow did they come to know 
his good qualities?” 

“Tow! Oh, quite easily, Mosieu. He 
mixed well with the people. He was every- 
where, and everywhere he went he was a 
perfect gentleman. He was not—what 
vou call dissipated, but wherever he went 
he had a word for the shy or the timid, 
and a ereeting for the others. At the 
theatre he would come out into the foyer 
and talk with the others with such erace, 
such vivacity, and vet such quiet dignity 
that everybody loved him, and the way he 
treated the little wives and daughters, and 
even the old mothers, of Gibraltar, was 
like an old cavalier, like a real Prince.” 

The Duke of Connaught is white-headed 
now, but he has retained the same qualities 
which make the French call him “The 
Amiable.” He is a small man, somewhat 
larger than “Bobs,” and, as a matter of 
fact, of about the same height as the late 
King, but unlike King Edward, he is of 
» lean build, more elastic in his move- 
ments, and nervous. He has a white mous- 
tache and white hair—though it is a little 
thin now. Tis face is not fat, nor vet 
is it thin: it is inclined to be round. The 
iwoe things which, in his conversation dis- 
tinguish him, are his eyes and his man- 
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THE NEW HOST AT RIDEAU TALE 
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His ROYAL HIGHNESS — “THE AMIABLE! 
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ner of conducting a conversation. The 
eyes are blue, vivacious, kind, inquiring, 
curious, smiling. They show a lively in- 
terest in everything that passes. They 
look upon everything with a quick sym- 
pathy which turns into a really humor- 
ous smile, full of twinkles, or into an ex- 
pression of kindness which has made 
many a forgotten plebian feel the kin- 
ship of humanity. 

In his conversation he has the accomp- 
lishments of more than a mere diplomat. 
Names, faces, details of every kind, are 
of course, always safe in his memory: he 
rarely forgets anything. But in addition 
to this he has the faculty of drawing out 
the shy person, of making the timid feel 
at ease. Tle does not wait for them to 
break the ice of a first Conversation. it 
is he who commences. Tle asks questions. 
He wants to Anow. He is interested. He 
is appreciative. Tle remembers. 

One should remember, in forming one’s 
impression of Elis Royal Highness, that 
he is the son of remarkable parents, and 
more than that, that he is the remarkable 
son of remarkable parents, just as Edward 
was. Considering the Prince Consort and 
the late Queen Victoria, many persons 
have wondered how so much “human- 
ness ever appeared in the children, how 
they ever escaped with the sense of humor 
which marked King Kdward and which 
marks the Duke, his brother. For the 
parents were, we are told, of a most seri- 
ous turn of miuind, and given to taking 
every detail of life with deadly earnest- 
ness. But it is in this very matter that 
(Jueen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
evidently not always given the credit they 
deserved. Recent researches made in the 
archives of the Royal Family, have 
brought to light, with the permission of 
His Majesty, Ning George, the care with 
which the formation of King Kdward’s 
character was surrounded, the same care 
which undoubtedly was given to the other 
children, including, of course, the Duke 
of Connaught. The most careful tutors 
were selected by the Queen and the Con- 
sort. ‘The greatest of pains was taken to 
see that the companions of the children 
were proper companions, of a sort that 
would make the Roval children, especial- 
ly the Prince of Wales, better equipped 
to meet world society later on. 
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In some of their plans for the training 
of the children, the Queen and her hus- 
band are said to have failed. For in- 
stance, they planned exhaustive studies 
for the late King Edward, and his tutors 
were always compelled to report that he 
learned scarcely anything from books, 
while, on the other hand, in his inter- 
course with his fellow students and mas- 
ters, he learned by his acute powers of 
observation, things in human _ nature 
which another man might never have 
mastered. 

The same was apparently true, though 
perhaps not to the same extent, of the 
younger prince. He had _ the faculty 
which is called Tact. He knew, as if by 
instinct, what things to say and what 
things not to say, to certain men, or in 
certain circumstances. Like Edward, 
when a deputation of Spanish people 
secured an unexpected audience with him 
and when, to their bewilderment, the 
King showed a detailed and accurate 
knowledge of local facts and conditions 
in their country,—Connaught is never 
caught napping. Having once seen, he 
learns: having learned, he remembers. 

There was at least one difference, how- 
ever, between the brothers. Connaught 1s 
less active in prosecuting plans for his 
own amusement. Without in the least 
abating one’s admiration for the late King 
[(dward as a monarch, one can reeall a 
story which they tell of him amongst the 
ISnglish and Americans in Paris, which 
will serve to show a difference between 
the brothers. 

A party of French students who eked 
out art and a few sous together in a little 
club heard cheering in the streets one 
evening. They raised their windows to 
look out and beheld President Loubert 
driving Kine Edward the Seventh through 
the streets, preparatory, evidently, to show- 
ing him the sights of the city. 

“Ah!” cried one of the students, “is ‘t 
Hot pleasant to see M. Loubert the country- 
suman showing M’sieu’ the King of Eng- 
land, who is a Parisian—Paris 

Edward was a true Parisian, in the most 
complimentary sense of the word. The 
Nuke of Connaught is rather a visitor in 
Paris, like M. Loubert himself. Con- 
naught is said to be very much devoted 
to his home. Those English people who 
have the honor of knowine the house- 
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hold pay it the compliment of saying: 
“They always were a nice family. The 
mother and the daughters are really love- 
iy.” The very simplicity of such a state- 
ment guarantees its worth. 

The late King recognized his brother’s 
statesmanlike abilities. ‘The two men co- 
operated, the one as King and the other 
as the King’s personal deputy. On the 
surface Connaught may appear to have 
done little more than ceremonial work for 
his Royal brother, but in the confidential 
relations between them there is little doubt 
that the Duke often made use of his 
powers of agers: in matters of state. 
It will not be belittling the dignity and 
honor of the Governor-General elect for 
Canada to say that he was, so to speak, a 
warming pan for the Imperial ‘Throne. 
There is a difference between saying that 
he served the Throne direct and saying 
that he served the English Government 
direct. For in the latter expression it 
might fairly be inferred that he was the 
agent of England’s local ambitions, which 
was not true. He served to stimulate cor- 
dial feelings on behalf of men, or nations, 
or states, toward the Throne of the British 
Empire. If Edward the Seventh was the 
Peace-maker, the Duke of Connaught was 
perhaps the strongest implement in the 
hands of the Peace-maker. He was “the 
warming pan.” Sent here, or there, to a 
foreign country or to a charity bazaar, he 
won friends for the Throne of his brother. 

Despite the many rumors which are 
continually going the rounds to the effect 
that this party and that influence were the 
means of securing the Duke’s appoint- 
ment to Canada, it is stated upon excellent 
authority that it was the late King’s own 
personal wish that his brother should suc- 
The idea originated with 
King Edward, and by his instructions is 
being carried out. The Duke of Con- 
naught comes to Canada as an interpreter; 
he comes to interpret England to Canada 
and Canada to England. The Separatist- 
and the ultra autonomists may be seized 
with a silly panic and think that this 
means laiaiedaen and unasked advice, 
but in this they overlook the very qualit- 
ies which have made Connaught so great 
a favorite and such a success. It will not 
pe by interference, nor by any overt action 
that he will render service to the Imperial 
Crown and to Canada. But by the exer- 
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cise of his personal qualities he will pee 
Canadians the real attitude of the real 
iXnglish toward the Empire; he will deve 
that it is not for the selfish glory of Eng- 
land, nor her own aggrandizement that 
she wis “= to maintain the British Empire 
intact; but that the British Crown is as 
much Canada’s as London’s, as much 
Australia’s as Windsor’s; as closely in 
sympathy with Colonial ministers of the 
Crown as with the ministers in the Mother 
of Parliaments. On the other hand, he 
will, it is said, inform the English Govern- 
ment of the spirit of the Canadian people 
and see that it cannot, through ignorance 
at all events, do anything that would 
cause a misunderstanding between the 
Imperial Crown and this Dominion. 

A young English squire who had won 
: medal or two in the South African war, 
returned to England and commenced 
again the round of social activities which 
he had left when the war broke out. Since 
the close of the war he had been away 
from England, shooting in Central Afri- 
ea, In India and in the northern part of 
Vancouver Island. 

At a ball one night he met [lis Royal 
Highness, whom he thought had long 
-ince forgotten him. 

“Ah, B—-——.” the Duke said, “so 
you've come back. ‘Tell me, were you in 
the Punjab?” 

The officer replied that he had been 
there and had some very good shooting. 
Whereupon Connaught asked all manner 
of questions about the country, for he too 
was and is interested in big game shoot- 
ing, and has made records in India. 

Suddenly he broke the conversation. 

“Whe ‘re is your medal?” he asked. 

“My medal, your Royal Highness !’’— 
‘he young officer was inclined to be shy— 
“T left it off, sir.’ 

“You should never do that,” replied the 
Duke. “TI expect vou to wear it.” 

The young squire, while he was no 
weakling, had that instinet for effacing 
himself and his deeds, which makes so 
many Englishmen such delightful men. 
He made his promise to the Duke, but 
forgot about it until quite unexpectedly 
he found himself once more being enter- 
tained in the same house with Royalty. 

The medal was in his pocket. He ex- 
cused himself from his companions and, 
disappearing behind a friendly door, he 
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pinned it hurriedly on his dress tunic. 
Emerging, he faced Connaught, who was 
surrounded by a group. Connaught bec- 
koned to him with his eves, and when the 
eroup had thinned, the great officer lifted 
the medal and laughed into the vounge? 
man’s eves. 

“Dear B “he said, “when aman 
has won an honor he ought to know how 
to wear it.” And with deft fingers he un- 
did the fastening and placed the medal in 
a proper position on the left breast. 

It will behoove the officers at Ottawa to 
see that their uniforms are correct. It is 
one of the little things that his Royal 
[lighness is more thoroughly posted On) 
than ay other man in the army. Ile 
knows what is correct and what is incor- 
rect in uniform. Tle knows what should 
be worn when. and what should be worn 
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with what. He is not a ‘crank’ im this 
regard, for in everything he has a sense 
of humor, but he retains the fastidious in- 
stinets which his Roval mother and father 
instilled into him and his brother. 

He rides every day. He isa e0od shot. 
He motors moderately and has il mild in- 
verest. In golf. The Americans will floek 
to Ottawa more than ever, now that they 
are not so cordially welcomed in London, 
and Connaught will treat them all with 
the old courtesy of Edward the Seventh. 
The Duchess is neither extravagant nor 
prudish in matters of dress. The court 
will be eay but not giddy. But these are 
very minor matters when one considers 
that the British Throne has sent its best 
to Canada.’ 

The man who was right hand to Ed- 
ward the Peace-maker will not live in Can- 
nda for nothing. 





Colonel Copp’s Finesse 


By 


Frank E. Verney 


OLONEL COPP was a little man with 
a benevolent head of white hair, a 
red cherubic countenance, and one 
of the astutest minds in the city. The 
dinners which he was in the habit of giv- 
ing at the Hotel Cecil, where he had 
suberb suite, were absolute epochs in 
lavish hospitality and gastronomic excel- 
lence. In fact, they made of the little 
American Colonel’s name a synonym for 
magnificence; and in every place where a 
newspaper was read “Copp” became a 
household word. It was not so well known 
that one of Colonel Copp’s mottoes was, 
‘A good appearance covers a multitude of 
deficiencies, ” and the few who were aware 
of it did not appear to recognize the sig- 
nificant applicability of the maxim to the 
splendor of the Colonel’s entertainments. 
This seeming obtuseness was probably due 
largely to the American’s personality, 
which radiated confidence and respect. He 
was the sort of man that appeared born to 
be a trustee and custodian of other people’s 
purses. Therefore, it can easily be under- 


stood that with such assets the Colonel had 


many opportunities of making money 
which the ordinary man had not. 

One morning, while all the clubs were 
busy talking of a wonderful “aeroplane 
dinner” which Colonel Copp had given the 
previous evening in the courtyard of the 
Cecil, the Colonel himself was seated in an 
easy-chair in one of his rooms, smoking ¢ 
cigar and examining his pass-book. The 
aroma of the leaf was excellent, and, 
far as one could judge from the placid ex- 
pression of the Colonel’s face, the contents 
of the book might have been equally satis- 
factory. 

As a mater of fact, the Colonel’s cur- 
rent account was in a condition best des- 

B 


cribed as delicate. All the money he could 
vet together of his own and his friends’ he 
Was putting In a great Canadian railway 
scheme for tapping a big section of the 
wheat belt, the development of which had 
hitherto been held up for want of ade quate 
means of transport. ‘This railway was des- 
tined to make fabulous profits, and, in- 
cidentally, a multimillionaire of its chair- 
man and chief shareholder. The money 
which Colonel Copp did not put into this 
railway he put into his famous repasts, 
which gave him a renown above bankers’ 
references, and a circle of moneyed ac- 
quaintances able, and even anxious, to 
share in the financial operations of a man 
in obvious possession of the touch of 
Midas. 

So on the morning following the re- 
nowned banquet the Colonel found himself 
facing a difliculty. It was only the third 
of the month, two more dinners were ar- 
ranged for, and the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds only was in hand. 
The Colonel decided that it was up to him 
to make some money quickly in a way 
which would not interfere with other in- 
terests. 


After a few moments’ silent thought the 
Colonel rose, put his pass-book into a des- 
patch box, which he carefully locked and 
carried to his safe. As he shut the safe he 
uttered audibly the conclusion of his train 
of thought. “Yes,” he said, in the tone 
of a man who thinks he has an answer to 
a puzzle: “I think I will take a country 
place.” 


Half an hour later the Colonel, im- 
maculately groomed as usual, got down 
from a taxi at the office of Messrs. Right, 
Hank & Futley, the eminent estate agents. 
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The clerk to whom he handed his card 
escorted him immediately to the private 
office of the senior partner. 

Mr. Right greeted the Colonel as a man 
who gave dinners at twenty guineas a head 
should be greeted. 

“We received your message, sir,” he 
went on, “from the Hotel Cecil, and | 
think we have exactly the house to suit 
you.” 

‘| believe you have,” replied the Colon- 
el. “As a matter of fact, it is your adver- 
tisement of the Duke of Belsire’s place 
that caused me to call.” 

“Tt is the finest mansion in England,’ 
began the agent, with professional glibness 
and more than professional warmth. 
“Karly Norman, perfect preservation, 
magnif——” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Colonel. 

‘May I trouble you to show me_ the 
plans?’ ‘ 

“Certainly, sir;no trouble.” 

Mr. Right rang the bell. 

“Bring me the Belsire Abbey drawings, 
please,” said he to the clerk who answered 
the summons. 

The Colonel turned to the agent. “By 
the way,” he remarked, “I gather that this 
is the first time the Abbey has been let. 

“Yes. The Duke is much attached to 
the place, and spends most of his time 
there. The country is a first-class sport- 
ing one, you know. Now he has medical 
orders to spend the next three years in a 
semi-tropical zone, with the alternative of 
the family vault.” 

“Really!” said the Colonel. “I had no 
idea he was so ill. He is a wealthy man, 
isn’t he?” 

The agent smiled. ‘Well, sir, I don’t 
know whether you would consider him 
wealthy, but his rent-roll is reputed at fifty 
thousand a year.” 

The clerk knocked and entered. 

“Tere are the plans, sir.” 

“T wonder at the Duke’s letting the 
place,” said Colonel Copp, as he bent over 
the drawings. 

“He is doing so, really,” replied Right, 
“because he feels, reasonably enough, that 
with a tenant in residence the place inside 
and out would suffer less than if closed 
up and left to servants.” 

“Now, Mr. Right,” said the Colonel, “I 
take it that I could have immediate poses- 
sion?” 


“Certainly. 
that. « 

“Very well. Then will you kindly ar- 
range for some responsible person to take 
me over the place to-morrow? I do not 
like wasting time, and if the place suits 
me, I'd like to fix things right away.” 

“Yes,” said Right, with business-like 
proptitude; “the Duke’s private agent, 
who is, as it happens, a sort-of cousin of 
his Grace, will be there.” 

“My secretary will inform you in the 
morning of the train I shall travel by,” 
concluded the Colonel, as he took up his 
hat. 

When Mr. Right returned from seeing 
the Colonel into his cab he called to one 
of his staff: 

“Wilson, ring up the hotel where Mr. 
Bellairs is staying and ask him to come 
and see me at once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

In about twenty minutes the Duke of 
Belsire’s agent arrived and was taken into 
the private office. 

‘Ah! How do you do, Mr. Bellairs? | 
was fortunate in catching you before you 
left vour hotel.” 

‘The Abbey, 1 suppose?” queried Bel- 
lairs, as he took the indicated seat. 

“Yes. I believe I’ve found a tenant.” 

“What! Already? Id no idea house- 
hunting Croesuses were so common.” 

“They're not—although the prospective 
occupant of the Abbey belongs to that 
genus. [His name is Colonel Copp.” 

“Really the Colonel Copp?” said Bel- 
lairs interestedly. 

Right nodded assent. 

“That’s something like! He’ll make an 
excellent tenant—unless he should want 
to give an aquatic banquet in the picture 
gallery,” said Bellairs rather irresponsibly. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Right, 
“Colonel Copp is one of ithe very few par- 
venus who really could be trusted with the 
Abbey. Now as to the point. The Colon- 
el wishes to be shown over the place to- 
morrow. I will telegraph to your office 
in Belsire the time of the Colonel’s arrival. 
You will perhaps have one of the Abbey 
broughams to meet him. I will have the 
agreement and copy drawn up and post it 
to you to-night. You will then be able 
to clinch the bargain. Americans like 
hustling methods, and we must not let the 
Colonel slip through our fingers.” 


There is nothing to prevent 
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“He'll have all the agents in the coun- 
try after him when it is known that he is 
looking for a place,’ remarked Bellairs. 

“Exactly. In the agreement I shall 
leave the price open. You can fill it in 
when agreed on.’ 

“Eight thousand per annum,’ stated 
Bellairs, “is the Duke’s figure.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Right, “that if the 
Colonel fancies the Abbey, he will not 
question ten thousand. You understand.” 

“T see,” said Bellairs, with a sententi- 
ous smile. 


The next morning at 11.35 Colonel 
Copp stepped out of a first-class carriage 
onto the small platform of Belsire station. 

He was the only passenger, and Bellairs, 
who was waiting at the ticket gate, wé alked 
forward and introduced himself. 

“Messrs. Right, Hank & Futley wired 
that you were coming on this train, sir. 
I have one of the Abbey carriages to take 
us up.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” 
Colonel. 

“Tt will take,” said Bellairs, as they 
seated themselves in the brougham, ‘ ‘sever- 
al hours to look over the place thoroughly ; 
and the stables and shooting——” 


“T am afraid we must get it done quick- 
er than that,” said the Colonel. “I am a 
very busy man, Mr. Bellairs. Two hours 
is all I can spare. I guess you can des- 
cribe things on the way up.” 

The drive, which lay chiefly through 
the estate, occupied half an hour. Bellairs 
was fluent on fish, fur, and feather, and 
the Colonel an intelligent listener. Listen- 
ing was a virtue he cultivated. It paid. 

When they had passed through the 
lodge gates the Colonel remarked on the 
shaven sward beneath the spreading park 
trees. 


“Yes,” answered Bellairs; “the Duke 
thinks as much of his place as he would of 
a wife—more perhaps. It is on record 
that the nearest his Grace ever came to the 
dock of a criminal court was when he dis- 
covered one of the house-party guests play- 
ing on the tennis lawns in spiked cricket 
boots.” 


“Here we are,” said Bellairs at length, 
as the carriage rounded a magnificent 
Italian fountain and drew up in front of 
the chief entrance hall of the Abbey. 


said the 


“There is only one thing,” said the 
Colonel, as he and his cierone stood in the 
great hall after their round of inspection : 

“to suit me, the place would require an- 
other room, which the Abbey has not get.” 

“But,” began Bellairs, “you will pardon 
me. Surely there is enough 

“As you were going to observe, Mr. 
Bellairs, there is plenty of room in the 
Abbey for any one, but my requirements 
are peculiar. I want a very large apart- 
ment as a special banqueting-chamber.” 

Bellairs smiled reminiscently. 

“Now, the hall in which we are standing 
would not well lend itself to any other 
guise. lor instance, the dinner I gave the 
other day——” 

“T understand, sir,” said Bellairs, smil- 
ingly. ‘An aeroplane scene in a Norman 
hall would be like a fairy pantomine on a 
torpedo boat. But could not one of the 
state drawing-rooms be used?” 

“T am afraid not; for the same reason. 
Now, the billiard-room, which you tell me 
has just been added, is the most likely, but 
that will be required for its original pur- 
pose.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bellairs, anxious to lose 
no chance, “have you any other sugges- 
tion?” 

“What I propose,” said the Colonel, ‘is 
to build the room.” 

Bellair’s face showed that he was rather 
startled at the idea. 

“T should,” the Colonel went on, ‘‘make 
the addition entirely at my own expense 
—it would not cost the Duke a dollar. The 
plans, of course, would be made by a lead- 
ing architect.” 


sellairs realized that the suggestion was 
reasonable enough. It was no extraordin- 
ary thing for a tenant to make an addi- 
tion to a place. Many landlords would 
jump at an opportunity of getting a wing 
added gratuitously. 

The Colonel offered his cigar-case. ‘Tf 
you are a connoisseur of Havanas, you will 
like these. I bought the whole crop.” 

Bellairs took one, and thought of 
Right’s warning, “We must not let him 
slip through our fingers.” Looking at his 
watch, he said: “If there is nothing else 
you wish to see, Colonel Copp, and you are 
agreeable, we will drive back into Belsire, 
and I will get on the telephone to Mr. 
Right, and put your suggestion to him. I 
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believe he has discretionary powers. He 
could quickly communicate with the Duke 
if necessary. He is staying at Claridge >, 
preparing for his journey.” 

“Very well,” said the Colonel. “We 
had better waste no time. The point must 
be settled at once, for | have several agents 
coming to see me in the morning.” 

‘They departed immediately. 

When Bellairs’ office was reached, he 
told his clerk to get a call through to Lon- 
don. As soon as the Colonel was comfort- 
ably seated, the agent produced the agree- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, after a perusal ; 
“that seems quite in order. The matter 
of the addition is the essential point. It 
may be that | shall take some other way 
out of the difficulty, but 1 must have per- 
mission to erect the room if 1 think it de- 
sirable.” 

lt was not long before the clerk opened 
the door, with the information that Lon- 
don was ‘‘through.” 

“Will you be good enough to excuse me 
a moment, Colonel Copp? Mr. Right, | 
expect, 1s on.” 

Bellairs went to the room where was the 
telephone. 

“Is that Mr. Right? . . . Good! 
Colonel Copp is in the office at the present 
moment. I’ve shown him over the Abbey, 
and he is very pleased with it, but he 
thinks he may require to build on another 
foom. . « . Kes? Yes, that 
is What I said to him. He wants it chiefly 
for freak dinners, and that sort of thing. 
a No, it must be settled now. If 
not, we shall lose him.” 

At the other end of the wire, Right was 
thinking rapidly. The Colonel was actu- 
ally waiting to sign the agreement. He 
wanted to add to the Abbey. The addi- 
tion would be an asset to the landlord. In 
most cases, he would not have hesitated. 
Ile decided quickly. 

“Tell him,” he said along the wire, 
“ves. Ifill in the top price, and get the 
agreement signed. I will see if I can in- 
terview the Duke and inform him what I 
have done. If he should object—which is 
unlikely—we can explain to the Colonel. 
He seems a very good sort, and we can 
work him all right.” 
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“Very good,” answered -Bellairs. “I'll 
bring the agreement up to town this even- 
ing.” 

Bellairs went back to the Colonel ‘‘Mr. 
Right agrees to your wishes, sir, in the 
matter of the addition.” 

The Colonel nodded, and said briskly, 
‘Very well. All that remains is the agree- 
ment.” 

Bellairs brought the documents to the 
table and rapidly filled in the figures. 

The Colonel made no comment on the 
amount. He did not appear to consider it 
worth notice. 

Bellairs inwardly congratulated himself 
upon his deal. 

“You had better add,” said the Colonel, 
as he took up a pen, “ ‘The tenant to be 
at full liberty to add a room to his own 
purpose and convenience, if he so de- 
sires.’ ” 

Bellairs inserted the clause on each of 
the agreements. The signatures were then 
vttached and duly witnessed by the clerk, 
und the Colonel became the tenant of Bel- 
s1re Abbey. 

The business concluded, the Colonel 
pocketed his agreement and rose. “I shall 
just be in time for my train,” he said, 
leading the way out of the office. 

When Colonel Copp reached Padding- 
ton he took a cab and drove straight to 
the chambers of Macter, the famous archi- 
tect. 

He found that eminent man in and dis- 
engaged. ‘‘How can I be of service to you, 
Colonel Copp?” he said, as he fingered the 
American’s card. 

“IT want,” stated Copp, “within two or 
three days, a plan and design for a ban- 
queting-hall which I wish to build onto a 
country-place of mine.” 

“Two or three days,’ repeated the 
architect. 

“T shall, of course, pay for any incon- 
venience.’ 

“Tt will be advisable,” said the architect, 
‘for me or one of my staff to see the orig- 
inal building: you probably have the 
plans of it.” 

“I have the plans, certainly, but you 
can dispense with the view,’ said the 
Colonel. “I want something Eastern—of 
the Taj Mahal style.” 
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“Taj Mahal!” ejaculated Macter. 

The Colonel continued, “I will send 
you round a plan of the wall from which 
it is to abut.” 

The architect picked up a pencil. “Will 
you tell me the ideas you wish carried out, 
and the size, ete.?” 

The Colonel gave the necessary details, 
and then took his departure. 

Macter walked across his room to a side- 
board and drew out a decanter and a sy- 
phon. ‘Well, ’m !’’ was his toast. 
“Minarets in an English park! However,” 
he reflected, “he’s got the gold to gild 
‘em.” 

On the fourth day following the Colon- 
el’s call on the architect, Mr. Bellairs was 
in the office of Messrs. Right, Hank & 
Futley, discussing with Mr. Right the new 
tenant of the Abbey. 

“T think,” Bellairs was saying, “That 
the sharpness of the American financier is 
much over-rated. They are really very 
easily managed.” 

“Tf,” smugly said Right, looking up 
from his correspondence, “we had a few 
clients like the Colonel every day, there 
would be something in estate agency.” 

“And not much trouble either,” laugh- 
ed Bellairs. 

“Come in,” called Right, as a knock 
came at the door. 

“Colonel Copp’s secretary to see you, 
sir,” said the clerk. 

“Show him in.” 

“Speak of the devil and his minion ap- 
pears,” said Bellairs. 

The secretary was ushered in. 

“Take a seat,” said Right, pleasantly. 

“T have come from Colonel Copp,” com- 
menced the secretary, “with the plans of 
the intended addition to Belsire Abbey. ’ 

Right took the envelope. 

“My chief,” the secretary continued, 
‘Gs sending down the workmen to-morrow, 
as he wishes the place prepared without 
delay.” 

Mr. Right was smoothing out the trac- 
ings on the table. His companions saw his 
face suddenly stiffen into an incredulous 
stare. 

“Wha—at?” he burst out, knocking 
over a pile of books in his excitement 
“What on earth Do you mean to 











say——— Is this a practical joke?” he de- 
manded quickly, with a glare at the un- 
fortunate secretary. 

“T am afraid I do not understand you,” 
said that gentleman, with some astonish- 
ment. 

Bellairs looked from one to the other, 
an expression of uneasy curiosity on his 
countenance. 

“Understand!” shouted Right. He 
pulled himself up sharply. “This draw- 
ing,” he continued in a tone of forced 
quietness—‘‘has it come direct from Colon- 
el Copp? Has he seen it?” 

“My chief sealed it himself,” answered 
the secretary. 

Right rose from his table. 

“T will call and see Colonel Copp,” he 
said. “TI need not detain you.” 

The secretary bowed and withdrew. 

“Took at that,” said Right. 

Bellairs took the sheet in his hand. He 
saw a beautifullv-colored perspective draw- 
ing of an “Arabian Nights” sort of edifice, 
with a loftv gilt dome and six delicate 
spires. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“To?” answered Right, who was thrust- 
ing on his coat. “TIT am going to tell the 
old idiot that he can’t put a place like that 
against a Norman Abbey.” 

A quarter of an hour later he was being 
shown into Colonel Copp’s business-room 
at the Cecil. 

“How do you do, Mr. Right?” said the 
Colonel cheerfully. “You are just in time 
to join me in a little aperitif.” 

Right was not in the frame of mind for 
courtesies. “T have called sir,” he began 
impetuously, “about the plan——” 

“Cocktails,” continued the Colonel, “are 
excellent before dinner, but at lunch-time 
a mixed French and Italian Vermouth is 
the propsition I recommend.” 

The entrance of a waiter probably saved 
Right from consigning aperitifs to a place 
where thev are presumably not customary. 
So he smiled in a futile way and said he 
would take whatever his host took. 

When the glasses were on the table the 
Colonel opened: 

“Now. Mr. Right. revarding the plan 
T think Macter has made an excellent de- 
sign.” 
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“Are you referring to this?” answered 
tight, thrusting the perspective sketch in 
front of Copp. 

“That is it.” 

“Why, my dear sir,” burst out Right, 
“It is ridiculous—unthinkable—absolute- 
ly out of the question! It would make the 
Abbey into a freak, and the Duke the 
laughing-stock of the country.” 

“You astonish me,’ remarked the 
- Colonel. 

“Astonish! Excuse me, sir, but can’t 
you see the utter incongruity of it? Why, 
it is scarcely possible to imagine a man of 
Macter’s architectural standing submitting 
it.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “I am sorry 
you do not like it. I may say at once that 
the design was made specially to suit my 
requirements, and operations will com- 
mence to-morrow.” 

Right was staggered. In the face of 
this decisive statement he did not know 
what to say. 

“My dear sir,” he at last jerked out, “it 
is impossible. I cannot permit it. The 
Duke would not allow it.” 

The Colonel crossed to his despatch-box, 
from which he took the Abbey agreement. 

“As I have said before, Mr. Right, I am 
a busy man, and it will perhaps save time 
if I remind you of this clause.” He read 
it out: “ “The tenant to be at full lberty 
to add a room to his own purpose and con- 
venience, 1f he so desires.’ ” 

“But,” Right gasped, “it was never ex- 
pected that vour addition would be a 
monstrosity. The natural inference was 
that you would make your addition in the 
original style. You said you would give it 
to a leading architect. The assumption 
was that he would have the usual free 
hand.” 

“For the inferences,” said the Colonel, 
‘“T am not responsible. For the rest,” he 
continued, “it is the only type of build- 
ing which suits my purpose and conven- 
ience. Without it, the Abbey is not suit- 
able for me, and without the clause which 
gives me a right to do as I please in the 
matter, T should not have taken the place, 
as you know. Come, come, Mr. Right, 
you are a business man. You ean see that 
the matter is solely at my discretion. I 





have made up my mind, and I can afford 
to support it.” 

“It is impossible,” said Right, doggedly. 

“Well, Mr. Right,” said the Colonel, 
looking at his watch, “my lunch is wait- 
ing for me.” 

Right had been surveying the situation 
with swift thought. He was not without 
common sense, and he could see that 
Colonel Copp held the control. 

“Will you,” he said, “suspend matters 
for forty-eight hours?” 

“T really do not see how I can. My in- 
structions have been given, specifications 
sent out, ete., and the workmen will arrive 
at’ Belsire to-morrow morning. Further, 
I do not see the object of it.” 

Right got up from his chair as the 
Colonel walked towards the door. “Will 
you be in the hotel this afternoon?” he 
sald. 

“T shall be disengaged about six o- 
clock.” replied the Colonel. 

The Colonel went down to the grill 
room, and the agent left the hotel. Right 
drove back to his office as quickly as a taxi 
could take him. 

As soon as he got inside the doors he in- 
quired the whereabouts of his partners. 
They were out at lunch. 

“T am going to look for them,” he said 
to the clerk. “If either Mr. Hank or Mr. 
Futley should return while I am away, ask 
him to stay in, as I wish to see them on 
important business.” 

At the first telegraph office he stopped 
the cab, went in, and sent a lengthy tele- 
eram to the Duke of Belsire, Paris. 

That afternoon the partners of Messrs. 
Right, Hank & Futley, estate agents, were 
inaccessible to the public. 

By five o'clock it had been decided that 
the agreement with the Colonel must be 
cancelled at any cost. 

A furiously-worded telegram from his 
grace of Belsire was on the table. 

“T do not suppose for one moment,” 
said Futley, an old man with much ex- 
perience and a well-balanced mind, “that 
the Duke will do other than disclaim all 
responsibility. The onus is legally with 
us. The clause in the agreement should at. 
least have stipulated for our approval of 
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plans. We’ve worried it out from every 
aspect, and the only thing to do is to make 
an offer for cancellation. Whoever loses, 
it must be done, and at any cost.” 

At six o’clock Mr. Right drove to keep 
his appointment with the Colonel. 

At seven o’clock he drove away, plus the 
cancelled agreement and an invitation to a 
banquet, of which he did not avail him- 
self, and—minus a check for ten thousand 
pounds, 

When he had gone, the Colonel rang 
for his secretary. “Harris,” he said, “I 
have decided, after all, that a country 
house is unnecessary for me.” As he spoke, 

















he sealed a long envelope inte which had 
gone a pink slip and a small book. ‘Give 
that into the bank in the morning immedi- 
ately it opens; and take down this letter to 
Mr. Macter: 


“My Dear Mr. Macter: 


“T have pleasure in enclosing a 
check for one hundred guineas in 
payment for sketch and plans sub- 
mitted yesterday. I have decided 
not to proceed with the erection at 
present. 

“Yours truly, 
Jos H. Corr. 























We pigmies of emotion saw no strife— 
His was a calm untouched by sign of pain. 
We dreamed not that the making of his life 
Had seen dark hours wherein the combat strain 
Had almost torn his mighty soul in twain. 
—F red Jacob 
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Feeding the Sheaves Into the Old-time Thresher 


The Annual Tide In Canada 


By 


B. B. Cooke 


Illustrations by C. W. Jefferys 


WO thousand miles away the grain 
starts to ripen, and He = starts to 
come. 

At first it is only a restlessness, then an 
uneasiness, then discontent. And finally, 
when he goes to the village with the big 
mare to get the mail and swap a bit of 
conversation with the other fellows loaf- 
ing outside the post office, he sees the big 
yellow posters which the railway com- 
pany has posted all over the village, in- 
viting him to come, telling him how 
cheap the fare is and how much money 
he will earn in the Western harvest fields. 

He goes home and looks over the home 
farm—the pleasant green of the Ontario 
farm. It has a few trees on it, a bit of 
untouched bush at the back and a good 
bank barn. But it displeases him. 


The 


discontent is in his blood. He recalls the 
highly painted pictures of prairie and 
wheat which he has seen somewhere. Up 
under the mattress is the money he has 
saved. Before he takes his heavy boots 
off that night he fishes out the old wallet 
and counts the money. Each bill is 
sweat-stained, reminiscent of ploughing, 
nulking, cutting and raking, and the 
harvest. | 

Then, one bright morning, Bill Brown 
from the next farm drops across and leans 
over the boundary fence. Ordinarily, 
Bill has little enough to say, and there is 
really no need for him to start a conver- 
sation on a late summer morning like 
this, but Bill has something on his mind, 
and so has the other. 


‘$s 
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Bill. 

“They are pretty low.” 
other. 

They change the subject, as if by mu- 
tual consent, lest the real gist of the mat- 
ter should be proposed too rudely. 

“Pretty dry, ain’t it.” Bill remarks. 

“Yes. Bad for ploughing.” 

“Gee yes! I was forgettin’ the plough- 
ing. Fact is, }) know Henry I’ve a mind 
not to be here for the ploughing. I’ve 
got a notion ———” 

“What . 

“To go out on one of these here har- 
vesters’ excursion things.” 

“Have y’? I don’t know but I might 
go m’self. I was thinking—I needed 
change.” 

“So do I. 
going?” 

“Week from to-morrow.” 

“T’ll do it with y’. Is’t a go?” 

“Sure thing.” 

And so another pair of Ontario farm 
laborers make their pilgrimage to the 
western plains. 


‘J see how low them rates are?” says 


assents the 





When were you thinkin’ of 


*K * *x 


From all over Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, indeed even 
from Prince Edward Island, the ripening 
wheat summons the farm laborer, the 
farmer’s son, the city loafer, the college 
student and the farmer himself. As they 
gather in the great centres of eastern Can- 
ada, in Montreal or Toronto, as they sit 
around on their grotesque bundles of 
luggage waiting for the departure of their 
trains; and finally as they clamber into 
the long bare cars, they are a strange con- 
glomeration. They are the crude mass 
out of which great sons, great leaders, 
poets and statesmen are yet to be deliver- 
ed to Canada. They are the material for 
more Canadians and better Canadians. 

This annual tide of harvesters is one 
of the factors in the making of Canada. 
It flows once and ebbs once, every year. 
The flow is always greater than the ebb; 
and every year the Tide brings more 
citizens to the Western prairies and leaves 
less in the East. The farmer in the west- 
ern prairie would admit to you that he 
could not get along unless he was supplied 
with harvesters in this way every fall 
The Canadian Pacific Railway would—if 
it, were telling you its business—tell you 


that it is a considerable factor in the earn- 
ings of the road every summer. ‘The 
banks would tell you that unless these 
men went West, or at all events unless 
some means were found to harvest the 
crops in time for marketing, and especial- 
ly in time to get the grain to the head of 
the lakes before navigation closes, it 
would be a serious thing for the business of 
the country. In short, the Harvesters’ 
Excursion which is advertised every few 
days for a certain period during the sum- 
mer touches the whole economie fabric of 
the Dominion, and touches every house- 
hold directly or indirectely. 
And it has even a greater effect. 
* * * 


Here is a wholesome figure—the har- 
vester. He is a man of sweat and clayed 
boots. His hands are strong and his chest 
is broad. But in the harvesters’ excur- 
sions they are not all real farm laborers. 
All sorts of men go to make up the pas- 
senger list of the groaning trains. 

There, in the corner of the car sit four 
young fellows in city clothes. One is a 
college student, a man who has_ been 
studying for Medicine; another is studv- 
ing engineering at Queen’s; the third is 
the son of a Middlesex farmer who has 
persistently and consistently told his 
father that he never would consent to 
work on a mere farm since he had had a 
taste of higher education, but cireum- 
stances arose during the summer which 
made him change his mind,—‘the other 
fellows” thought it would be a_ great 
thing to do, to go farming for the summer 
and come hack to University with a roll 
of bills and a memorable. experience, so 
he had joined the party, the only real 
farmer of the four; the fourth man was 
a clerk in a city warehouse who happen- 
ed to be boarding in the same house with 
the others when the western fever had 
taken them: he was a thin fellow, aene- 
mie and inclined to be peevish. 

Not far from them in the ear sat an 
old figure in corduroys. He had a long 
beard in which there were still signs of 
bay rum and oil. Amidst all the uproar 
in the still unsettled car, he was sitting 
quietly reading a shabby little book. 

“Hello, Dad!” shouted a_ roysterer, 
“What vou going West f’r? Goin’ t’ get 
a job of knittin’? Or are y’ hirin’ out as 
a nurse girl?” 
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A View in the Harvesters’ Special, 


The old man looked up, with a pair of his book for moment, ‘Nursin’! If 
heady black eyes, darting malicious anybody needs nursing it’s you, Mis- 
vlances at his tormentor. ter Boy! Where’s your nurse. Did she 


“Iknittin’!” he exclaimed, laying down feed y’ before she let y’ out?” 


THE 


The laugh was turned. The old man 
resumed his book, glancing up now and 
again just to make sure that the lesson 
had taken effect. 

“Knittin’!”” he muttered, as I dropped 
into a seat beside him. “Impudence of 
‘em! Why—” relinquishing his book 
once more and turning to tell his story 
to a sympathetic listener, “Why I be’n 
farmin’ for fifty years. JI know more 
about farmin’ in one day than them there 
young whelps ever will know. Knittin’!” 

There was a pause, and then: 

“Hev you be’n out here before?” 

“Once or twice.” 

“D—d’ ye think—think maybe they’d 
hire an oldish fellow like me?” 

“T don’t see what difference that makes 
so long as you can do what they want.’ 


‘““‘Well—” and his story began, “Y’ see 
I’ve be’n to home for m’ whole life, back 
in Wellington county. The most I ever 
traveled was to the Winter Fair at Guelph 
one time. ‘There’s always be’n work t’ do 
at home. We got a’ hundred acres clear- 
ed. Nothin’ to pay off at all. But it 
never just seemed to pay enough to afford 
a hired man. So we be’n workin’ it—me 
and me brother Tom—ever since the old 
man died. 


“Well, the other day—the other day, 
my brother Tom—Tom he died. He w: 
older than me and he’d got icinaiis 
pretty bad. He used to wear so much 
flannel wrapped round his legs that he 
could scarcely get the boots on. Anyway, 
he—he died six weeks ago. Soa month 
after he was buried I just begun to see 
that it was no use tryin’. It was no good 
of me tryin’ to run the farm alone, and 
there was no good tryin’ to hire any help 
f’r y’ see it’s sandy soil. Anyways, I got 
discontent and sort of lonesome and I 
just rented the farm and bought some 
clothes and a ’scursion ticket. Don’t 
know exactly what'll happen. But any- 
ways I won’t die without havin’ seen a 


bit of country bigger ’n Wellington 
County.” 
~ =< 's 
The train lurched and rolled past 
Parry Sound and Sudbury, along the 


North Shore of the big lake, beyond the 
Twin Cities and out toward Winnipeg. 

Our section was going through to Regina. 
At some stations farmers were lined up on 
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the platforms calling to those within the 
‘ars to come out and bargain for work. 
Some went and some contented them- 
selves with staying inside and mocking 
those without. Some of those that an- 
swered the solicitations of the farmers did 
so only asa joke. After negotiating, after 
haggling over the wages and asking all 
sorts of ridiculous questions as to the 
board and the accommodation they 
would jump on the steps of the train as it 
commenced to move out, and wave their 
hands at the chagrined farmers. 

“T guess I e’n fill the job for ye,” said 
one youth, addressing one of these anxi- 
ous farmers. “I can read and write and 
recite poetry. I ¢’n sew on buttons and 
with a little experience I guess I could 
make butter.” 

“But—but—” protested the farmer, 
driven to distraction by the thought that 
he was wasting time while his wheat was 
cemanding attention. “But are you will- 
ing to work in the fields—in the fields 
at aE 

‘Oh! mocked the youth, 
merely want a day laborer. 
you wanted a lady’s maid. Here Bill. 
Here’s a guy wants somebody to help his 
wife with the washing.” Then he ran be- 
fore the farmer’s boot touched him. 

Most of ti:e men wished to go as far West 
as they could get before accepting work. 
It costs them no more and on the other 
hand they were seeing more of the coun- 
try. The four college students wanted to 
get up to Prince Albert. The old man, 
who by this time had entered into the 
spirit of the adventurers and had even 
managed to contribute an old fashioned 
song to the programme for one evening, 
calculated to get off at Regina. He dis- 
appeared from the car, the four students, 
a lame boy who wanted to study for the 
ministry and hoped to earn money toward 
that end by working in the harvest, a 
score of regular farm laborers—all melted 
away, until finally one night, the car was 
empty and I had reached the end of my 
journey. 


“Oh you 
I thought 





* * * 


There was a woman on one of these 
excursions once, a tall woman with a 
‘adaverous face and bird-like black eyes. 
She boarded one of the Harvesters’ 
Specials at the Union Station in Toronto. 
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The Farmers at Way-side Stations tried to Strike Bargains with the Men. 


Conductors came through and asked her 
if she was sure she knew which train she 
wanted to go on. She replied, with asper- 
itv, that the said conductors could wager 
their lives that she did. They hinted 
that the car would be full of men and 
that she might not find it very pleasant. 
But she would say no more, only piled 
her luggage around her like a barricade, 
folded her hands—on which she wore 
lace affairs with no ends in the fingers— 
and closed ‘her eyes preparatory to sleep. 


‘ 


There was considerable astonishment 
among the other passengers when they 
heard that this woman intended accom- 
panying them on their journey. Some 
complained to the conductor, but the 
conductor was a good-natured man and 
refused to say anything, partly because he 
had seen expression in the woman’s face 
which led him to believe that interference 
would be indiscreet and that, on the other 
hand, the fair person was quite capable 
of taking care of herself, 


THE ANNUAL 


All the other cars on that train were 
noisy from the first. At night the crowd 
held pillow fights and raced up and down 
the long aisle exchanging harmless blows 
and shouting. The more favored—or 
less favored car—did nothing of the kind. 
There was a subdued air about it. The 
men whispered over their cards or the 
dominoes. Many a round oath died in 
the making. There ruled an air of abash- 
ment and discontent. 

Finally the discontent came to a head 
and a deputation was selected, after a pro- 
longed meeting on the platform, to ap- 
proach the fair intruder. 

They drew near her corner of the car. 
The spokesman had to be prodded re- 
peatedly in order to keep him up to the 
mark, 

The woman bristled as they drew near 
and formed a shuffling semi-circle around 
her. 

“Well!” she demanded, pulling on her 
mitts. 

“If you please, Lady—” 

“Don’t lady me. What do you want?” 

“We'd like if—we’d like, if you was 
agreeable, to have the honor of payin’ 
your fare by a regular train, seein’ as this 
one is sort of over-crowded with men—” 

“You'd what, Sir?” 

But before they could answer, setting 
forth their case again, she had hailed the 
conductor, who happened to be passing. 

“Mister!”’ she said, “These here men 
are suggestin’ that a lone female oughtn’t 
to be travelin’ on a train with a parcel of 
hounds of men. I just want to ask you 
this much. Did I——” 

“Yes,” assented the conductor precipi- 
tately. 

“Wait till I finish. Did I pay my fare? 
Did I not get on board this train before 
these lazy hounds came on it? Didn’t I 
mind my own business and keep to my- 
self?” 

“You did, lady.” 
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“And ain’t I within my rights?” 

“You are, lady.” 

“Then—beat it!” she cried, waving a 
newspaper in the faces of the other men, 
“Get out of my way. I'll report you for 
insultin’ a lone woman if you don’t.” 

The crowd thinned. It was their last 
opportunity to protest. They traveled 
through to the Western plains, a sad and 
a wise crowd. When they wanted fun 
they went to the other cars. When they 
returned, late in the night, they trod 
softly past the section wherein the travel- 
ing virgin reclined. 

x * Ox 


A group were sitting in the end of a 
car playing cards. It consisted of a 
French-Canadian, an Arcadian, two On- 
tario farm laborers and a college student. 
Over their shoulders peered a mixed 
crowd. The crowd had become acquaint- 
ed, Ba’tis’e had expounded on the vir- 
tues of Old Quebee to the Ontario men. 
The college man had learned something 
of farmers and their good heartedness. 
And all of them had overcome old pre- 
judices. ‘The Ontario men had set out 
upon the trip with the idea that they were 
sritish and that the IFrench-Canadians 
were an inferior race, a race of traders. 


The French-Canadians had come with 
the idea that the Ontario men were 
all boors and _— ruflians. But with 
the mixing of the two, and the gen- 


eral companionship of the little French- 
Canadian padre, who was accompanying 
these sons of his parish, the barriers were 
removed and a better understanding com- 
menced between the two different kinds 
of Canadians. 

The tide flows right out to the feet of 
the very Mountains. It brings men of 
one part of the Dominion in contact with 
men of other parts. It breaks down pro- 
vincialism. It spreads knowledge. It is 
a wonderful institution. 
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Is There a Peril in Foreign 


Education ? 


By 


C. B. Bertrand 


OST of those who have attained suc- 
cess of any kind, have been able to 
speak the language of the country 

wherein their energies were put forth. 
Most men, planning ‘for the future of their 
children, believe in teaching the said 
children the language of the country in 
which they are to live. Of course, the 
language of a country does not refer to 
the mere succession of standardized sounds 
and signs which serve in the interchange 
of ideas, but to the thousand habits of 


thought, standards of judgment, and 
methods of business which characterize 


different countries and which distinguish 
one from another. To be a business suc- 
cess in China a man must know more than 
the Chinese language, in the ordinary 
sense of that word; more than the Chinese 
laws and business usages: he must under- 
stand the Oriental attitude of mind, and 
if he tries to apply purely English meth- 
ods he fails: for he must adapt himself to 
the “language” of China. 

There is as much difference between 
Americanism (using that word in its 
application to the continent of North 
America) and Continentalism as there is 
between the mental processes of a London 
merchant and a trader in the bazaar in 
an Eastern city. There is as much differ- 
ence between the “language” of the New 
World and the language of the Old World 
as there is between a Roman Catholic 
Priest and a Unitarian lecturer. The 
difference lies in the fundamental view- 
points of life held by the two men: and the 
difference between America and the Old 
World is of an origin just as deep. “Con- 
tinentalism,” and “Englishism” are based 
upon views of life and standards of Judg- 


ment which are foreign to “Americanism” 
and ‘‘Canadianism.”’ 

This article refers especially to the edu- 
cation of Canadian and American child- 
ren abroad. In Paris, Ulmach, Vienna, 
Florence, Berlin and London, the visitor 
is constantly meeting young people froin 
the towns or cities of Canada and the 
United States. They are usually the 
children of wealthy Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. In many cases they are obtaining 
finishing instructions in music, painting, 
or the other arts, which they could not ob- 
tain in Canada. ‘To the latter, this article 
does not refer. Immersed in the atmos- 
phere of art, genius and starvation which 
Kurope and only Europe can supply, these 
students are to a great extent isolated from 
the dangers (as one might almost call 
them) to which this article refers. But 
the other students, those that are being 
given the Paris finish or the English Un1- 
versity finish, are, we submit, in consider- 
able danger, the danger of being taught 
the “language” of the Old World to the 
prejudice, if not the exclusion, of a proper 
knowledge of the New World from which 
they came and to which they must, in 
most cases, return. 

I met, in London, two Canadian ‘‘child- 
ren” who had been in Paris four years 
and who had seen nothing of their own 
country in that time. They were curious 
little women, exquisitely tinted with that 
ineffable coloring which is called “Paris!”’ 
They spoke and moved after the manner 
of Parisians, which was indeed very pret- 
ty and very desirable. But there was a 
dee eper characteristic which this same 

“Paris!”’ had endowed them with. Their 
whole outlook on life was blase. It would 


IS THERE A PERIL IN 
have required a miracle to have stirred 
their real enthusiasm for anything. They 
had come to that unhappy state where 
they believed that the sum of beauty had 
already been totalled and that Lite was 
but a silken thread, of a certain length, to 
be unravelled as fast as possible and spent 
with conformity to fashion. 

You may say that these two children 
were really only children, and that, had 
they possessed a livelier sense of humor, 
and more common sense, they might have 
been different. You may insist that the 
majority of children, and your own par- 
ticularly, would never have turned out so, 
or you may assert that maturity would 
have tempered their ideas with the beauti- 
ful commonplace. I think not, however. 
I venture the opinion that Canadian girls, 
sent to Paris to be finished, are all apt to 
turn out much in the same manner. And 
it is wrong. Canada needs strong men, 
and men who possess, above all things, Im- 
agination and Enthusiasm. A little of 
Paris is very well. We can well afford to 
import a few graces into the New World 
but we cannot afford to wean Canadians of 
the Canadian language and maintain in 
their place, transplanted Continentals, 
who pine for the rare things of Paris and 
the charming indolence of the wealthy 
European. 

So much applies to women: 
main—Oxford, or rather, 
Life of England. 

I need state but once that I admit all 
that is claimed for Oxford and even more; 
that it is a rare privilege to have been edu- 
cated there: and that it is usually a pleas- 
ure merely to meet an Oxford or a Cam- 
bridge man, even though he may have no 
other quality to reeommend him than the 
little “air” which a true son of either Uni- 
versity carries. And yet there is an ob- 
jection to Oxford and Cambrige from the 
stand-point of Canadians: that is to say, 
these Universities are not always good in 
their effect upon the Canadian who goes 
there for the completion of his studies. 

I must first make an exception, and that 
is in the case of Canadians who intend to 
devote their lives to academic work, men 
who intend to return to Canada as profes- 
sors in our Canadian Universities. In 
these cases, Oxford and Cambridge are en- 
abled to exert their greatest and best in- 
fluence in Canada. In other cases they 
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are apt to fail, very apt. Canada cannot 
fail to benefit by the importation of the 
best things, best influences from abroad, 
just as she is benefited by the imported 
graces from the girls’ schools and drawing 
rooms of the Old World. But in the case 
of the Canadian son, educated at an Kng- 
lish University, there is a danger that not 
only is the embryo Canadian spoiled for 
participation in the active, every-day 
uffairs of Canada, but a re-action is caused 
in the mind of the stay-at-home Canadian 
against such very things as Oxford cul- 
ture. 

We may need the spirit of Oxford and 


Cambridge in our Universities: but in 
daily life we do not need it, in fact, we 


cannot afford to have it unless it has been 
transmitted and filtered into our national 
life through our Universities. For Oxford 
and Cambridge have a way of looking on 
life which is not Canadian. ‘They teach 
Canadian sons the language of Old World 
Scholarship and Old World refinement to 
the detriment of Canadianism. There is a 
saying in London that even an English 
Oxford man requires several months of 
“breaking in” to make a success even in 
that city. It is admitted that these young 
men require to have “their corners knock- 
ed off.” In short, they must be taught to 
adjust their Oxford learning to the needs 
and exigencies of every-day life. In Eng- 
land, the process is not as difficult as in 
Canada because Kngland is leavened with 
“Oxfordism.” But in Canada, the dis- 
tance between practical Canadian life with 
all its crudities and rule-o’-thumb neces- 
sities, and “Oxford!” is enormous. ‘The 
Oxford graduate, returning to Canada, 
finds himself in a country which is—and 
why should we deny it—-very crude, very 
new. He has not lingered long enough 
in England to have even that much ‘“re- 
ducing” process. He arrives in his na- 
tive city conscious that he has had ad- 
vantages which few of his compatriots 
have had, and it is Just a question whether 
he becomes a useful Canadian citizen, ex- 
erting a good influence upon the com- 
munity, or—an unhappy exile, a man 
who has been fed on the oats at Oxford 
and cannot find satisfaction in the plain 
meadow grass at home. 

Had Eastern Canada been peopled with 
Oxford or Cambridge graduates, in the be- 
ginning of her history: had her sons been 
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men of erudition and urbanity—there 
would have been no C.P.R. through the 
Mountains, no G.T.P. to Prince Rupert, 
no turbines under Niagara Falls. 1L do 
not mean that men of this type are not 
as clever as other men, nor that they have 
not a place, and an honorable place in the 
order of any nation. But men of this 
type are the ultimate product of old civi- 
lizations. New countries develop men of 
imagination and enthusiasm. Men who 
do not possess these qualities cannot live 
for long in young communities. On the 
other hand, growing old, the same com- 
munity, produces—Oxfords. Oxford has 
the poise, the philosophic-bearing, the 
qualities of an old community. She is a 
stranger to youth, enthusiasm and imag- 
ination. 

The University life of England holds 
many things which, if they could but be 
translated into the language of Canadian- 
ism, would enoble our nation. But these 
things require interpretation and the me- 
dium through which this may be done, is 
the Canadian University. Operating 
through MeGill, Queen’s, Laval, the Uni- 
versities of ‘Toronto, Winnipeg or Sask- 
atchewan—the Old Country may put a 
new, and an excellent flavor into our ex- 


istence. But Oxford, as a treatment for 
an active Canadian is, I submit, almost 
fatal. An Englishman from Oxford 1s 


far more useful in Canada than a Cana- 
dian from Oxford. For the former finds 
the appeal of novelty in the new country 
and, if he is at all of a good sort, he is 
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willing to adjust his Oxfordism to Canada. 
But the Canadian, unless he be a rare 
man, returns to a land which claims him 
for its own son, it’s crudities he recognizes 
as the same things which, before he ai- 
tended Oxford, he accepted as matters of 
course. He has no means to gratify the 
taste which has been cultivated in him. 
Abstinence emphasizes the desirability, 
and the discontent. Instead of adapting 
Oxford to Canada, he feels indignant that 
he cannot remodel Canada to the standard 
of the Old World. He fails and is bitter, 
or withdraws from real participation in 
the affairs of the community. The com- 
munity, conscious of its own deficiencies, 
sees him fail and considers that it ‘“‘serves 
him right.” 

Canada may need “Oxford” but her 
sons are more important to her. As Uni- 
versity professors, Oxfordized Canadians 
may do excellent work, but in the out- 
door work of Canada Oxford has as yet no 
place. The same applies to the importa- 
tion of Continentalism. There is nothing 
so necessary to Canada as Canadians. 
There are far too many French-Canadian 
Nationalists, too many over-ardent Im- 
perialists, too many Scotch, Irish, English 
and Americans. The man who does Can- 
uda the favor of educating his son at Ox- 
ford or his daughter in Paris, might just 
do well to remember that in so doing, he 
may be divorcing them from the country 
that needs them. Educate them at home, 
with a finish—but only a finish—abroad. 
There is too great a risk in this foreign 
education. 








sir Maxwell Aitken 


By 


James Grant 


HIS is the story of a man—half boy 
and half man—who set out to build 
himself a great castle, and when he 

hed pulled great stones together ready for 
the raising of the walls and the towers of 
the building, and when he had even raised 
some of the walls to a height which showed 
how great a castle it was to be—he sud- 
denly left off at his castle-building and 
went away with men who told him that 
there was a greater work to be done; who 
told him of a land of dragons, and who 
said that it would be much better work to 
eo in for killing the dragons than for fin- 
ishing the walls of the castle. For the 
castle, they said, would be but a selfish 
work, whereas to rid the country of a pest 
would be a work done for the whole peo- 
ple and would make the world remember 
him always as a man who had done it a 
ereat service. 

This refers to young Sir Maxwell Aitken 
who set out to become master of the finan- 
celal situation in Canada, which is equival- 
ent to the building of the castle afore- 
mentioned; but who has been turned aside 
to champion the cause of the Unionist 
Party and the Imperialists of England 
who seek to Cestroy the dragon of Liberal- 
ira and Imperial indifference. A large 
number of people in Canada have over- 
looked the most interesting fact about Sir 
Maxwell Aitken. They have been argu- 
ing as to whether he made his millions 
out of watered stock or whether he merely 
took opportunities which they were too 
<low to see. They have, I submit, missed 
the point. It does not matter whether Sir 
Maxwell Aitken made his money by stock 
manipulation or by saving up the interest 
on a postoffice deposit: in the: procession 
of great men who walk down: the main 

oe 


~treet of the earth every day, he is a curi- 
ous figure—a strange figure, and the only 
auestion is, will that figure grow greater 
or will it dwindle? Is he in the ascent or 
it the zenith? If he is in the zenith there 
is nothing more for Canadians to care 
about. In England a public man may 
have a mellow sunset; in Canada and the 
United States a great man’s sun sets at the 
zenith. It dare not decline. 


Of course, there is also the question of 
Sir Max Aitken’s courage. He knew he 
Was a 200d castle-builder. He knows, and 
fair-minded Canadians know, too, that if 
he had remained in Canada he would have 
heen probaply one of the greatest finan- 
cial forces in the Dominion. But he has 
quit Finance for Politics and Imperial- 
ism. Has he the courage to keep on, or 
will he go back and complete his career 
as a financier? Or will he stand by 
his fate as a politician, whether it be to 
die as a back-bencher, or to lead a na- 
tion—more than a nation—an empire. 


Before forty the New World grudges a 
tian serious publicity. It reads accounts 
of boy prodigies who play pianos or vio- 
ins or sing sacred solos in church choirs; 
or, in athletics, it is glad enough to hear 
of champion bowlers, pitchers, runners or 
lacrosse players who developed at an early 
nage: but in the realm of Politics and 
linance men of thirty-five are children— 
to be seen and not heard. Therefore, al- 
though Max Aitken at twenty-three had 
merged two banks, although before he was 
thirty he had bought and redeemed a dy- 
ing trust company, although he had ex- 
»loited railways and power companies in 
tropical latitudes—little was heard of him 
‘n Canada. His own generation was jeal- 
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ous, the older generation was suspicious. 
lle himself chose to work quietly. [lis 
influence was underneath the surface-show- 
ing of older merchants and financiers, and 
it is to be feared, undid the foundations of 
many of them who were too proud and 
too slow to mateh their wit against a 
youngsters. ven since he formed the 
greatest mergers in Canada, the cement 
trust and the car trust, he had been little 
known among the general public until the 
Canadian Associated Press in London cab- 
led to Canada last December that ‘‘Mr. 
W. M. Aitken” was creating almost a sen- 
sation in his election campaign in one ct 
the Manchesters. 

Canadians in eastern Canada, where 
Aitken was born, said: “Max Aitken! Max 
Aitken, running for member of Parlia- 
ment in England! Who is he? What 
Max Aitken is it?” And then they re- 
membered, 

“Oh, that littl fellow who used to be 
old man Star's secretary! Well! well! 
We thought he was dead when Stairs died. 
Isn't that odd!) Member of Parliament in 
Mueland !”’ 

Other Canadians, except for a few busi- 
hess men who had not taken Max seriously 
enough im time and who rubbed their 
hoses reflectively, knew even less about 
him, and asked for further information. 
(pon which they were told that Max 
Aitken was a young man who had done 
well In Canada and who was now buying 
his way into popularity in the Old Coun- 
try—of course, they said “buying.” It 
is only recently, when Sir Sandford Flem- 
ing in the Canadian Senate attacked him 
hor alleged stock-jobbing In connection 
with the forming of the Canadian cement 
miereer, and Jater, when it was announced 
that Kine Creorge, al his coronation, had 
heen pleased to make him ‘Sir’? Max 
Aitken, that Canadians really began seri- 
ously to consider him. For, as T said be- 
fore, we heerudge distinction to mere 
vouths of thirty who may happen to be 
worth a few million pounds sterling. 

One should, of course, begin with a 
story of Sir Maxwell's early struggles, but 
this element in the usual history of a suc- 
cessful man was left out in Sir Maxwell’s 
case. Tis father was a Presbyterian min- 
ister in a small town in New Brunswick. 
“Max” was educated at Dalhousie College, 
and after leaving there read law in (then 


(iovernor) Tweedie’s office. He read more 
of it in R. B. Bennett's office in Calgary. 
But these facts throw little light on his 
career. Tle earned his living for a time 
by short-hand and insurance. [ven to- 
day, when he wishes to dispose of a letter 
quickly, he writes a memo in Pitman’s 
~ystem on the the bottom of it for his 
recretary, 

Between his twentieth and his twenty- 
fifth vear he was a considerable figure in 
Maritime Province finance. He became 
secretary, but afterward partner, of John 
S. Stair, a leading business man of Hali- 
fax. The lean-faced secretary soon wieid- 
ed as much business influence in Halifax 
as the average successful man wields at 
tittv. At twenty-three he brought about the 
consolidation of the Union Bank of Hah- 
fax and the Commercial Bank of Wind- 
sor, At twenty-five he was building rail- 
ways and lighting plants in Cuba. Then 
he bought three-quarters of the stock of 
the Montreal Trust Company, and, chang- 
ing his residence to Montreal, took charge 
of that institution, so that it recovered its 
health and thrived, despite the panic of 
1907. In 1909 he was listed as one of 
Montreal's millionaires. That vear he 
bought the RhodesCurry Car Company, 
and, associated with Mr. N. Curry, formed 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. 
A vear or two ago, with Rodolphe Forgei 
and I. R. Wood, he formed the Canadian 
Cement Company. Meanwhile, his enter- 
prises continue to do well, while he has 
become an Enelish M.P. and a Knight. 

Hlis history is singularly disappointing 
in failures. THe had so few that he might 
have been merely mediocre. At all events, 
those that he eid have he managed to han- 
dle in such a wav that few people ever 
knew of them and nobody hax the chance 
fo make anecdotes of thers ‘the Celect 
tion of funny-column readers. When 
Stairs died the Tlalifax people said. or 
whispered: “Little Max Aitken is dead. 
foo.” But he wasn’t. Tle went on, until 
now he stands where it behooves him te 
sav: “Tow now shall T turn?” And in 
his own answer to his own question lie 
fathoms of human interest. 

I interviewed him at his home in’ Wor- 
plesdon, Surrey, the other day. T will not 
sav that he was difficult to interview, nor 
easv. You could tell that he had not been 
interviewed very often before, and that he 
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did not view with any pleasure, nor with 
any displeasure, the prospect of his being 
“written up.” 

[ will not say that he was a distinguish- 
ed-looking man, for he was not. I will 
not admit that you would have picked him 
out from other men as being a genius, 
for it would, I submit, be untrue. He 
was of medium height and sallow com- 
plexion. Tle allowed his shoulders to 
droop. He had eyes of a light shade, 
which he opened wide, and with which he 


ne at you clearly and sharply. But 


they betr ayed no signs of anything extra- 
ordin: ary until after you had seen the man 
and talked to him several times. Then 
you understood them. But on first impres- 


sion he appeared to be a man of light 


build, with little color and thin hair, 
nervous hands, and a voice that sounded 
as though he was recovering from a cold. 
Ile looked like a thousand other respec- 
table men of intelligence, but he looked 
also—over-worked. 

This thin hair was tousled on the top 
of his head as though he had been lying 
down and reading. It was the color of wet 
sand. 

“Come in,” he said, extending a long, 
flexible hand. 

He glanced just once into the visitor’s 
face. It was a quick glance that appraise 
nothing but essentials. The eyes were of 
that kind which cannot touch another pair 
cf eyes for long without saying something. 
Thev had not the accomplishment of an 
impersonal gaze. They seemed to be 
trained in efliciency. They were the sort 
of eves that are employed by orderly 
brains to glean information for the Blind 
Man who lies behind the walls of the skull, 
examining the world by proxy of ear and 
eve, nose and touch, and analyzing every- 
thing as a blind man would feel out the 
fibres of a rope, sort them and classify 
them. Sir Max Aitken’s eves had not, 
however, the faculty of pulling down the 
mental blinds and hiding the fact that his 
brain was thinking, unless he dropped the 
lids. 

There were some questions to be asked: 

“Do you believe that trusts are bad 
things?” 

“No. I believe in ‘consolidations.’ Thev 
are more efficient. ‘They give better ser- 
vice to the consumer. In a large country 
such as Canada, thev reduce the distribu- 
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tion costs. They are 
sumer. 

“You admit that they centralize power 
and that they offer opportunities for un- 
s¢ rupulous men?” 

“Of course. So does a police force.’ 

Presently a nurse brought a baby in 
and he kissed it good-night. It could talk, 
and it had a message to deliver to its 
father concerning an important adventure 
with a hair brush. The maker of Trusts 
and the small person arrived at a final 
and confidential decision, whereupon some 
curls returned to their place upon the 
nurse’s shoulder and Sir Max resumed 
his discussion of the responsibilities of 
wealth. 

The ivy falls in a million green ripples 
from the eaves of his house to the paths 
which encircle it. There is a lawn and 

little lake, trees and flowers, paths that 
are always inviting you to explore the 
shade behind a certain tree but which, 
being in England, and knowing their 
proper place as paths, know perfectly well 
that they need not expect vou to use them 
except when you have nothing better to 
do; their duty being to invite you and 
accept your snub, if you don’t choose to 
come. This is part of the charm of 
ingland. 

In this house one had found him. All 
around him were the things which would 
have taken an ordinary man a life-time 
to collect. 

We were in the library. Out there, 
through the deep windows, the lawn ran 
away and hid under the skirts of the 
oaks and behind the clouds of rhododen- 
drons which stood high on rising ground 
against the sky-line like blooming nurse- 
maids accepting the attentions of scores 
of policemen in the shape of bees. A 
swaggering wind insulted the roses which 
climbed modestly over the condescending 
hows of an oak, and bullied the rushes in 
ihe little lake who took his beating with 
averted faces, and whispered together like 
cowed things. In the house itself was 
every necessity and every luxury, was 
order, was good taste, was the savor of a 
a gentler presence somewhere. and the 
presence of children. There, in a deep 
chair, was the master of these things, this 
boy, Sir Max Aitkin. 

“Tumph!” he said, 
“We need rain. 


good for the con- 


moving uneasily. 
We need it badly.” 


SER’ MAX AITKEN. 


Rain was all that one could see him 
needing. Everything else was there that 
the ordinary Englishman could want. 
An ordinary Englishman of wealth would 
have been content and would even have 
left it for the rector to wish for rain. 
Having the things Max Aitken had, and 
has, he would have been planning a griz- 
zley shoot in the north of Vancouver 
Island, or some other thing of little mo- 
ment, but much fun. Instead, lay Max 
Aitken, burning up with ambition, not 
like most men who contain a modicum of 
petrol and use it slowly; but like—like a 
car with the valve wide open, the spark 
shoved up, spurning the road and leaping 
toward the receding horizon. 

That is a foolish metaphor, because 
Max Aitken’s horizon does not recede. He 
knows enough to chalk the spot he is aim- 
ing at. He aimed first at financial mas- 
tery In Canada. He was on the way when 
he came to England. 

before Max Aitken left Canada he was 
selling more than thirteen million dollars’ 
worth of bonds every year. In other words, 
he was an importer of money, just as Sir 
William Mackenzie is. Mackenzie import- 
ed and still imports an amount consider- 
ubly greater than Max Aitken imported. 
But Sir William is an old experienced bor- 
rower, and Sir Maxwell is scarcely out of 
his twenties. In the early part of last 
vear, having already formed the cement 
merger and the Canada Car Company, and 
having been the prime mover in a score 
of industrial concerns all over the Domin- 
ion, from the manufacture of enamelled 
iron ware in the east to the development 
of electrical power at Calgary, he bought 
the Montreal Rolling Mills Company for 
four million dollars. In July he sold it 
io the Steel Company of Canada. 

That month he went to England. 
health had given out. 

It was here that he met the men who 
caused him to change the direction of his 
ambitions. It is said that the two chief 
influences toward this end were Rudyard 
Kipling and Bonar Law: Kipling and 
Aitken had met vears before, just after 
Kipling had been given an honorary de- 
gree by McGill University. The author 
of Mulvaney and Kim and Puck of Paak’s 
Hill, was then riding on a fifteen-cent ex- 
cursion steamer on the River Mirimachi, 
in the east. Aitken was a fellow passen- 
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ger, and it was there that the friendship 
had started. Mr. Bonar Law had played 
with Max Aitken when the two lived in 
the vicinity of Neweastle in their juvenile 
days. Law’s father was a clergyman, as 
was also Aitken’s. ‘Their interests in those 
days had been more or less in common. 

Two years ago, had you asked Max 
Aitken what his ambition was, he would 
probably have laughed at you, or recom- 
mended you to leave curiosity for women. 
Or, if you had been able to read his mind, 
you might have seen that he was planning 
the conquest of the financial world of Can- 
ada. ‘To-day, he has a new ambition, one 
which explains his relation to the Union- 
ist Party in England. Sir Maxwell Aitken, 
the manipulator of stocks and bonds, has 
forsworn the old art to learn the new art 
of polities. 

Ife was bitten in ingland, as many an- 
other Canadian has been bitten, by the 
germ of Imperialism. Men talked to him 
of the needs of the Empire, of the work 
that is to be done to make the Mother 
Country and the Colonies realize the 
meaning of the word Empire. With mil- 
lions already in his possession, he turned 
his back upon his plans for financial con- 
quests and enlisted under Mr. Balfour. 

A woman novelist would say that this 
was the ‘‘tragedy” of Sir Maxwell Aitken, 
that with all the things he has done and 
all the things he has accomplished for 
himself, he is not satisfied. Of course, he 
is not satisfied! Would any man, worthy 
of the name, be content to have finished 
the game at quarter-time ? His has been 
a curious adventure with life. He set out 
twelve vears ago to conquer something 
that anv man might have thought was 
worth conquering. The world of finance 
was the world he had learned to know. 
The citadel, wherein the Chiefs of the 
Legions were ensconced, lav before him 
like a walled city, bristling with pride, 
ponderous, looking down on him with 
erey indifference. The years—scarcely 
eight of them—leapt from the Future into 
the Past, over his head, and left him 
standing within the walled city, a voung 
ealiph. 

That there were still greater caliphs he 
knew: Sir William Mackenzie and Sir 
Donald Mann were still his seniors: but he 
had attained that height where the Eco- 
Machine became his servant, in- 
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stead of his master: where a dollar be- 
came, Instead of the comptroller of his 
commissary department, his messenger, 
his minion, Then he left that arena and 
went out with Kipling and Bonar Law to 
conquer the new one of which they paini- 
ed pictures, 

It is an old story now how Sir Maxwell 
went ito the election last December and 
how, although the seat was rated as a dif- 
ficult one for a Unionist to win, he woii 
it bv a substantial majoritv. At that time 
the great London dailies devoted great 
space to his campaign. Ile was discussed 
pro and con by all the papers, Bonar Law, 
in an election address, described Aitken as 
“the most capable yvoung man T knew.” 
The ‘Toronto Globe, having made sure just 
who he was, contributed a fatherly edci- 
torial in which it admonished him io be 
as strecessful in his new line of tife as 
his old, the penalty, it hinted, beine ereat- 
er obscurity than if he had been only an 
ordinary oman and failed. But Mas 
Sitken was in no position to pay any al- 
tention to the people who had ignored hin 
before he went to Eneland, and who were 
compelled lo recognize him after the peo- 
ple of Mneland had “discovered” hos alnh- 
ties. Tle retired to his new home in ne- 
mand, asick man. There followed a time 
when he was scarcely expected to recover, 
~o much strength had he expended im Ins 
first political battle. But he had won it. 

The question is: Tlow much ability has 
Sir Maxwell Aitken? And what kind of 
ability ix 14? Tf one could answer these 
with certainty, then one night be able te 
cuess how far Sir Maxwell will trevel in 
the new sphere which he has chosen. The 
attecks which have been made Upon hin 
In connection with his career in Carrade., 
and the things which have been insinuated 
neainst his kmehthood., have litte be:ar- 
ing upon the case. Tt is well known in 
fanned that 2 certain Senator 
who opened the attack on the Canadian 
Cement Company badoa personal reasen 
for his move against Sir Maxwell. It is 
known that Sir Maxwell succeeded in pur- 
chasine control ino» company whieh ibe 
older financier tried to keep him out of: 
tt is known that there has been a e:udee 
of long standing. As for the kmentroed, 
it is well to recall the story of a certain 
very prominent Canadian, and one who 
had rendered bis country invalualbt> ser- 
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vice, Who, when certain friendly author'- 
ties offered hima knighthood, sald : 
“Knighthood! Don’t you think | want to 
have one friend left in Canada? Why, 
man, if they knighted me there’d be jeal- 
ousy all over the country, just a: there 
is when anybody is knighted. They would 
<ay that he bought it, that he stole 12, that 
he connived and schemed to get it. No 
thank vou! UH have no knighthood.” 

What was true in those earlier Canadien 
days is quite true now. The public press 
1! Canada has learned to be eracetl, Lo 
new knights and baronets in Canada but 
when Sir Maxwell Aitken was honored be 
was far enough away, and little eneug!: 
known in Canada, to endure ¢riuicism. 
Some few papers wanted to know why cer- 
tain other Canadians had not been teon- 
ored in Sir Maxwell’s place, forgetting that 
the honor was not given to Sir Maxwell 
as to a Canadian, but as to a valued clii- 
zen of the British Empire, living in lNne- 
land. Elis ability as a man of busine-s 
has not been proven to be any less by the 
attacks upon him. This knighthood wa: 
undoubtedly a recognition not only or jis 
own worth as a citizen of England, but of 
the high family with which Sir Maxweil 
Is Connected, 

Now, these are some of his qualities, as 
one might read them in looking over the 
facts of his career and in meeting him. 
Ile has ambition, determination, tenacity 
of purpose, keenness of insight, alertress, 
quickness of decision, and quickness in 
action. Tle works very hard. He rises 
early and goes through his mail. He sees 
husiness callers and gives business direc- 
tions, during the day. In the evening he 
enjovs the same relaxations as other men, 
but when they have gone to bed, when the 
hehts downstairs have been put out, Sir 
Maxwell hes in bed and reads into the 
early hours of the next day. HTe reads 
quickly and digests the information. Tle 
is one of the best-informed men of the 
day, 

“What is vour theory of the Empire?” 
we asked. “What do vou stand for?” 

“T stand,” he said, ‘for a ereater Eim- 
pire, as closely knitted together as the Ger- 
man States.” 

Then came reciprocity, which is another 
matter, 

Sir Max Aitken has a great deal of the 
primitive man about him. Perhaps this 
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ix why Kipling is said to admire him so. 
Perhaps it will help him in polities; per- 
haps not. In his instinct for retaliation 
he is like a boy. If he is hurt a little, he 
will say nothing; if he is hurt to the quick 
hix impulse is to strike straight back, with- 
out a cry, without warning—but to Strike! 
He is a man with the highest moral sen- 
ritiveness, but I would guess him to be 
ruthless in the heat of the game. He would 
not willingly hurt anyone, but when he 
ix running he sees nothing but the goal. 
He bends all his energies toward it. He 
has an appetite for work and an instinet 
for success. These qualities have probably 
assisted him in his career as a financier. 
Finance, however, is a primitive game, 
calling out the primitive instincts. Poli- 
ucs Is less a matter of “LT will.” Politics 
is more subtle. Although a statesman may 
pe self-seeking and an opportunist, he 
must disguise it. He cannot succeed mere- 
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ly by overcoming his enemies, he must 
make his enemies overcome themselves so 
that their defeat looks, in the eves of the 
people, more like the hand of Providence 
than the hand of a political general. Sir 
Maxwell Aitken may possess these subtler 
qualities. At all events, he has the wit to 
find out for himeslf the rules of the new 
Game and adapt himself to them, rather 


than foree the new Game with = old 
methods. 
Ile <tands with three courses before 


him: If he leaves polities in time he has 
vet the kev to the financial; if he remains 
in politics he may succeed, he may become 
a great name throughout the whole km- 
pire; or he may become only one of the 
House of Commons of England—an hon- 
orable enough post, but in Max Aitken’s 
place it would be tragedy, and time for 
someone to write another psycological 
novel, 





IN SUNSHINE 


Sunshine is the land where blossoms blow, 
Nedding their graceful bonnets to and fro; 
W here buttercups and sweet white dasies eTOW, 


Slender and green. 


Sunshine Is the land where butterthies, 
Through the scented gardens, dip and rise, 
And o’er the streamlet flutter. as it lies 


In the silver sheen. 


Sunshine is the land where smiles are sown. 
Where thoughts of kindness and sweet words are 


STOWN ; 


When. bv the gardener down the buds are mown. 


They fly away. 


To comtort those who are within the shade, 
The gloonsy shadows that misfortune made. 
Where hide the violets. timid and afraid. 


Of its face grey. 


Sunshine is the land of light and song, 
Where birds from other countries gaily throng, 
And play among the branches all day long 


The world of nests. 


Sunshine is the land where breezes meet 
The wanderer, who finds that place so sweet, 
And with a soothing whisper gladly greet 


Him, as he rests. 


—Muargaret Oshorne. 













IS name was Clamour—Cyril Cla- 
mour— and he was a Man. 

If Mr. Clamour was specially 
proud of anything, it was of being a man. 
In his secret soul he spelled the word with 
a capital letter. Yet it may be confessed 
that, judged by masculine standpoints, he 
fell short. His morals were irreproach- 
able, his ideas admirably stereotyped, his 
manners beautiful. Had Nature so de- 
creed it, Mr. Clamour would have made 
an excellently conventional British ma- 
tron. As matters were he proved but the 
shadow of a man. 

Mr. Clamour, who was blessed with a 
competency, was an orphan. His only 
surviving relation was an aunt in Edin- 
burgh, from whom, with but small rea- 
son, he flattered himself he had expecta- 
tions. Towards her his behavior was 
painstakingly and, to the recipient of his 
hnepotic attentions, provokingly dutiful. 
very Tuesday he dispatched a pictorial 
post card calculated to keep alight her in- 
terest in the sender. And once a year he 
made a pilgrimage to her shrine, when 
what she called his “pernickitty” ways 
nearly drove the good lady distracted. A 
certain amount of awe—as of one who held 
the powers of good and of evil—tem- 
pered Mr. Clamour’s regard for his rela- 
tive. Once in a moment of extreme dar- 
ing he referred to her as “my fat aunt,’ 
snd for weeks after suffered spasms of 
nervous apprehension lest the carelessly- 
snoken—but quite accurate—description 





-hould by some mischance reach her ears. 

Pending her demise, his annual income 
of two hundred pounds supplied enough 
for a placid and even modestly-luxurious 
existence. Half of the sum secured him 
board and lodging in the most select 
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boarding-house in Budcombe. Mr. Cla- 
mour did not smoke, he had no head for 
liquor, and the social life of the little 
south-coast town made no severe demands 
on the pockets of a bachelor; so the re- 
maining hundred amply sufficed for dress, 
travel and amusements. 

At 8.45 on this brilliant summer morn- 
ing, Mr. Clamour was confronted by the 
first serious mental effort of his day—that 
of choosing a suitable neck-tie. His ways 
were all orderly. The left-hand top draw- 
ev of his duchesse toilet-table held pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and that on the right, col- 
iars—the middle division being devoted 
to ties. 

The drawer opened, they lay before him 
in delicate shades of the newest colors— 
purples, greens, blues, browns. Having 
mentally reviewed the events of the com- 
ing day, Mr. Clamour selected a tie of 
knitted silk in a shade of tabac brown that 
would accord perfectly with the suit af 
summer tweeds he wore. Then, having 
slipped on his coat, and given a final 
twist to the waxed ends of his slender 
moustache, he descended to breakfast. 

Mrs. Durrant, the landlady, who was 
dlready seated behind the tea and coffee 
urns, purred pleasantly at his approach. 
Mr. Clamour was the prize boarder—I beg 
both their pardons—paying guest of her 
establishment. A three vears’ residence 
had made Mr. Clamour a person to be 
considered at ““Mon Repos,” as the double- 
fronted villa at the east end of the esplan- 
ade at Budcombe was named. His room 
was the large one with the sea-view, and 
his likes and dislikes influenced the menus 
more frequently than the other guests 
realized. The minor creature comforts 
which his body craved—the hot-water bag, 
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the early-morning cup of tea—were never 
forgotien. 

In strict justice to Mr. Clamour, it must 
be acknowledged that he never failed to 
confer upon his hostess those little cour- 
tesies for which men of more active lives 
rarely have leisure. At Christmas he in- 
variably supplemented the joint-offering 
of Mrs. Durrant’s guests with an elaborate 
Christmas card, designed and carried out 
in water-color and gold paint by himself. 
And on her most recent birthday his floral 
tribute had been accompanied by a lauda- 
tory poem of his own composition. 

Mr. Clamour’s correspondence was rare- 
ly of an important character. This morn- 
ing a solitary pamphlet lay by his plate 
awaiting his attention. Picking it up, he 
opened it with interest. 

“This is a catalogue of the sale that’s 
to be held at the Manor House. I wrote 
to the auctioneer for it,’ he remarked to 
the company in general. 

“Sure, an’ you're not thinking of furn- 
ishing, are ye?’ Mrs. Moreen, a genial 
irish lady, rallied him. “It’s the nice, 
kind husband yourself’ll make.” 

“Fie! fie! You ne ughty lady. I really 
am surprised at you!” said Mr. Clamour, 
wriggling delightfully as he shook a re- 
proving finger. “When you know what a 
confirmed old bachelor I am. No, speak- 
ing seriously, I saw that the conservatory 
plants were to be sold, and I thought 
lady friend might lke to know the par- 
ticulars. She’s frightfully interested in 
gardening.” 

“Then it’s not marryin’ you’re thinkin’ 
ef? Well, you bachelors ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. Great strong fel- 
lows like you, leaving us poor, weak wo- 
men to protect ourselves! 


Highly gratified, Mr. Clamour protested 
coyly. The insidious flattery of Mrs. 
Moreen’s badinage gave him a wholly de- 
lightful feeling of self-importance. For- 
getting—if he had ever discerned, which 
1s doubtful—that he was undersized and 
not particularly robust, he glowed to know 
himself a lord of creation. 

It was with a sense of added inches that, 
breakfast over, he put on a straw hat whose 
multi-hued ribbon gave a decided sugges- 
tion of millinery, and taking his gloves 
and carefully-rolled umbrella, went out in 


pursuit of his regular morning exercise. 
D 
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The expedition began with a visit to the 
Club, where he glanced at the newspapers, 
end gossiped with other congenial idlers ; 
and ended with a constitutional along the 
miniature esplanade before returning to 
*Mon Repos” to luncheon. 

A period of what Mr. Clamour referred 
to in conversation as “quiet retlection”’ in- 
variably followed the mid-day meal. Re- 
turning to his room, he exchanged his 
walking shoes for bedroom slippers of pink 
quilted silk, and seating himself in a 
-oftly-cushioned easy-chair, drifted gently 


into slumber before he had read more 
than half-a-dozen lines of the book he 
held: to awaken an hour later with a sen- 


sation of profound amazement at the un- 
expected somnolence that had overtaken 
him. 

Having consulted his engagement-book 
end learned—what he knew without look- 
ineo—that no afternoon “At-homes” or 
croquet party claimed his attendance, he 
decided to call upon Miss Fillans, the lady 
on whose behalf he had procured the sale 
catalogue. 

As Mr. Clamour, stepping delicately in 
patent leather shoes and _ purple socks 
adorned with a self-colored clock, mount- 
ed the slope leading to her house, a cheery 
voice from behind hailed him. Turning, 
he found Miss Fillans overtaking him. 
She was a tall, energetic-looking woman. 
A plain cloth hat shaded the grey eyes 
that were the one fine feature of her sen- 
sible face. Her tweed skirt was cut con- 
veniently short, and she carried a stout 
-tick. 

“Were you on your way to call on me? 
she asked. “That’s right! I’m glad we 
didn’t miss each other. [ve just been 
down to the postoffice. Did you come up 
High Street? You must have passed while 
I was inside. Here we are. Come in.” 

They had entered by the rustic gate, 
and were walking up under the pergola 
over which the Dorothy Perkins roses 
were rioting in profusion, before Mr. Cla- 
mour recovered the breath of which the 
steep ascent had robbed him. And they 
had reached the jasmine-covered porch 
before he was ready to utter the succes- 


sion of platitudes that were his idea of 
polite conversation. 
“Wow nice!” (Mr. Clamour had a fav- 


orite adjective and a favorite adverb, and 
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worked them hard). ‘How frightfully 
nice of you to be at home, and on such a 
sweet t day !’ 

“Nice? Not a bit of it,” retorted Miss 
Killans briskly. ‘‘You’re pretty certain 
to find me at home at this time of year. 
In the cold, wet months, when gardening 


is an impossibility, 1 pay all my duty 
calls; then, when the bright weather 


comes, I’ve earned my leisure and am free 
te enjoy my garden.” 

“T brought you this catalogue of the 
Manor House sale. Indeed, | may say, | 
wrote to the auctioneer for it. 1 thought 
it might interest vou. They had some 
frightfully nice things in the conserva- 
tories, and I saw that the executors were 
selling off the pot plants.” 

Miss Fillans nodded appreciatively. 

“That was really very thoughtful of 
you. I’m glad to have it. You'll stay to 
lea?” 

“Oh, it’s really too good of you. 
| really shouldn’t—” 

“No, | won't take a denial. You, sure- 
ly, can’t refuse to take pity on my lone- 
liness?” 

“But it’s really frightfully kind of you,” 
Mr. Clamour continued protesting, even 
when a cup of tea, weakened and sweet- 
ened to his taste, was on a small table at his 
elbow, and he was in the act of selecting 
his first piece of buttered tea-cake. 

The meal in the wide, flower-scented 
s!tting-room was a pleasant one. Both Miss 
Killans and her guest enjoyed it, though 
he took his tea weak to puerility, and ac- 
cepted plum-cake, protesting that he knew 
he would regret it; while his hostess drank 
three cups of strong tea, and revealed the 
healthy appetite of one who leads an out- 
of-door life. 

Miss Fillans was a woman of wide syin- 
pathies, and of a generous nature. Lesser 
minds always called forth her compas- 
sion. She led her visitor to prattle of 
himself, expressed—and felt—an interest 
when he related the stereotyped routine of 
his days, and listened attentively to his 
criticism of the novel he had just read: 
« work which he considered “frightfully 
affecting,’ and which he confessed had 
niade him feel “quite weepy.” 

When tea was over, she showed him 
round the aere of ground whose boundary 
enclosed the leading interest of her spin- 
ster life, and introduced him to the shel- 
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‘ered patch at the sunny end of the kit- 
chen garden, where, with the aid of a row 
of frames, a score or two of bell-glasses 
and sundry lengths of rye matting, she 
Was experimenting in the French system 
ef fruit and vegetable culture for her own 
use. 

Mr. Clamour’s knowledge of horticul- 
ture was ni/, and his vocabulary was limit- 
ed; but after having lis tened attentively 
to her description of the “intensive” 
method of cultivation, he declared that the 
cantaloup melons looked frightfully nice, 
and that the idea of having fresh-cut salad 
nil winter struck him as being frightfully 
clever. And as even unintelligent appre- 
ciation of our hobbies is er tifying, Miss 
Fillans was not ill-pleased with her visi- 
vor. 

When he left, she accompanied him to 
the gate, and sped their parting with a 
cordial invitation to dinner on the follow- 
ing Thursday, when she was entertaining 

few friends. 

“Te is a well-intentioned little soul,” 
she thought, as, taking up the sale cata- 
logue, she settled herself in her special 
cosy chair for a quiet read; ‘but Heavens! 
what an empty life to lead!” 

On the way homewards Clamour, high- 
ly pleased by his reception, found himself 
thinking sympathetic: ally of Miss Fillans. 
How graciously she had welcomed him! 
And then her prompt invitation to dinner 
—how flattering her expressed desire for 
his speedy return ! 

Dinner invitations were rare in Bud- 
combe, which was lavish in afternoon-teas. 
He knew he would enjoy the party, though 
it meant braving the night air. He had 
not thought of that when he accepted the 
invitation. He would much rather it had 
heen for luncheon, although there was a 
certain amount of satisfaction in having 
his fellow-boarders see him go forth ar- 
rayed for a banquet to which they had 
not been invited. Still, it would not do 
to disappoint Miss Fillans. It was his 
duty to give her the benefit of male so- 


ciety. He would dodge the night air by 
engaging the Angel Hotel fly to fetch 
him. 


As he tripped lightly downhill, feeling 
at peace with all his world, the banter of 
the lively Irish widow, Mrs. Moreen, oc- 
curred disquietingly to him. And the 
thought of the enormous number of un- 
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married women in Britain rushed in upon 
his complacency with an overwhelming 
sense of unfulfilled ob ligation. 


Mr. Clamour shared the prevalent mas- 
culine delusion that the women who re- 
iain unwed are those who have lacked 
the opportunity of changing their state. 
And it pained him to think of all these 
poor unhappy females living their incom- 
plete lives because no man had found them 
«tractive. It was with keen self-reproach 
that he realized that he, a Man, had failed 
in his duty towards the weaker sex. 

As he pondered the matter his torpid 
spirit of chivalry sprang into more virile 
existence, and he resolved to remove the 
offence so far as he was concerned and to 
lose no time in proving himself worthy his 
birth. Ilere was a single woman, leading 
a lonely life. He had always admired 
Miss Fillans. Tle would rescue her from 
her forlorn condition by making her his 
wife, and at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

In justice to Mr. Clamour, it must be 
admitted that his knowledge of Miss Fil- 
lans’ independent circumstances did not 
unduly influence his choice. Naturally, he 
filly realized that it would be impossible 
for him to offer his hand to one whose 
income did not at least equal his own, 
which, while amply sufficient for his own 
wants, left no margin for indulgence in 
excessive acts of charity, such as, in his 
estimation, the espousal of a penniless 
bride would have been. 

The sudden prospect of so sweeping a 
change in his manner of life 1 was too ex- 
@ting for one of Mr. Clamour’s meagre 
physique. He ate little dinner, though 
there was roast duckling, and Mrs. Dur- 
rant had provided his favorite steamed 
epricot pud ling. 

Having retired early, he lay long awake, 
rallying his faltering courage by recalling 
all the occasions on which Miss Fillans 
might be said to have given him encour- 
agement. Even that day she had said 
pointedly that any afternoon he would be 
certain to find her at home. What could 
that mean but that she would stay at 
home on the chanee of his ealling? Poor 
Miss Fillans! It almost made him sad to 
think that up till now she had been forced 
te exist without the support of a Man’s 
superior Judgement. 
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It was with sincere admiration for his 
own heroism that, just as the night-light 
flickered out, Mr. Clamour fell asleep on 
the resolution to sacrifice himself, and 
rescue Miss Fallins from the chill atmos- 
phere of spinsterhood. 

The morning proved wet—unpleasantly 
so: but Mr. Clamour, having braced him- 
self to the commission of a magnanimous 
act, dared not risk delay. F inding that 
the weather showed no sign of clearing, he 
cent for the “Angel” fly, and drove off, 
pausing on the way to purchase a bunch 
of white flowers and several yards of white 
setin ribbon, which with femininely deft 
fingers he tied in a graceful bow about 
the stems. 

When the news of his arrival reached 
her, the object of his solicitude, clad in a 
sou’-wester, an old waterproof coat and 
thick-soled boots, was in her French gar- 
den examining her traps of orange-skins 
and cabbage-leaves for the slugs that 
threatened to devastate her seedling plants. 

sother the creature!” she thought, re- 
luctantly abandoning the quest. “He was 
iere yesterd: ay, and he’s coming on Thurs- 
day. What’s brought him back to-day? 
Well—I can’t be rude to anybody in my 
own house. So I suppose I must go in 
and be ‘frightfully nice’ to him!” 

Mr. Clamour, in something like a pani¢ 
now that the moment of his declaration 
had come, sat on the edge of a couch 
desperately clutching his bouquet. The 
consciousness that, owing to the moisture 
of the air, one end of his slender mous- 
tache had lost its stiffness and lmply 
drooped, added to his secret perturbation. 

“Well, Mr. Clamour! I thought you 
were afraid of the damp? What’s brought 
vou out on such a wet morning?” Miss 
Fillans asked genially. Then, struck by 
a comical suggestion of a belated wedding- 
guest in his appearance, she added: “Are 
vou on your way from a wedding?’ 

The chance question supplied the open- 
ing her intending suitor lacked. 

“No—not a wedding. Not to-day, that 
is, but perhaps—shortly. I came—TI know 
it’s frightfully bold of me—but I came— 
indeed, T may say I came especially—to 
ask if vou would marry me?” 

For a moment Miss Fillans believed her 
visitor to be indulging in a sorry attempt 
at a jest: then his obvious discomfiture 
proclaimed his serious intention. 
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“Tush! man; don’t be silly,” she said 
good-humoredly. ‘‘Whatever put such a 
ridiculous notion into your head?” 

“You did!’ Mr. Clamour protested. No 
male being can endure to be flouted with- 
out offering instant justification. “You 
have always been so frightfully nice to 
me. And you invited me to dinner on 
Thursday. And yesterday you told me 
you'd be at home any afternoon I called. 
And—and I thought you’d be hi appier if 
you had a man to take care of you! 

Sitting down—wet waterproof and all 
—on a satin-covered chair Miss Fillans 
laughed outright. 

“Well! To think of that,” she gasped. 

“And so you were sorry for me? And 
you thought I was trying to allure you. 
Why, don’t you understand that I wel- 
eomed you here simply because I felt sorry 
for you, because you seemed to have such 
an empty, aimless existence. And so you 
want to take pity on my forlorn condition? 
Bless your heart! Can a man not realize 
that an unmarried woman may show him 

little hospitality without pining to marry 
him? I don’t want to marry you—or any 
other man, for that matter. Can’t you 
understand that I might have been mar- 
ried over and over again if I had liked?” 

There was something so definite in Miss 
Fillans’ tone, such an air of finality in her 
manner of rising to her feet, that Clamour, 
as though drawn by invisible cords, rose 
too. He found it impossible to realize 





that within so few minutes of his entering 
the house his future had been decided. 

“Then is that all you can say?” he 
faltered. Now that he knew Miss Fillans’ 
point of view, his mental attitude had 
completely changed. He no longe r thought 
of himself as the benefactor. ‘“‘Will it be 
any use for me to hope?” “Not a scrap 
of use.” 

Miss Fillans had spoken decisively, but 
as from the drawing-room window she 
watched her rejected suitor—still clinging 
to the festive-looking bouquet that he had 
lacked the courage to present—pass out 
through the rain to the fly that was provi- 
dentially waiting, a swift compassion 
smote her, ousting any feeling of resent- 
ment that might have lingered. Running 
out, she reached the gate just as the cab 
moved cumbrously off. 

“Wait a moment!” she cried. 

At the sound of her voice, Mr. Clamour’s 
woe-begone face appeared at the window 
he was preparing to pull up. 

“T only wanted to say that we'll agree 
to forget this foolishness—won’t we?” “she 
asked kindly. “That’s right. And I'll 
expect you to dinner at eight on Thursday, 
all the same, remember.” 

“To want to marry me—the idea! Did 
mortal ever know anything so absurd?” 
she thought as she resumed the interrupt- 
ed slug-hunt. “And yet, | must confess 
| don’t dislike the creature!” 





LIFE IS TOO SHORT 


Life is too short that we should walk apart, 
Who’ve walked together. o’er familiar ways. 
[ cannot still your music in my heart— 


I eannot banish dear 


, remembered days! 


Life is too short that we should waste our hours 
in silent grieving, striving to be brave,— 

In piling high, with sadly faded flowers 

The place within our hearts we call a grave. 
Dreams never die, but grow in soul-like beauty, 
Awaiting just some tender, touching hand, 
Then mock them not by chanting of our duty- 
Our duty this—to love, and understand! 


—Amy E. Campbell. 














The Eye of the House 
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OW important a part windows play 
in human life is evident from the 
constant references to it to be found 

in the literatures of all ages. It was from a 
window in the ark that Noah sent forth 
the raven and the dove and his family 
heheld the waters recede from the face of 
the earth. It was from a window in the 
palace in Samaria that Queen Jezabel was 
thrown to the dogs. From a window over- 
hanging the wall of Damascus, St. Paul 
was lowered in a basket and escaped from 
his enemies. Visitors to the Castle of 
Edinburgh are shown the little window 
from which Mary Queen of Scots smue- 
vled the infant Prince James, so that he 
might be taken to Stirling for baptism. 
Through a casement window Juliet con- 
versed with her Romeo. Such examples 
might be multiplied to an almost limit- 
less extent. 


The literature of romance presents usu- 
ally as its most thrilling episode the escape 
of the imprisoned fair one by means of 
a rope ladder attached to the sill of her 
chamber window by the hand of some 
ardent lover. The literature of tragedy 
loves to deal with turret chambers into 
which the light filters through narrow 
windows pierced through the thickness of 
masonry or else to dwell on the horrors 
of dungeons, emphasizing their blackness 
and desolation by invariably explaining 
that they have no windows. History re- 
cords horrid death scenes where the vic- 
tims of the block step to the scaffold 
through palace windows. Science prea- 
ches the gospel of the open casement, if 
humanity is to escape disease and un- 
timely dissolution. 

It is a poetic fancy that has long been 
cherished to liken a window to the human 


























THE EYE OF 


eye. To the inhabitants of a house it 
fulfills in a degree the functions of an 
eye, admitting light and enabling one and 
all to look forth upon the outside world. 
To those in the street it provides some 
notion, vague it may often be, of the char- 
acter of the house and those who dwell 
within its walls. That this is no idle 
faney can easily be proved by recalling 
mentally, or visiting, certain streets or 
neighborhoods and there pausing to con- 
sider the influence exerted by the differ- 
ent houses. Where there are long rows 
of windows staring vacantly out on the 
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to be attributed to the variety and indi- 
viduality of the windows. Perhaps more 
than anything else the windows contri- 
bute to the general impression of novelty 
and charm. <A little of the character of 
the people of the country peeps through 
their panes. They reflect the soul of the 
inhabitants. It is almost redundant to 
say that the windows of a Japanese house 
are Japanese or the casements of a Vene- 
tian palace are Venetian,—the sn mean 
so much the same. But the characier- 
istics of the people are refleted in the 
way, they look out on the world. 
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“Furnish Your House With Sunbeams,” 


street, even if the architecture of the 
building is attractive, a certain degree 
of gloom settles on the mind; but when the 
windows are varied in shape and style, 
there is relief and consequent pleasure in 
their contemplation. A bright and spark- 
ling eye attracts; a dull and morose eye 
repels, and this is quite as true of the 
windows of a house as it is of the more 
wonderful windows of the soul. 

In visiting a foreign land, where the 
styles of houses are so markedly different 
from those at home, much of the delight 
they engender in the visitor’s mind is 


Suggestive names have been given to 
different stvles of windows,—-names that 
conjure up all sorts of romantic notions. 
There is, for instance, the dormer window, 
so varied in its shapes, peeping out from 
lofty roofs and at once giving the idea 
of pleasant slumber. There is the evelet 
window, the small opening Wuuc.u seems 
forever to be winking. The bow window 
pushing its rounded form out into the 
street or garden. The oriel window with 
its suggestion of a gilded room within. 
All these and more are to be found in 
the family of windows. 
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Granted then that the windows are the 
eves of the house and that they convey 
a definite impression to the passer-by of 
the character of the house and its occu- 





Windows will Admit of Artistic Treatment. 


pants, how important it is that that im- 
pression should be a pleasing one. It is 
not enough to say that it is no business 
of the passer-by whether your windows 
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There is Dignity in a Window Such as This. 


please him or not. If all the world were 
to act on this principle, what a wretched 
place it would be. ‘The expression of 
your house is quite as much a matter of 
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concern to your fellow-being as the ex- 
pression of your face. If it is a duty each 
man ows to his neighbor to be civil and 
courteous, to smile and look cheerful, it 
is just as important that his dwelling 
should not offend, and unless you build a 
wall as high as Haman’s gallows around 
it, you can’t stop the public from looking 
at vour house. 

For one thing, we might often have far 
more windows than we do have. It has 
been pointed out that in modelling houses 
after styles prevalent in southern and 
more tropical climes, people have neglect- 
ed to remember that, whereas in the 
south the number of windows has been 
reduced to a minimum to keep out the 
heat, in the north there should be a maxi- 
mum of windows to admit light during 
the long months of winter. 





The Best Taste Favors the Old-fashioned, 
Small Window Pane. 


Then again windows will admit of more 
artistic treatment than they have usually 
been accustomed to receive. Placed for 
utility, utility has often usurped what 
might well have been given to aesthetic 
considerations. When the door has been 
impressively treated, the poor windows 
are set in their prescribed places without 
much attention to their artistic appear- 
ance. That there is a great chance here 
for true decoration is obvious, and both 
aesthetic satisfaction and practical com- 
fort are to be derived from lavishing a 
little care on their ornamentation. <A bit 
of carving here or terra cotta decoration 
there will relieve the plainness. 

Is it not the case that people planning 
a house, especially those who are doing it 
for the first time, will spend days and 
weeks in laying out the rooms and in de- 
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THE EYE OF 
ciding on the materials to be used in con- 
struction, and will then dismiss the sub- 
ject of windows in a breath. To their 
minds there are only two kinds of win- 
dows, casement and sliding sash, and it 
is an easy matter to decide between 
the two. But as to the picturesque 
value to the exterior of the house, 
not to mention convenience indoors, of 
the proper location and ornamentation of 
windows, nothing is said. Often these 
considerations are never remembered until 
the house is finished. 

One easy way to get variety in windows 
is to introduce a few bow windows here 
and there. Ruskin, the artist, was an 
enthusiast on bow windows. He once 
wrote, “You surely must all of you feel 
and admit the delightfulness of a bow 
window. I hardly fancy a room can be 
perfect without one. Now you have noth- 
ing to do but to resolve that every one of 
your principal rooms shall have a bow 
window, either large or small. Sustain it 
on a bracket, crown it above with a little 
peaked roof, and give a massy piece of 
stone sculpture to the pointed arch in 


jects outside, 
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each of its casements and you will have 
as inexhaustible a source of quaint rich- 
ness in your street architecture as of ad- 
ditional comfort and delight in the inte- 
rior of your rooms. 

The best taste favors the old-fashioned 
small window panes. Apart from the 
natural inclination of cultured people to- 
wards older styles, there is a pleasantness 
in the use of small panes in contrast to 
those large plate glass expanses so commen 
nowadays. One architect explains this 
by pointing out that the lines made by 
the small frames give the eye a gauge for 
measuring the sizes and distances of cb- 
They cut out from the land- 
scape little pictures, framing them and 
separating them one from the other to the 
relief of the eye. 

Furnish your house with sunbeams, 
says Leigh Hunt. To be able to do this, 
one must have plenty of windows. And 
if there must be windows, why not have 
them as artistic, both architecturally and 
in their inside decoration, as it is possible 
to make them? 











THE STRANGER 


While wandering in a dreaim-filled space, 
Where ghosts from dead old years pass by, 
And in the midst from whence they came 
Are swallowed up, nor leave a name, 
We met—this haunting form and I— 
And paused a moment, face to face. 


The stirring depths of memory 
Held such a man. I felt the thrill 
Of one who finds a friend, and yet 
It carried too a feeling of regret 
For youthful ardors, long grown chill, 
It stirred strange, fearful thoughts in me. 
“Your name?” the question leapt from me; 
For my emotions bade me stay 
This half-known stranger ere his flight 
Lost us forever in the night; 
Then with a sigh I heard him say 
“T am the man you hoped to be.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


The dogs! The dogs were closing in. 
Nearer and nearer they drew, headed by a 
fierce Mackenzie river bitch. They won- 
dered why their master did not wake; they 
wondered why the little tent was so still; 
why no plume of smoke rose from the 
slim stovepipe. All was oddly quiet and 
lifeless. No curses greeted them; no whip- 
lash cut into them; no strong arm jerked 
them over the harness. Perhaps it was a 
primordial instinct that drew them on, 
that made them strangely bold. Perhaps 
it was only the despair of their hunger, 
the ache of empty bellies. Closer and 
closer they crept to the silent tent. 

Locasto opened his eyes. Within a foot 
of his face were the fangs of a malamute. 
At his slight movement it drew back with 
a snarl, and retreated to the door. Lo- 
casto could see the other dogs crouching 
and eyeing him fixedly. What could be 
the matter? What had gotten into the 
brutes? Where was the Worm? Where 
were the provisions? Why was the tent 
flap open and the stove stone-cold? Then 
with a dawning comprehension that he 
had been deserted, Locasto uttered a curse 
and tried to rise. 

At first he thought he was stiff with 
eold, but a downward glance showed him 
his condition. He was helpless. He grew 
sick at the pit of his stomach, and glared 
at the dogs. They were drawing in on 
him. They seemed to bulk suddenly, to 
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grow huge and menacing. Their gleam- 
ing teeth snapped in his face. He could 
fancy these teeth stripping the flesh from 
his body, gnawing at his bones with 
drooling jaws. Violently he shuddered. 
He must try to free himself, so that at 
least he could fight. 

Grimly the Worm had done his work, 
but he had hardly reckened on the 
suength of this man. With a vast thrve 
of fear Locasto tried to free himself. T'en- 
ser, tenser grew the thongs; they strained, 
they bit into his flesh, but they would not 
break. Yet as he relaxed it seen-er to 
lam they were less tight. Then he rested 
ior another effort. 

Once again the gaunt, grey biteh was 
crawling up He remembered how often 
he had starved it, clubbed it uatil it could 
barely stand. Now it was going to gel 
even. It would snap at his throat, rip 
out his windpipe, bury its fangs i: his 
bleeding flesh. He cursed it in the old 
way. With a spring it backed out again 
and stood with the others. He made an- 
other giant effort. Once again he felt the 
thongs strain and strain; then, when he 
ceased, he imagined they were still looser. 

The dogs seemed to have lost all fear. 
They stood in a circle within a few feet 
of him, regarding him intently. They 
smelled the blood on his head, and a 
slaver ran from their jaws. Again he 
cursed them, but this time they did not 
move. They seemed to realize he could 
not harm them. With their evilly-slanted 
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eyes they watched his struggles. Strange, 
Wise, uncanny brutes, they were biding 
their time, waiting to rush in on him, to 
rend him. 

Again he tried to get free. Now he 
fancied he could move his arm a little. 
He must hurry, for every instant the 
malamutes were growing bolder. An- 
other strain and a wrench. Ha! he was 
able to squeeze his right arm from under 
the rawhide. 

He felt the foul breath of the dogs on 
his face, and quickly he struck at them. 
They jumped back, then, as if at a signal, 
they sprang in again. There was no time 
to lose. They were attacking him in earn- 
est. Quickly he wrenched out his other 
arm. He was just in time, for the dogs 
were upon him. 

He struggled to his knees and shielded 
his head with his arms. Wildly he swung 
at the nearest dog. Full on the face he 
struck it, and it shot back as if hit by a 
bullet. But the others were on him. They 
had him down, snarling and ripping, a 
mad ferment of fury. Two of them were 
making for his face. As he lay on his 
back he gripped each by the throat. His 
hands were torn and bleeding, but he had 
them fast. In his grip of steel they strug- 
gled to free themselves in vain. They back- 
ed, they writhed, they twisted in a bow. 
With his huge hands he was choking 
them, choking them to death, using them 
as a shield against the other three. Then 
slowly he worked himself into a sitting 
position. He hurled one of the dogs to 
the tent door. He swung bludgeon blows 
at the others. They fled yelping and 
howling. He still held the Mackenzie 
river bitch. Getting his knee on her body, 
he bent her almost into a circle, bent her 
till her back broke with a snap. 

Then he rose and freed himself from 
the remaining thongs. He was torn and 
cut and bleeding, but he had triumphed. 

“Oh, the devil!” he growled, grinding 
his teeth. ‘He would have me chewed to 
rags by malamutes.”’ 

He stared around. 

“He’s taken everything, the scum! left 
me to starve. Ha! one thing he’s forgot- 
ten—the matches. At least I can keep 
warm.” 

He picked up the canister of matches 
and relit the stove. 


“Vil kill him for this,” he muttered. 
“Night and day Ull follow him. Vll camp 
on his trail till [ find him. ‘Then—l lI 
torture himi; Vl strip him and leave him 
naked in the snow.” 

He slipped into his snowshoes, pave a 
last look around to see that no food had 
been left, and with a final growl of fury 
he started in pursuit. 

* + * * * 

Ahead of him, ploughing their way 
through the virgin snow, he could see the 
dragging track of the long snowshoes. He 
examined it, and noted that it was sharp 
and crisp at the edges. 

“He's got a good five hours’ start of 
me! ‘Traveling fast, too, by the length of 
the track.” 

He had a thought of capturing the 
dogs and hitching them up; but, thor- 
oughly terrified, they had retreated into 
the woods. To overtake this man, to glut 
his lust for revenge, he must depend on 
his own strength and endurance. 

“Now, Jack Locasto,” he told himself 
erimly, ‘“‘you’ve got a fight on your hands, 
such a fight as you never had before. Get 
right down to it.” 

So, with head bowed and _ shoulders 
sloping forward, he darted on the track 
of the Worm. 

“THe's got to break trail, the viper! and 
that’s where I score. I can make twice 
the time. Oh, just wait, you little devil! 
just wait!” 

He ground his teeth vindictively, and 
put an inch more onto his stride. He was 
descending a long, open valley that seem- 
ed from its trackless snows to have been 
immemorially life-shunned and accursed. 
Black, witch-like pines sentineiled its 
flanks, and accentuated its desolation. And 
over all there was the silence of the Wild, 
that double-strong solution of silence from 
which all other silences are distilled, and 
spread out. Yet, as he gazed around him 
in this everlasting solitude, there was nu 
fear in his heart. 

“T can fight this accursed land and beat 
it out every time,” he exulted. “It can’t 
get any the better of me.” 

It was cold, so cold that it was difficult 
to imagine it could ever be warm again. 
To expose flesh was to feel instantly the 
sharp sting that heralds frostbite. As he 
ran, the sharp intake of icy air made his 
lungs seem to contract. His eyes smarted 
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and tingled. The lashes froze closely. Ice 
formed in his nostrils and his nose began 
to bleed. He pulled up a moment. 

“Curse this infernal country!” 

He had not eaten and the icy air begot 
a ravenous hunger. He dreamed of food, 
but chiefly of bacon, fat, greasy bacon. 
How glorious it would be just to eat of 
it, raw, tallow bacon! He had nothing to 
eat. He would have nothing till he had 
overtaken the Worm. On! On! 

He came to where the Worm had made 
au camp. ‘There were the ashes of a fire. 

“Curse him; he’s got some matches after 
all,’ he said with bitter chagrin. Eagerly 
he searched all around in the snow to see 
if he could not find even a crumb of food. 
There was nothing. He pushed on. Night 
fell and he was forced to make camp. 

Oh, he was hungry! The night was 
vastly resplendent, a spendthrift night 
scattering everywhere its largess of stars. 
The cold had a crystalline qui ality and the 
trees detonated strangely in the silence. 
He built a huge fire; that at least he could 
have, and through eighteen hours of dark- 
ness he crouched by it, afraid to sleep for 
fear of freezing. 

“If I only had a tin to boil water in,” 
he muttered; ‘“‘there’s lots of reindeer moss, 
and I could stew some of my mucklucks. 
Ah! [ll try and roast a bit of them.” 

He cut a strip from the Indian boots 
he was wearing, and held it over the fire. 
‘The hair singed away and the corners 
crisped and charred. He put it in his 
mouth. It was pleasantly warm, but even 
his strong teeth refused to meet in it. 
Ilowever, he tore it into smaller pieces, 
and bolted them. 

At last the dawn came, that evil, sneak- 
ing, corpse-like dawn, and Loecasto flung 
himself once more on the trail. He was 
not feeling so fit now. Hunger and loss 
of blood had weakened him so that his 
stride insensibly shortened, and his step 
had lost its spring. However, he plodded 
on doggedly, an incarnation of vengeance 
and hate. Again he examined the snow- 
shoe trail ever stretching in front, and 
noticed how crisped and hard was its edge. 
He was not making the time he had reec- 
koned on. The Worm must be a long 
way ahead. 

Still he did not despair. 
might rest a day, 
a sinew, then— 


The little man 
or oversleep, or strain 
Locasto pictured with 
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gloating joy the terror of the Worm as he 
awoke to find himse lf overtaken. Oh, the 
shake! the vermin! On! On! 

Beyond a doubt he was growing weaker. 
Once or twice he stumbled, and the last 
time he lay a few moments before rising. 
He wanted to rest badly. The cold was 
keener than ever; it was merciless; it was 
excruciating. He no longer had the vital- 
ity to withstand it. It stabbed and stung 
him whenever he exposed bare flesh. He 
pulled the parka hood very close, so that 
only his eyes peered out. So he moved 
through the desolation of the Arctic Wild, 
a dark, muffled figure, a demon of ven- 
geance, fierce and menacing. 

He stood on a vast, still plateau. The 
sky was like a great grotto of ice. The 
land lay in a wan apathy of suffering, 
dumb, hopeless, drear. Icy land and icy 
sky met in a tr ip, a trap that held him 
fast; and over all, vast, titanic, terrible, 
the Spirit of the Wild seemed to brood. 
It laughed at him, a laugh of derision, of 
mockery, of callous gloating triumph. Lo- 
casto shuddered. Then night came and 
he built another giant fire. 

Again he bolted down some roasted 
muckluck. Overhead the stars glittered 
vindicatively. They were green and blue 
and red, and they had spiny rays like star- 
fish on which they danced. This night 
he had to make tremendous efforts to keep 
from sleeping. Several times he drowsed 
forward, and almost fell into the fire. As 
he crouched there his beard was singeing 
and his face scorched, but his back seem- 
ed as if it was cased in ice. Often he would 
turn and warm it at the fire, but not for 
long. He hated to face the terror of the 
silence and the dark, the shadow where 
waited Death. Better the crackling cheer 
of the spruce flame. 

At dawn the sky was leaden and the cold 
less despotic. Stretching interminably 
ahead was that lonely snowshoe trail. Lo- 
casto was puzzled. 

“Where in creation is the little devil 
going to, anyway?” he said, knitting his 
brows. “TI figured he’d make direct for 
Dawson, but he’s either changed his mind 

or got a wrong steer. By Heavens, that’s 
it—- the little varmint’s lost his way.” 

Locasto had an Indian’s unerring sense 
of location. 

“T guess I can’t afford to follow him 
any more,” he reflected. “T’ve gone too 
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far already. I’m all petered out. 
to let him go. In the meantime, 
yourself, Jack Locasto, 
time. Me for Dawson.” 

He struck off almost at right angles to 
the trail he had been following, over a 
low range of hills. It was evil going, and 
as he broke through the snowcrust mile 
after wearing mile, he felt himself grow 
weaker and weaker. ‘Buck up, old man,’ 
he adjured himself fiercely. ‘‘You've got 
to fight, fight.” 

There was a strange stillness in the air, 
not the natural stillness of the Wild, but 
an unhealthy one, as of a suspension of 
something, of a vacuum, of bated breath. 
It was curiously full of terror. More and 
more he felt like a trapped animal, caught 
in a vast cage. The sky to the north was 
glooming ominously. Every second the 
horizon grew blacker, more bodeful, and 
Locasto stared at it, with a sudden quake 
at his heart. 

“Blizzard, by thunder!” he gasped. 

Was that a breath of wind that stung 
his cheek? Was it a snowflake that drift- 
ed along with it? Denser and denser grew 
the eloom, and now there was a roaring as 
of a great wind. King Blizzard was come. 

“T guess I’m done for,” he_ hissed 
through clenched teeth. “But Vll fight 
to the finish. I’ll die game.” 


CHAPTER XI 


It was on him now with a swoop and a 
roar. He was in the thick of a mud-grey 
darkness, a bitter, blank darkness full of 
whirling wiud-eddies and vast flurries of 
snow. He could not see more than a few 
feet before him. The stinging flakes blind- 
ed him; the coal-black night engulfed 
him. In that seething turmoil of the ele- 
ments he was as helpless as a child. 

“T guess vou’re on your last trail, 
Locasto,” he muttered grimly. 

Novarthelens he lowered his head and 
butted desperately into the heart of the 
storm. He was very faint from lack of 
food, but ucspair had given him a new 
strength, and he plunged through drift 
and flurry with the fury of a goaded bull. 

The night had fallen black as the pit. 
He was in an immensity of darkness, a 
darkness that packed close up to him, and 
hugged him, and enfolded him like a 
blanket. And in the black void winds 
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were raging with an insane fury, whirling 
aloft mountains of snow and hurling them 
along plain and valley. ‘The _ forests 
shrieked in fear; the creatures of the Wild 
cowered in their lairs, but the solitary 
man stumbled on and on. As if by magic 
barriers of snow piled up before him, and 
almost to his shoulders he floundered 
through them. The wind had a hatchet, 
edge that pierced his clothes and hacked 
him viciously. He knew his only plan 
was to keep moving, to stumble, stagger 
on. It was a fight for life. 

He had forgotten his hunger. Those 
wild visions of gluttony had gone from 
him. He bad forgotten his thirst for re- 
venge, forgotten everything. but his own 
dire peril. 

“Keep moving, keep moving for God’s 
sake,” he urged himself hoarsely. “You'll 
freeze if you let up a moment. Don’t let 
up, don’t! 

But oh, how hard it was not to rest! 
Every muscle in his body seemed to beg 
and pray for rest, yet the spirit in him 
drove them to work anew. He was mak- 
ing a certain mad headway, traveling, al- 
ways traveling. Ile doubted not he was 
doomed, but instinct made him fight on 
as long as an atom of strength remained. 

He floundered to his armpits in a snow- 
drift. He struggled out and staggered on 
once more. In the mad buffonery of that 
cutting wind he scarce could stand up- 
right. His parka was frozen stiff as a 
board. He could feel his hands grow 
numb in his mits. From his fingers the 
icy cold crept up and up. Long since he 
had lost al! sensation in his feet. From 
the ankles down they were like wooden 
clogs. He had an idea they were frozen 
He lifted them, and watched them sink 
and disappear in the clinging snow. He 
beat his numb hands against his breast. 
It was of ro use—he could not get back 
the feeling in them. A craving to lie 
down in the snow assailed him. 

Life was so sweet. He had visions of 
cities, of banquets, of theatres, of glitter- 
ing triumphs, of glorious excitements, of 
women he had loved, conquered and 
thrown aside Never again would he see 
that world. He would die here, and they 
would find him rigid and brittle, frozen so 
hard they would have to thaw him out 
before they buried him. He fancied he 
saw himself frozen in a grotesque posi- 
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tion. There would be ice-crystals in the 
very centre of his heart, that heart that 
had glowed so fiercely with the lust of 
life. Yes, life was sweet. A vast self-pity 
surged over him. Well, he had done his 
best; he could struggle no more. 

Sut strugele he did, another hour, two 
hours, three hours. Where was he going? 
Maybe round in a circle. Ile was like an 
automaton now. Ile did not think any 
more, he just kept moving. His _ feet 
clumped up and down. He lifted himself 
out of the snowpits; he staggered a few 
steps, fell, crawled on all fours in the 
darkness, then in a lull of the furious 
wind rose once more to his feet. The 
night was abysmal; closer and closer it 
hugged hini. The wind was charging 
him from all points, baffling him lke a 
merry monster, beating him down. The 
snow whirled around him in a narrow 
eddy, and he tried to grope out of it and 
failed. Oh, he was tired, tired! 

Ile must give up. It was too bad. Ile 
was so strong, and capable of so much for 
good or bac. Alas! it had been all for 
bad. Oh. if he had but another chance 
he might make his life tell a different 
tale! Well, he wasn’t going to whine or 
cower. He would die game. 

His feet were frozen; his arms were 
frozen. Ilere he would lie down and— 
quit. It would soon be over, and it was a 
pleasant death, they said. One more look 
he gave through the writhing horror of 
the darkness; one more look before he 
closed his eyes to the horror of the Greater 
Darkness. — 

Ha! what was that ? He fancied he 
saw a dim glow just ahead. It could not 
be. It was one of those cheating drearas 
that came io a dying man, an illusion, a 
mockery. He closed his eyes. Then he 
opened them again—the glow was still 
there. 

Surely it must be real! It was steady. 
As he fell forward it seemed to grow more 
bright. On hands and knees he crawled 
to it. Brighter and brighter it grew. It 
was but a few feet away. Oh, God ! could 
it be ? 

Then there was a lull in the storm, and 
with a final plunge Locasto fell forward, 
fell towards a lamp lighted in a window, 
fell against the closed door of a little 
eabin. 

" * + * * 
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The Worm suffered acutely from the 
intense cold. He cursed it in his prolific 
and exhaustive way. Ile cursed the leaden 
weight of his snowshoes, and the thongs 
that chafed his feet. He cursed the pack 
he carried on his back, which momentarily 
grew heavier. He cursed the country; 
then, after a general debauch of obscen- 
ity, he decided it was time to feed. 

He gathered some dry twigs and built 
a fire on the snow. He hurried, for the 
freezing process was going on In his car- 
case, and he was afraid. It was all ready. 
Now to light it—the matches. 

Where in hell were the matches ? 
Surely he could not have left them at the 
camp. Wail feverish haste he overturned 
his pack. ™o, they were not there. Could 
he have dropped them on the trail? He 
had a wild idea of going back. Then he 
thought of Locasto lving in the tent. He 
could never face that. But he must have 
a fire. He was freezing to death—tright 
now. Already his fingers were tingling 
and stiffening. 

Huh ! naybe he had some matches in 
his pockets. No—yes, he had—one, two, 
three, four, five, that was all. Five slim 
sulphur metches, part of a block, and 
jammed in a corner of his waistcoat poc- 
ket. Eagerly he lt one. The twigs 
caught. The flame leapt up. Oh it was 
good ! He had a fire, a fire. 

Ile mare tea, and ate some bread and 
meat. Then he felt his strength and 
courage return. He had four matches left. 
our matches meant four fires. That 
would mean four days’ travel. By that 
time he would have reached the Dawson 
country. 


That night he made a huge blaze, chop- 
ping down several trees and setting them 
alight. There, lving in his sleeping-bag, 
he rested well. In the early dawn he was 
afoot once more. 

Was there ever such an atrocious soul- 
freezing cold! He cursed it with every 
breath he drew. At noon he felt a vast 
temptation to make another fire, but he 
refrained. Then that night he had bad 
luck, for one of his precious matches prov- 
ed little more than a sliver tipped with 
the shadow of pink. In spite of his efforts 
it was abortive, and he was compelled to 
use another He was down to his last 
match. 


} . 
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Well, he must travel extra hard. So 
next day in a panic of fear he covered a 
vast stretch of country. He must be get- 
ting near to one of the gold creeks. As 
he surmounted the crest of every ridge he 
expected to see the blue smoke of cabin 
fires, yet always was there the same empty 
desolation. Then night came and he pre- 
pared to camp. 

Once more he chopped down some trees 
and piled them in a heap. He was very 
hungry, very cold, very tired. What a 
glorious blaze he would soon have! How 
gallantly the flames would leap and soar! 
He collected some dry moss and twigs. 
Never had he felt the cold so bitter. It 
was growing dusk. Above him the sky 
had a corpse-like glimmer, and on the 
snow strange bale-fires elinted. It was a 
weird, sardonic light that waited, keeping 
tryst with darkness. 

He shuddered and his fingers trembled. 
Then ever so carefully he drew forth that 
most precious of things, the last match. 

He must hurry; his fingers were ting- 
ling, freezing, stiffening fast. He would 
lie down on the snow, and strike it quick- 
w+ + « “Gear 

From his numb fingers the slim little 
match had dropped. There it lay on the 
snow. Gingerly he picked it up, with a 
wild hope that it would be all right. He 
struck it, but it doubled up. Again he 
struck it: the head came off—he was lost. 

He fell forward on his face. His hands 
were numb, dead. Ile lay supported by 
his elbows, his eyes gazing blankly at the 
unlit fire. Five minutes passed; he did 
not rise. He seemed dazed, stupid, terror- 


stricken. Five more minutes passed. He 
did not move. He seemed to stiffen, to 
erow rigid, and the darkness gathered 


around him. 

A thought came to his mind that he 
would straighten out, so that when they 
found him he would be in good shape to 
fit in a coffin. He did not want them 
to break his legs and arms. Yes, he would 
straighten them out. He tried—but he 
could not, so he let it go at that. 

Over him the Wild seemed to laugh, a 
laugh of scorn, of mockery, of exquisite 
malice. 

And there in fifteen minutes the cold 
slew him. When they found him he lay 
resting on his elbows and gazing with 
blank eyes of horror at his unlit fire. 
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CHAPTER XIi 
“Tt’s a beast of a night,” said the Half- 
breed. 

He and | were paying a visit to Jim in 
the cabin he had built on Ophir. Jim was 
busy making ready for his hydraulie work 
of the coming Spring, and once in a while 
we took a run up to see him. I was much 
werried about the old man. He was no 
longer the cheerful, optimistic Jim of the 
trail. He had taken to living alone. He 
had become grim and taciturn. He cared 
only for his work, and, while he read his 
Bible more than ever, it was with a grow- 
ing fondness for the stern old prophets. 
There was no doubt the North was affect- 
ing him strangely. 

‘Lord! don’t it blow? Seems as if the 
wind had a spite against us, wanted to put 
us out of business. It minds me of the 
blizzards we have in the Northwest, only 
it seems ten times worse.” 

The Halfbreed went on to tell us of 
snowstorms he had known, while huddled 
round the setove we listened to the mon- 
strous uproar of the gale. 

“Why don’t vou chink your 
ter, Jim?” | asked; 
through in spots.” 

[le shoved more wood into the stove, till 
it glowed to a dull red, starred with little 
sparks that came and went. 


cabin bet- 
“the snow’s sifting 


“Snow with that wind would - sift 
through a concrete wall,” he said. “It’s 
part an’ parcel of the awful land. I tell 
you there’s a curse on this country. L ong, 


long ago, godless people have lived in it, 
lived an’ sinned an’ perished, An’ for its 
wickedness in the past the Lord has put 
His everlasting curse on ih” 

Sharply I looked at him. His eyes were 
staring. Hus face was drawn into a knot 
of despair. [le sat down and fell into a 
mood of gloomy silence. 

How the storm was howling! The 
Halfbreed smoked his cigarette stolidly, 
while I listened and shuddered, mightily 
thankful that I was safe and warm. 

“Say, [ wonder if there’s any one out 

this bedlam of a night?” 

“If there is, God help him,” said the 
Halfbreed. “Tle’ll last about as long as a 
snowball in hell.” 

“Yes, fancy wandering round out there. 
dazed and desperate; faney the wind 
knocking you down and heaping the snow 
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on you; fancy going on and on in the 
darkness till you freeze stiff. Ugh!” 

Again 1 shuddered. Then, as the other 
two sat in silence, my mind strayed to 
other things. Chiefly I thought of Berna, 
all alone in Dawson. I longed to be back 
with her sgain. IL thought of Locasto. 
Where in his wild wanderings had he got 
to? I thought of Glengyle and Garry. 
Ilow had he fared after Mother died? 
Why did he not marry? Once a week 
[ got a letter from him, full of affection 
and always urging me to come home. In 
my letters | had never mentioned Berna. 
There was time enough for that. 

Lord! a terrific gust of wind shook the 
cabin. It howled and screamed insanely 
through the heaving night. Then there 
came a lull, a strange, deep lull, deathlike 
after the mighty blast. And in the sud- 
den quiet it seemed to me | heard a hol- 
low cry. 

“THist! 
Halfbreed. 

Jim, too, was listening intently. 

“Seems to me I heard a moan.” 

“Sounded like the cry of an outeast 
soul. Mayie it’s the spirit of some poor 
devil that’s lost away out in the night. I 
hate to open the door for nothing. It 
will make the place like an ice-house.”’ 

Once more we listened intently, holding 
our breath. There it was again, a low, 
faint moan. 


What was that?” whispered the 


“It’s some one outside,” gasped the 
Halfbreed. lHlorror-stricken, we stared at 
each other, then he rushed to the door. 
A great gust of wind came in on us. 

“TIurrv up, you fellows,” he 
“lend a hand. I think it’s a man.” 

frantically we pulled it in, an uncons- 
cious form that struck a strange chill to 
our hearts. Anxiously we bent over it. 

“Tle’s not dead,” said the Halfbreed, 
‘only badly frozen, hands and feet and 
face. Don’t take him near the fire.” 

He had been peering inside the parka 
hood and suddenly he turned to me. 

“Well, I’m darned—it’s Locasto.” 

Locasto! I shrank back and stood there 
staring blankly. Loeasto! all the old hate 
resurged into my heart. Many a time had 
I wished him dead; and even dving, never 
could I have forgiven him. As I would 
have shrank from a reptile, I drew back. 


cried ; 


‘ 
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“No, no,” I said hoarsely, “IT won't 
touch him. Curse him! Curse him! He 
can die.” 

“Come on there,” said Jim fiercely. 
“You wouldn’t let a man die would you? 
There’s the brand of a dog on you if you 
do. You'll be little better than a mur- 
derer. It don’t matter what wrong he’s 
done you, it’s your duty as a man to help 
him. He’s only a human soul, an’ he’s 
like to die anyway. Come on. Get these 
mits off his hands.” 

Mechancially I obeyed him. I was daz- 
ed. It was as if I was impelled by a 
stronger will than my own. I began pull- 
ing off the mits. The man’s hands were 
white as putty. I-slit the sleeves and saw 
that the avful whiteness went clear up 
the arm. It was horrible. 

Jim and the Halfbreed had cut open his 
muck-lucks and taken off his socks, and 
there stretched out were two naked limbs, 
clay-white almost to the knees. Never did 
[ see anything so ghastly. Tearing off 
his clothing we laid him on the bed, and 
forced some brandy between his lips. 

At last heat was beginning to come back 
to the frozen frame. He moaned, and 
opened his eyes in a wild gaze. He did 
not know us. He was still fighting the 
blizzard, He raised himself up. 

“Keep a-going, keep a-going,” he pant- 
ed. 

“Keep that bucket a-going,” said the 
Halfbreed. “Thank God, we’ve got plenty 
of ice-water. We’ve got to thaw him out.” 

Then for this man began a night of 
agony, such as few have endured. We 
lifted him onto a chair and put one of 
those clay-cold feet into the water. At 
the contact he screamed, and I could see 
ice crystallize on the edge of the bucket. 
I had forgotten my hatred of the man. 
I only thought of those frozen hands and 
feet, and how to get life into them once 


more. Our struggle began. 
“The blood’s beginning to circulate 


back,” said the Halfbreed. “TI guess that 
water feels scalding hot to him right now. 
We'll have to hold him down presently. 
Ugh—hold on, boys, for all you’re worth.” 

He had not warned us any too soon. 
In a terrible spasm of agony Loeasto threw 
us off quickly. We grasped him again. 
Now we were struggling with him. He 
fought like a demon. He was cursing us, 
praving us to leave him alone, raving, 
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shrieking. Grimly we held on, yet, all 
three, it was as much as we could do to 
keep him down 

“One would think we were murdering 
him,” said the Halfbreed. “Keep his foot 
in the bucket there. I wish we’d some 
kind of dove to give him. There’s boil- 
ing lead running through his veins right 
now. Keep him down, boys; keep him 
down.” 

It was hard, but keep him down we did; 
though his cries of anguish deafened us 
through that awful night, and our muscles 
knotted as we gripped. Hour after hour 
we held him, plunging now a hand, now 
a foot in the ice-water, and holding it 
there. How long he fought! How strong 
he was! But the time came when he could 
fight no more. He was like a child in our 
hands. 

There, at last it was done. We wrapped 
the tender flesh in pieces of blanket. We 
laid him moaning on the bed. Then, tired 
out with our long struggle, we threw our- 
selves down and slept like logs. 

Next morning he was still unconscious. 
He suffered intense pain, so that Jim or 
the Halfbreed had to be ever by him. l, 
for my part, refused to go near. Indeed, 
I watched with a growing hatred his slow 
recovery. I was sorry, sorry. I wished 
he had died. 

At last he opened his eyes, and feebly 
he asked where he was. After the Half- 
breed had teld him, he lay silent awhile. 

“T’ve had a close eall,” he groaned. 
Then he went on triumphantly: “I guess 
the Wild hasn’t got the bulge on me yet. 
I can give it another round.” 

He began to pick up rapidly, and there 
in that narrow cabin I sat within a few 
feet of him, and beheld him grow strong 
again. I suppose my face must have 
showed my bitter hate, for often I saw 
him watching me through half-closed 
eves, as if he realized my feelings. Then 
a sneering smile would curve his lips, a 
smile of satanic mockery. Again and 
again I thought of Berna. Fear and loath- 
ing convulsed me, and at times a great 
rage burned in me, so that I was like to 
kill him. 

“Seems to me everything’s healing up 
but that hand,” said the Halfbreed. “TI 
guess it’s - far gone. Gangrene’s set- 
ting in. Say, Locasto, looks like you'll 
have to re at.” 
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Loeasto had been favoring me with a 
particularly sardonic look, but at these 
words the sreer was wiped out, and horror 
crowded into his eyes. 

“Lose my hand—don’t 
Kill me at once! I don’t 
maimed. Lose my hand! 
rible! terrible!” 

He gazed at the discolored flesh. <Al- 
ready the stench of him was making us 
sick, but this hand with its putrid tissues 
was disgusting to a degree. 

“Yes,” said the Halfbreed, “there’s the 
line of the gangrene, and it’s spreading. 
Soon mortification will extend all up your 


tell me that! 
want to be 
Oh. that’s ter- 


arm, er rou’ll die of blood poison. Lo- 
easto, better let me take off that hand. 
I’ve done jobs like that before. I’m a 


handy I am. Come, let me take it 


off.” 


“Tleavens! 


Mant, 


vou’re a cold-blooded but- 
cher. You're going to kill me, between 
you all. You’re in a plot, leagued against 
me, and that long-faced fool over there’s 
at the bottom of it. Damn you, then, 
go on and do what you want.” 

“You’re not very grateful,” said the 
Halfbreed. “All right, lie there and rot.” 

At his words Locasto changed his tune. 
He became alarmed to the point of ter- 


ror. He knew the hand was doomed. THe 
lay staring at it, staring, staring. Then 


ke sighed, and thrust its 
into our faces. 

“Come on,” he 
thing for me, 
self,”’ 


* * * * * * 


loathsomeness 


“Do some- 
Ill do it my- 


orowled 
vou devils, or 


The hour of the operation was at 
The Halfbreed got his jack-knife ready 
He had filed the edge till it was like a 
rough saw. Ie cut the skin of the wrist 
just above the gangrene line, and raised 
it up an inch or so. It was here Locasto 
showed wonderful nerve. He took a large 
bite of tobacco and chewed steadily, while 
his keen black eyes watched every move 
of the knife. 

“Hurry up and 
off,” he snarled. 

The Halfbreed nicked the flesh down 
to the bone, then with the ragged jack- 
knife he began LO saw. I could not bear 
to look. It made me deathly sick. I 
heard the grit, grit of the jagged blade. I 
will remember the sound to my dying day. 


hand, 


get the eursed thing 
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low long it seemed to take! No man 
could stand such torture. A groan burst 
from Loeasto’s lips. He fell back on the 
hed. Tis jaws no longer worked, and a 
thin stream of brown saliva trickled down 
his chin. He had fainted. 

Quickly the Hlalfbreed finished — his 
work. The hand dropped on the floor. 
He pulled down the flaps of skin and sew- 
ed them together. 

“THow’s that for home-made surgery?” 
he chuckled, Tle was vastly proud of his 
achievement. He took the severed hand 
upon a shovel and, going to the door, he 
threw it far out into the darkness. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Why don't vou go outside?” T asked 
of the Jam-wagon. 

I had rescued him from one of his 
periodical plunges into the cesspool of de- 
hauch, and he was peaked, pallid, penl- 
tent. Listlesslv he stared at me a long 
moment, the dull, hollow-eved stare of the 
recently regenerate. . 

“Well.” he said at last. “IT think T stay 
for the same reason many another man 
stays—pride. I feel that the Yukon owes 
me one of two things, a stake or a grave 
—and she’s going to pay.” 

“Seems to me, the way vou’re shaping 
youre more liable to get the latter.” 

“Ves—well, that’ll be all right.” 

“Took here,’ T remonstrated, “don’t be 
a rotter. Youre a man, a splendid one. 
You might do anything, be anything. 
For Teaven’s sake stop slipping cogs, and 
eet into the game.” 

His thin, handsome face hardened bit- 
terly. 

“T don’t know. Sometimes T think T’m 
not fit to play the game; sometimes T won- 
der if it’s all worth while; sometimes T’m 
half inelined to end it.” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense.” 

“T’m not: I mean it, every word. TI don’t 
often speak of myself. Tt doesn’t matter 
who Tam, or what I’ve heen. T’ve gone 
through a lot—more than most men. For 
vears I’ve been a sort of human derelict. 
drifting from port to port of the seven 
seas. [ve sprawled in their mire: T’ve 
eaten of their filth: I’ve wallowed in their 
moist, barbaric slime. Time and time 
again Pve gone to the mat, but somehow 
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| would never take the count. Some- 
thing’s always saved me at the last.” 

“Your guardian angel.” 

“Maybe. Somehow I wouldn’t be ut- 
terly downed. I’m a bit of a fighter, and 
every day’s been a battle with me. Oh. 
you don’t know, you can’t believe how I 
suffer! Often I pray, and my prayer al- 
wavs is: ‘O, dear God, don’t allow me to 
think. Lash me with Thy wrath; heap 
burdens on me, but don’t let me think.’ 
They sav there’s a hell hereafter. ‘Ther 
lie: it’s here, now.” 

T was astonished at his vehemence. His 
face was wrenched with pain, and his eves 
full of remorseful misery. 

“What about vour friends?” 

“Oh, them—I died long ago, died in 
the early ’80’s. In a little French grave- 
vard there’s a tombstone that hears my 
name, my real name, the name of the ‘me’ 
that was. Heart, soul and body, T died. 
My sisters mourned me. my friends mut- 
tered, ‘Poor devil.’ A few women cried, 
and a girl—well, I mustn’t speak of that. 
It’s all over long ago: but T must eternally 
do something, fight, drink, work like the 
devil—anvthing but think. I mustn’t 
think.” 

“What about vour guardian angel?” 

“Yes, sometimes T think he’s eoing to 
give me another chance. This is no life 
for a man like me, slaving in the drift. 
burning myself up in the dissination of 
the town. A great. glad fight with a good 
sweet woman to fight for—that would save 
me. Oh, to get away from it all, get a 
clean start!” 

“Well. T believe in vou. I’m sure you’l? 
be all right. Tet me lend vou the money.” 

“Thank vou, a thousand thanks: but. T 
cannot take it. There it is asain—mvy 
pride. Maybe I’m all wrone. Maybe I’m 
a lost soul, and mv _ goal’s the potter’s 
field. No: thanks! In a day or two T’ll 
be fiehtine-fit again T wouldn’t have 
bored you with this talk, but I’m weak. 
and mv nerve’s gone.” 

“How much money have you got?” T 
asked. 

He pulled a poor piece of silver from 
his pocket. 

“Enough to do me till T join the pick- 
and-shovel gang.” 

“What are those tickets in your hand?” 

He laughed carelessly. 
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“Chances in the ice pools. Funny thing, 
| don’t remember buying them. Must have 
been drunk.” 

“Yes, and you seem to have had a 
‘hunch. You’ve got the same time on 
all three: seven seconds, even minutes 
past one, on the ninth—that’s to-day. It’s 
noon now. That old ice will have to hurry 
up if you’re going to win. Fancy, if you 
did! ‘You'd clean up over three thousand 
dollars. ‘There would be your new start.” 

“Yes, fancy,” he echoed mockingly. 
“Over five thousand betting, and the 
euesses as close as peas in a pod.” 

“Well, the ice may go out any moment. 
It’s awful rotten.” 

With a curious fascination, we gazed 
down at the mighty river. Around us 
was a glow of spring sunshine, above us 
the renaissance of blue skies. Rags of 
snow still glimmered on the hills, and the 
brown earth, as if ashamed of its naked- 
ness, was bursting greenly forth. On the 
slope overlooking the Klondike, girls in 
white dresses were gathering the wild cro- 
cus. All was warmth, color, awakening 
life. 

Surely the river ice could not hold much 
longer. It was patchy, netted with cracks, 
heaved up in ridges, mottled with slushy 
pools, corroded to the bottom. Decidedly 
it was rotten, rotten. Still it held stub- 
bornly. The Klondike hammered it with 
mighty bergs, black and heavy as a house. 
Down the swift current they sped, crash- 
ing, grinding, roaring, to batter into the 
unbroken armor of the Yukon. And along 
its banks, watching even as we watched, 
were thousands of others. On every lip 
was the question—“The ice—when will it 
go out?” For to these exiles of the North, 
after eight months of isolation, the sight 
of open water would be like Heaven. It 
would mean boats, freedom, friendly faces, 
and a step nearer to that ‘‘outside” of their 
dreams. 

Towards the centre of the vast mass of 
ice that belted in the city was a post, and 
on this lonely post thousands of eyes were 
constantly turning. For an electric wire 
connected it with the town, so that when 
it moved down a certain distance a clock 
would register the exact moment. Thus, 
thousands gazing at that solitary post 
thought of the bets they had made, and 
wondered if this year they would be the 
lucky ones. It is a unique incident in 


Dawson life, this gambling on the ice. 
‘There are dozens of pools, large and small, 
and both men and women take part in 
the betting, with an eagerness and excite- 
ment that is almost childish. 

[ sat on a bench on the N. C. trail over- 
looking the town, and watched the Jam- 
wagon crawl down the hill to his cabin. 
Poor fellow! How drawn and white was 
his face, and his long, clean frame—how 
gaunt and weary! I felt sorry for him. 
What would become of him? Ile was a 
splendid “misfit.” If he only had another 
chance! Somehow IL believed in him, and 
fervently I hoped he would have that good 
clean start again. 

Up in the cold remoteness of the North 
are many of his kind—the black sheep, 
the undesirables, the discards ot the pack. 
Their lips are sealed; their eyes are cold 
as glaciers, and often they drink deep. Oh, 
they are a mighty company, the men you 
don’t enquire about; but it is the code of 
the North to take them as you find them, 
SO they 20 their wi ly unregarded. 

How clear the air was! It was like 
looking through a crystal lens—every leaf 
seemed to stand out vividly. Sounds came 
up to me with marvellous distinctness. 
Summer was coming, and with it the as- 
surance of a new peace. Down there I 
could see our home, and on its verandah, 
hammock-swung, the white figure of 
serna. How precious she was to me. How 
anxiously I watched over her! A look, a 
word meant more to mesthan volumes. If 
she was happy I was full of joy; if she 
was sad the sunshine paled, the flowers 
drooped, there was no gladness in the day. 
Often as she slept I watched her, marvel- 
ling at the fine perfection of her face. Al- 
ways was she an object of wonder to me 
something to be adored, to demand all 
that was fine and high in me. 

Yet sometimes it was the very intensity 
of my love that made me fear; so that in 
the ecstasy of a moment I would catch my 
breath and wonder if it all could last. 
And always the memory of Locasto was a 
sinister shadow. He had gone “outside,” 
terribly broken in health, gone cursing 
me hoarsely and vowing he would return. 
Would he? 

Who that knows the North can ever 
deny its lure? Wherever you be, it will 
call and call to you. In the sluggish 
South you will hear will long for the 
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keen tingle of its silver days, the vaster 
glory of its star-strewn nights. In the 
city’s heart it will come to you till you 
hunger for its big, clean spaces, its racing 
rivers, its purple tundras. In the homes 
of the rich its voice will seek you out, and 
you will ache for your lonely camp-fire, 
& sunset splendoring to golden death, the 
night where the silence clutches and the 
heavens vomit forth white fire. Yes, you 
will hear it, and hear it, till a madness 
comes over you, till you leave the crawling 
men of the sticky pavements to seek it out 
once more, the sapphire of its lustrous 
lakes, the white yearning of its peaks to 
the myriad stars. Then, as a child comes 
home, will you cofme home. And I knew 
that some day to the land wherein he had 
reigned a conqueror, Lecasto, too, would 
return. 


As I looked down on the grey town, the 
wonder of its growth came over me. How 


changed from the muddle of tents and 
cabins, the boat-lined river, the swarming 
hordes of the Argonauts! Where was the 
niggerhead swamp, the mud, the unrest, 
the mad fever of 98? 1 looked for these 
things and saw in their stead fine resi- 
dences, trim gardens, well-kept streets. | 
almost rubbed my eyes as I realized the 


magic of the transformation. 
And great as was the city’s outward 


change, its change of spirit was still great- 
er. The day of dance-hall domination 
was over. Vice walked very cireumspect- 
ly. No longer was it — le on the 
street to speak to a lady of easy virtue 
without causing comment. 

The demireps of the deadline had been 
banished over the Klondike, where, in a 
colony reached by a crazy rope bridge, 
their red lights gleamed like semaphores 
of sin. The dance-halls were still run- 
ning, but the picturesque impunity of the 
old muckluck days was gone forever. You 
looked in vain for the crude scenes where 
the wilder passions were unleashed, ana 
human nature revealed itself in primal 
nakedness. Heroism, brutality, splendid 
achievement, unbridled license, the North 
seems to bring out all that is best and 
worst in a man. It breeds an exuberant 
vitality, a madness for action, whether it 
he for good or evil. 

In the town, too, 
thine of more sober 
shod morality, 


life was becoming a 
hues. Sick of shp- 
men were sending for their 
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wives and children. The old ideals of 
home and love and social purity were tri- 
umphing. With the advent of the good 
woman, the dance-hall girl was doomed. 
The city was finding itself. Society: divid- 
ed into sets. The more pretentious were 
called Ping-pongs, while a majority re- 
joiced in the name of Rough-necks. The 
post oflice abuses were remedied, the graft- 
ers ousted: from the government offices. 


Rapidly the gold camp was becoming 
modernized. 
Yes, its spectacular days were over. No 


more would the “live one” disport himself 
in his wild and woolly glory. The de- 
lirium of *98 was fast becoming a mem- 
ory. The leading actors in that fateful 
drama—where were they? Dead: some by 
their own hands; down and out many, 
drivelling sottishly of by-gone days; poor 
prospectors a few, dreaming of a new gold 
strike. 

And, as I think of it, it comes over me 
that the thing is vastly tragic. Where 
are they now, these Klondike Kings, these 
givers of champ: igne baths, these plungers 
of the gold camp? How many of those 
that stood out in the limelight of ’98 can 
tell the tale to-day? Ladue is dead, leav- 
ing little behind. Big Alec MacDonald, 
after lavishing a dozen fortunes on his 
friends, dies at last, almost friendless and 
alone. Nigger Jim and Stillwater Willie 
—in what back slough of vicissitude do 
they languish to-day? Dick Low lies in 
a drunkard’s grave. Skookum Jim would 
fain qualify ‘for one. Dawson Charlie, 
reeling home from a debauch, drowns in 
the river. In impecunious dispair, Harry 
Waugh hangs himself. Charlie Ander- 
son, after squandering a fortune on a 
thankless wife, works for a laborer’s hire. 

So I might go on and on. Their stories 
would fill volumes. And as I sat on the 
quiet hillside, listening to the drowsy 
hum of the bees, the inner meaning of it 
all came home to me. Once again the 
ereat lone land was sifting out and choos- 
ing its own. Far-reaching was its ven- 
geance, and it worked in divers ways. It 
fell on them, even as it had fallen on their 
brethren of the trail. In the guise of for- 
tune it dealt their ruin. From the aus- 
tere silence of its snows it was mocking 
them, beguiling them to their doom. Again 
it was the Land of the Strong. Before all 
it demanded strength, moral ‘and physical 
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strength. I was minded of the words of 
old Jim, “Where one wins ninety and nine 
will fail’; and time had proved him true. 
The great, grim land was weeding out the 
unfit, was rewarding those who could un- 
derstand it, the faithful brotherhood of the 
high North. 

Full of such thoughts as these, I raised 
my eyes and looked down the river to- 
wards the Moosehide Bluffs. Hullo! There, 
just below the town, was a great sheet of 
water, and even as I watched I saw it 
spread and spread. People were shouting, 
running from their houses, speeding to 
the beach. I was conscious of a thrill of 
excitement. Ever widening was the wa- 
ter, and now it stretched from bank to 
bank. It crept forward to the solitary 
post. Now it was almost there. Suddenly 
the post started to move. The vast ice- 
field was sliding forward. Slowly, serene- 
ly it went on, on. 

Then, all at once, the steam whistles 
shrilled out, the bells pealed, and from the 
black mob of people that lined the banks 
there went up an exultant cheer, “The ice 
is going out—the ice is going out!” 

I looked at my watch. Could I believe 
my eyes? Seven seconds, seven minutes 
past one—his “hunch” was right; his 
scuardian angel had intervened; the Jam- 
wagon had been given his chance to make 
a new start. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


The waters were wild with joy. From 
the mountain snows the sun had set them 
free. Down hill and dale they sparkled, 
trickling from boulders, dripping from 
mossy crannies, rioting in narrow runlets. 
Then, leaping and laughing in a mad 
ecstasy of freedom, they dashed into the 
dam. 

Here was something they did not un- 
derstand, some contrivance of the tyrant 
Man to curb them, to harness them, to 
make them his slaves. The waters were 
angry. They gloomed fearsomely. As 
they swelled higher in the broad basin 
their wrath grew apace. They chafed 
against their prison walls, they licked and 
lapped at the stolid bank. Higher and 
higher they mounted, growing stronger 
with every leap. More and more bitterly 
they fretted at their durance. Behind them 
other waters were pressing, Just as eager to 
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escape as they. They lashed and writhed 
in savage spite. Not much longer could 
these patient walls withstand their anger. 
Something must happen. 

The “something” was aman. He raised 
the floodgate, and there at last was a way 
of escape. How joyously the eager waters 
rushed at it! They tumbled and tossed 
in their mad hurry to get out. They 
surged and swept and roared about the 
Narrow opening. 

But what was this? They had come 
on a wooden box that streaked down the 
slope as straight as an arrow from the bow. 
It was some other scheme of the tyrant 
Man. Nevertheless, they jostled and jam- 
med to get into it. On its brink they 
poised a moment, then down, down they 
dashed. 

Like a cataract they rushed, ever and 
ever growing faster. Ho! this was motion 
now, this was action, strength, power. As 
they shot down that steep hill they shriek- 
ed for very joy. Freedom, freedom at 
last! No more trickling feebly from snow- 
banks; no more boring devious channels in 
oozy clay, no more stagnating in sullen 


dams. ‘They were alive, alive, swift, in- 
tense, terrific. They gloried in their 
might. They roared the raucous song of 


freedom, and faster and faster they charg- 
ed. Like a stampede of maddened horses 
they thundered on. What power on earth 
could stop them? ‘‘We must be free! We 
must be free!” they cried. 

Suddenly they saw ahead the black 
hole of a great pipe, a hollow shard of steel. 
Prison-like it looked, again some contriv- 
ance of the tyrant Man. They would fain 
have overleapt it, but it was too late. 
Countless other waters were behind them, 
forcing them forward with irresistible 
power. And, faster and faster still, they 
crashed into the shard of steel. 

They were trapped, atrociously trapped, 
cabined, confined, rammed forward by a 
vast and remorseless pressure. Yet there 
was escape just ahead. It was a tiny point 
of light, an outlet. They must squeeze 
through it. They were crushed and pin- 
ioned in that prison of steel, and mightily 
they tried to burst it. No! there was only 
that orifice; they must pass through it. 
Then with that great force behind them, 
tortured, maddened, desperate, the waters 
crashed through the shard of steel, to serve 
the will of Man. 
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The man stood by his water-gun and 
from its nozzle the gleaming terror leapt. 
At first it was only a slim volley of light, 
compact and solid as a shaft of steel. To 
pierce it would have splintered to pieces 
the sharpest sword. It was a core of water, 
round, glistening and sinooth, yet in its 
mi iehty power it was a monster of destruc- 
tion. 

The man was directing it here and there 
on the face of the hill. It flew lke an 
arrow from the bow, and wherever he 
aimed it the hillside seemed to reel and 
shudder at the shock. Great cataracts of 
gravel shot out, avalanches of clay top- 
pled over; vast boulders were hurled into 
the air like heaps of fleecy wool. 

Yes, the waters were mad. They were 
like an angry bull that gored the hillside. 
It seemed to melt and dissolve before them. 
Nothing could withstand that assault. In 
a few minutes they would reduce the 
stoutest stronghold to a heap of pitiful 
ruins. 

There, where the waters shot forth in 
their fury, stood their conqueror. He was 
one man, yet he was doing the work of a 
hundred. As he battered at that ‘ank 
of clay he exulted in his power. A little 
‘urn of the wrist and a huge mass of gra- 
vel crumbled into nothingness. He bored 
deep holes in the frozen muck, he ham- 
mered his way down to bed rock, he swept 
it clean as a floor. There, with the solid 
force of a battering-ram, he pounded at 
the heart of the hill. 

The roar deafened him. He heard the 
crash of falling rock, but he was so intent 
on his work he did not hear another man 
approach. Suddenly he looked up and 
saw. 

Iie gave a mighty start, then at once 
he was calm again. This was the meet- 


ing he had dreaded, longed for, fought 
against, desired. Primordial emotions 


surged within him, but outwardly he gave 
no sign. Almost savagely, and with a 
curious blaze in his eyes he redirected the 
little giant. 

He waved his hand to the other man. 

“Go away!” he shouted. 

Mosher refused to budge. The generous 
living of Dawson had made him pursy, 
almost porcine. His pig eyes glittered, 
and he took off his hat to wipe some beads 
of sweat from the monumental baldness 
of his forehead. He caressed his coal- 
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black beard with a podgy hand on which 
iu large diamond sparkled. His manner 
Was arrogance personified. He seemed to 


say, “TD ll make this man dance to my 
music.’ 
His rich, penetrating voice pierced 


through the roar of the “giant.” 

“Here, turn off your water. I want to 
speak to you. Got a business proposition 
to make.” 

Still Jim was dumb. 

Mosher came close to him and shouted 
into his ear. The two men were very 
calm. 

“Say, your wife’s in town. Been there 
for the last year. Didn’t you know it?” 

Jim shook his head. He was particu- 
larly interested in his work just then. 
‘There was a great saddle of clay, and he 
scooped it up magically. 

“Yes, she’s in town—living respect- 
able.” 

Jim redirected his giant with a savage 
swish. 

“Say, Vma sort of a philant’ropic guy,” 
went on Mosher, ‘an’ there’s nothing I like 
better than doing the erring wife restitoo- 
tion act. I think I could induce that little 
woman of yours to come back to you. 

Jim gave him a swift glance, but the 
Inan went on. 

“To tell the truth, she’s a bit stuck on 
me. Not my fault, of course. Can’t help 
it if a girl gets daffy on me. But say, I 
think I could get her switched on to you 
if you made it worth my while. It’s a 
business proposition.” 

Ile was sneering now, 
ous. Jim gave no sign. 

“What d’ye say? ‘This is a likely bit 
of ground—give me a half-share in this 
eround, an’ I'll guarantee to deliver that 
little piece of goods to you. There’s an 
offer.” 

Again that smug look of generosity 
beamed on the man’s face. Once more 
Jim motioned him to go, but Mosher did 
not heed. He thought the gesture was a 
refusal. His face grew threatening. ‘All 
right, if you won’t,” he snarled, “look 
out! I know you love her still. Let me 
tell you, I own that woman, body and 
soul, and I’ll make life hell for her. T’1l 
torture you through her. Yes, I’ve got a 
cinch. You’d better change your mind.” 

He had stepped back as ‘if to go. Then, 
whether it was an accident or not no one 


frankly villain- 
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will ever know—but the little giant swung 
round till it bore on him. 

It lifted him up in the air. It shot him 
forward like a stone from a catapult. It 
landed him on the bank fifty feet away 
with a sickening crash. Then, as he lay, 
it pounded and battered him out of all 
semblance of a man. 

The waters were having their revenge. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“There’s something the matter with 
Jim,” the Prodigal ’phoned to me from 
the Forks; “he’s gone off and left the 
cabin on Ophir, taken to the hills. Some 
prospectors have just come in and say they 
met him heading for the White Snake 
Valley. Seemed kind of queer, they say. 
Wouldn’t talk much. They thought he 
was in a fair way to go crazy.” 

“He’s never been right since the acci- 
dent,” I answered; ‘‘we’ll have to go after 
him.” 

“All right. Come up at once. Pll get 
McCrimmon. He’s a good man in the 
woods. We'll be ready to start as soon 
as you arrive.” 

So the following day found the three 
of us on the trail to Ophir. We traveled 
lightly, carrying very little food, for we 
thought to find game in the woods. On 
the evening of the following day we reach- 
ed the cabin. 

Jim must have gone very suddenly. 
There were the remains of a meal on the 
table, and his Bible was gone from its 
place. There was nothing for it but to 
follow and find him. 

“By going to the headquarters of Ophir 
Creek,” said the Halfbreed, “we can cross 
a divide into the valley of the White Snake 
and there we'll corral him, I guess.” 

So we left the trail and plunged into 
the virgin Wild. Oh, but it was hard 
traveling! Often we would keep straight 
up the creek-bed, plunging through pools 
that were knee-deep, and walking over 
shingly bars. Then, to avoid a big bend 
of the streara, we would strike off through 
the bush. Every vard seemed to have its 
obstacle. There were windfalls and tang- 
led growths of bush that defied out utter- 
most efforts to penetrate them. 
were viscid sloughs, from whose black 
depths bubbles arose wearily, with grey 
tree-roots like the legs of spiders clutching 
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the slimy mud of their banks. There 
were oozy bottoms, rankly speared with 
rush-grass. There were leprous marshes 
spotted with unsightly niggerheads. Driv- 
ping with sweat, we fought our way under 
the hot sun. Thorny boughs tore at us 
detainingly. Fallen trees delighted te 
bar our way. Without let or cease we 
toiled, yet at the day’s end our progress 
was but a ineagre one. 

Our greatest bane was the mosquitoes. 
Night and day they never ceased to nav 
us. We wore veils and had gloves on our 
hands, so that under our armour we were 
able to grin defiance at them. But on the 
other side of that netting they buzzed in 
an angry grey cloud. ‘To raise our veils 
and take a drink was to be assaulted feroe- 
iously. As we walked we could feel them 
resisting our progress, and it seemed as if 
we were forcing our way through solid 
banks of them. If we rested, they alight- 
ed in such myriads that soon we appeared 
literally sheathed in tiny atoms of insect 
life, vainly trying to pierce the mesh of 
our clothing. To bare a hand was to have 
it covered with blood in a moment, and 
the thought of being at their mercy was 
an exquisitely horrible one. Night and 
day their voices blended in a vast drone, 
so that we ate, drank and slept under our 
veils, 

In that rankly growing wilderness we 
saw no sign of life, not even a rabbit. It 
was all desolate and God-forsaken. By 
nightfall our packs seemed very heavy, 
our limbs very tired. Three days, four 
days, five days passed. The creek was at- 
tenuated and hesitating, so we left it and 
struck off over the mountains. Soon we 
climbed to where the timber growth was 
less obstructive. The hillside was steep, 
almost vertical in places, and was covered 
with a strange, deep growth of moss. 
Down in it we sank, in places to our knees, 
and beneath it we could feel the points of 
sharp boulders. As we climbed we plung- 
ed our hands deep into the cool cushion of 
the moss, and half dragged ourselves up- 
ward. It was like an Oriental rug cover- 
ing the stony ribs of the hill, a rug of bi 
zarre coloring, strangely patterned in 
crimson and amber, in emerald and ivory. 
Birch-trees of slim, silvery beauty arose in 
it, and aided us as we climbed. 

So we came at last. after a weary jour 
ney, to a bleak, boulder-studded plateau 
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It was above timber-line, and carpeted 
with moss of great depth and gaudy hue. 

Suddenly we saw two vast pillars of stone 
upstanding on the aching barren. | 

think they must have been two hundred 
feet high, snd, like monstrous sentinels in 
their lonely isolation, they overlooked 
that vast tundra. ‘They startled us. We 
wondered by what strange freak of nature 
they were stationed there. 


Then we dropped down into a vast, 
hush-filled valley, a valley that looked as 
if it had been undisturbed since the begin- 
ning of time. Like a spirit-haunted place 
it was, so strange and still. It was lonell- 
ness made visible. It was stillness written 
in wood and stone. I would have been 
afraid to enter it alone, and even as we 
sank in its death-haunted dusk I shud- 
dered with a horror of the place. 


The Indtans feared and shunned this 
valley. They said, of old, strange thing: 
had h: appened there; it had been full of 
noise and fire and steam; the earth haa 
opened up, belching forth ereat dragons 
that destroyed the people. And indeed it 
was all like the vast crater of an extinct 
voleano, for hot springs bubbled forth ana 
a grey ash cropped up through the shal- 
low soil. 


In 


black and 


There was no game in the valley. 
its centre was a solitary lake, 
bottomless, and haunted by a giant 
white water-snake, sluggish, blind and 
very old. Stray prospectors swore they had 
seen it, Just at dusk, and its sightless, star- 
ing eyes were too terrible ever to forget. 


And into this still, ecobweb-hued hollow 
we dropped—dropped almost straight 
down over the flanks of those lean, lank 
mountains that fringed it so forlornly 
Here, ringed all around by _ desolate 
heights, we were as remote from the worl’ 
as if we were in some sallow solitude of 
the moon. Sometimes the valley was like 
a gaping mouth, and the lips of it were 
livid grey. Sometimes it was hke a cup 
into which the sunset poured a golden 
wine and filled it quivering to the brim. 
Sometimes it was like a grey grave full of 
silence. And here in this place of shad- 
ows, where the lichen strangled the trees, 
and under-foot the moss hushed the tread. 
where we spoke in whispers, and mirth 
seemed a mockery, where every stick and 
stone seenied eloquent of dischantment 
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and despair, here in this valley of Dead 
Things we found Jim. 

He was sitting by a dying camp-fire, all 
huddled up, his arms embracing his 
knees, his eyes on the fading embers. As 
we drew near he did not move, did not 
show any surprise, did not even raise his 
head. His face was very pale and drawn 
into a pucker of pain. It was the queerest 


look I ever saw on a man’s face. It made 
me creep. 
His eyes followed us furtively. Silent- 


ly we squatted in a ring round his camp- 
fire. For a while we said no word, ther 
at last the Prodigal spoke: 
“Jim, you’re coming back with us, are- 
n’t you?” 
Jim looked at him. 
“Tush!” says he, “don’t speak so loud. 
Y ow ll waken all them dead fellows.” 
“What d’ye mean?” 
“Them dead fellows. The woods is full 
of them, them that can’t rest. They’re all 


around, ghosts. At night, when I’m a- 
sittin’ over the fire, they crawl out of the 


darkness, an’ they get close to me, closer, 
closer, an’ they whisper things. Then I 
get scared an’ I shoo them away.” 

“What do they whisper, Jim?” 

“Oh say! they tell me all kinds of 
things, them fellows in the woods. They 
tell me of the times they used to have here 
in the valley; an’ how they was a great 
people, an’ had women an’ slaves; how 
they fought an’ sang an’ got drunk, an’ 
how their kingdom was here, right here 
where it’s all death an’ desolation. An’ 
how they conquered all the other folks 
around an’ killed the men an’ captured 
the women. Oh, it was long, long ago, 
long before the flood!” 


“Well, Jim, never mind them. Get 
vour pack ready. We’re going home right 
bP) 
now. 


“Goin? hoeme?—I’vye no home anv 
a) ? Ps 4 ? . 
more. I’m a fugitive an’ a vagabond in 
the earth. The blood of my brother 


erieth unto me from the ground. — 
the face of the Lord shall I be hid a 
every one that findeth me shall slay me. 
T have no home but the wilderness. Unto 
it I go with praver an’ fastin’. T have 
killed, T have killed!” 

“Nonsen.€, 

“Was it? 
I don’t. 
murder 


Jim; it was an accident.” 

Was it? God only knows. 
Only I know the thought of 

wat black in my heart. It was 
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there for ever an’ ever so long. How I quitoes was thrown up. And the way 
fought against it! Then, just at that mo- seemed endless. 
ment, everything seemed to come to a A great weariness weighed upon our 
head. I don’t know that I meant what | spirits. Our feet flagged and our should- 


did, but I thought it.” 
“Come home, Jim, and forget it.” 


“When the rivers start to run up them 


mountain peaks I’ll forget it. No, they 
won't let me forget it, them ghosts. They 


Hist! don’t 
They’re whispering to 
me now, ‘You’re a murderer, Jim, a mur- 
derer,’ they say. ‘The brand of Cain is 
on you, Jim, the brand of Cain.’ Then 
the little leaves of the trees take up the 
whisper, an’ the waters murmur it, an’ 


whisper to me all the time. 
you hear them? 


the very stones cry out ag’in me, an’ | 
can’t shut out the sound. T can’t, I 
a 


“Tush, Jim!” 

“No, no, the devil’s a-hoein’ out a place 
in the embers for me. I can’t turn no 
more to the Lord. He’s cast me out, an’ 
the light of His countenance is darkened 
to me. Never again; oh, never again!” 

“Oh come, Jim, for the sake of your 
old partners, come home.” 

“Well, poys, Dl 


vood. 


come. But it’s no 


I’m down an’ out.” 


Wearily we gathered together his few 
belongings. He had been living on bread, 
and but little remained. Had we not 
reached him, he would have starved. He 
came like a child, but seemed a prey to 
acute melancholy. 

It was indeed a sad party that trailed 
down that sad, dead valley. The trees 
were hung wth a dreary drapery of grey 
and the ashen moss muffled our foot-falls. 
[ think it was the deadest place I ever 
saw. ‘The very air seemed dead and stale, 
as if it were eternally still, unstirred by 
any wind. Spiders and strange creeping 
things possessed the trees, and at every 
step, like vhite gauze, a mist of mos- 


ers were bowed. As we looked into each 
other’s faces we saw there a strange lassi- 
tude, a chill, grey despair. Our voices 
sounded hotlow and queer, and we seldom 
spoke. It was as if the place was a vam- 
pire that was sucking the life and health 
from our veins. 

“Vm afraid the old man’s going to play 
out on us,” whispered the Prodigal. 

Jim lagged forlornly behind, and it 
was very anxiously we watched him. He 
seemed to know that he was keeping us 
back. His efforts to keep up were pitiful. 
We feigned an equal weariness, not to dis. 
tress him, and our progress was _ slow, 
slow. 

“Looks as if we'll have to go on half- 
rations,” said the Halfbreed. “It’s taking 
longer to get out of this valley than I 
figured on.”’ 

And indeed it was like a vast prison, 
and those peaks that brindled in the sun- 
set glow were like bars to hold us in. 
Every day the old man’s step was growing 
slower, so that at last we were barely 
crawling along. We were ascending the 
western slope of the valley, climbing a few 
miles a day, and every step we rose from 
that sump-hole of the gods was like the 
lifting of a weight. We were tired, tired, 
and in the wan light that filtered through 
the leaden clouds our faces were white 
and strained, 

“T guess we'll have to go on quarter- 
rations from now,” said the Half-breed, a 
few days later. He ranged far and wide. 
looking for game, but never a sign did he 
see. Once, indeed, we heard a shot. Eag- 
erly we waited his return, but all he had 
got was a great, grey owl, which we cook- 
ed and ate ravenously. 


(To he 


continued.) 














The Railroad 


Pass and the 


Deadhead 


By 


W. Arnot Craick 


QO be able to ride free on a railroad 
train is one of those blissful sensa- 
tions which is probably more en- 

joyed in imagination by people who do not 
have passes than it is in reality by those 
who do. — It is such a commonplace to 
the man with a pocketful of annuals to 
travel around for nothing, that he soon 
ceases to enjoy the experience. But, not- 
withstanding this inevitable result, there 
is an undoubted glamor about railroad 
passes that makes them objects of interest 
and desire. 

By all established precedents in entering 
on such a subject as the present, one 
should first define just what a railroad pass 
is. To do this in an illuminative way, it 
is only necessary to refer once again to 
the story so often told of the farmer away 
back in the early days of the railroad, 
when typewriters were unknown, who 
wrote a letter to the president of an Ameri- 
ean railway demanding redress for the 
death of some pigs, killed by a locomotive. 
The president took the trouble to write in 


reply a personal note to the farmer on the 
official paper of the railroad company, but, 
on account of his poor writing, only the 
signature was legible. The farmer could 
not decipher the letter, nor could his 
family or friends. Presently somebody 
suggested that it might mean that the 
president wanted the farmer to come and 
see him. Judging this to be the case, the 
farmer boarded the next train for the 
city and when the conductor came for his 
ticket, produced the letter, explaining 
that the president had sent for him. The 
conductor, seeing the signature, concluded 
that this was the case and allowed the far- 
mer to travel free. Arrived at the city, 
the latter went to the president’s office and 
explained to the great man’s secretary that 
he had come to seek compensation for the 
death of his pigs. The president was 
away and so he was sent to the claims 
agent who adjusted the matter to his satis- 
faction. After that, whenever the wily 
farmer wanted to travel on the railroad, he 
took along the president’s letter and, show- 


THE RAILROAD PASS 
ing it to the conductor, claimed a free 
ride. For twenty years he never had to 
pay a fare. The president’s signature was 
sufficient to enable him to dispense with 
a ticket, and while the letter was really 
an. invitation for the farmer to betake him- 
self to a warmer region, he was always pre- 
pared to interpret it otherwise and travel 
as the guest of the road. This story will 
probably serve without further explana- 
tion to define a railroad pass. 

It was by no means an uncommon thing 
in the early days for the higher officials 
of railroads to scribble off an order for 
free transportation on any slip of paper 
that came to hand and their signatures 
were always honored. Veterans like Mr. 
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‘NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


Edmund Wragge, of Toronto, who was 
General Manager of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce many years ago, can recall the 
time when a few words from his pen were 
sufficient to secure anyone a free ride over 
that road. The same gentleman treasures 
an old, soiled and torn piece of paper on 
which Jay Gould had written in his own 
hand an order to the conductors of the 
Erie Railroad to pass Mr. Wragge from 
Suspension Bridge to New York. The old 
financier had been about to add, by force 
of habit, doubtless, “and return,” and 
had written down the “and” when he 
remembered that it was not required. A 
rub of the thumb across the word served 
to obliterate it, partially at least. On such 
make-shift passes as these men travelled 
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in 1871. But those haleyon days are 
over. Issuing passes has become a regular 
business now and even presidents and 
general managers must conform to the 
rules and get the transportation they re- 
quire through the proper channels and 
in the regulation form. 

Generally speaking there are, or have 
been, three kinds of The life 
pass, a delightful affair, which, alas! is 
no longer honored; the annual pass, the 
cherished possession of officials and mem- 
bers of Parliament; and the trip pass, the 
commonest form of all, which vanishes 
into thin air with the using thereof. 

To an antiquarian the old “life passes”’ 
possess considerable interest. They were 
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usually issued in metal or ivory, intended 
to be hung as charms on the watch chains 
of the railway magnates of the earlier 
days, and were to be honored during the 
life time of the privileged 
Only a limited number were made and in 
consequence only a very small number of 
them have been preserved down to the 
present day. 


| JOSSEeSSOPrs. 


The late George Laidlaw, who was con- 
nected with several of the local roads in 
Ontario, which have subsequently lost 
their identity in either the Grand Trunk 
or C.P.R., had probably more of these 
life passes than any other person. The 
Laidlaw family cherish no fewer than 
five of them. 
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The shareholders of the Credit Valley 
Railway Company, by resolution of 
October, 28, 1880, conferred a life pass on 
Mr. Laidlaw, including each member of 
his family. It took the form of a gold 
medallion, one and three-quarter inches 
in diameter. On the obverse is a coat of 
arms surmounted by a beaver. The shield 
is divided into four quarters; the right 
hand top corner containing square and 
compas; the left hand the Union Jack 
over three maple leaves; the right hand 
lower corner, a sheaf of wheat; and the 
left hand a locomotive. The coat of arms 
is surrounded by scroll work, with the 
words“Credit Valley Company” on the 
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land Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer’; on 
the right, there is an inscription passed 
at a meeting of the shareholders of the 
company held on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember, 1871. 

The Victoria Railway pass is a silver 
card three and one-quarter inches long 
and one and seven-eights inches wide, 
with embossed screw heads at the corners, 
inscription ‘Life pass to George Laidlaw 
and his family” on one side and resolution 
of the shareholders on the other. The 
Toronto and Nipissing pass is also a plain 
silver card with inscription and_ resolu- 
tion. 

The Grand Trunk 
number of life passes 


Railway issued a 
in the early days, 
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outside. On the reverse side is an inscrip- which are still treasured by the descend- 


tion conferring the pass on Mr. Laidlaw. 

By resolution of the shareholders of the 
Toronto, Grey and Bruce Railway, Sep- 
tember 13, 1871, a life pass over this old 
road was granted Mr. Laidlaw. It is a 
bloodstone locket, one and one-half inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
with a bloodstone set in gold. On one side 
is the family crest, which consists of a 
hand, heart and dagger, with the words 
on a belt surrounding, “Fides probata 
coronat.” On the other side is a mono- 
gram reversed, T.G.& B. Ry. Inside on 
the left is inscribed, “Toronto, Grey and 
Bruce Railway. Pass Mr. George Laidlaw 
at all times free over this Railway, signed 
by Jno. G——, President, and W. Suther- 





ants of those on whom they were confer- 
red. The one illustrated is in the posses- 
sion of Dr. H. B. Yates of Montreal, and 
was granted to his father, at one time 
chief engineer of the railway. It is made 
of ivory and originally had a nickel rim. 
On one side the inscription reads “Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada—Free Pass,” 
and on the other,“Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada—Chief Engineer.” It was 
worn as a watch charm and a very useful 
charm it used to be 

The passing of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in the United States and the Dominion 
Railway Act in Canada have very con-- 
siderably altered the conditions under 
which passes may be issued. Restrictions 
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of a drastic character prevent the whole- 
sale dispensing of free transportation as 
in the olden days. In the United States 
the regulations are even more strict than 
they are in Canada, and such a circum- 
stance as Mr. William Wainwright. re- 
corded the other day would be impossible. 
In the year 1871 he issued a G.T.R. 
pass to a gentleman reading from Mont- 
real to the terminus of the road at Rouse’s 


Point. On the back of the pass he wrote 
in his own handwriting, ‘Connecting 


roads to New York please honor,” and 
signed his name. This pass actually ear- 
ried the man right through to New York, 
an altogether incredible feat at the present 
day. 

The Dominion Railway Act provides 
that free carriage may be given by rail- 
road companies to their own officers and 
employees, or to members of legislatures 
or of the press or to such other persons 
as the Board of Railway Commissioners 


may approve. Railroad employees of 
humbler rank than those lucky officials 
who are furnished with annuals _fre- 


quently ask for transportation and it is 
indeed ludicrous to read the letters which 
some of them write when preferring their 
requests. That they are the most bene- 
volent people on earth is soon apparent, 
for not only do they usually support wives 
and large families, but in 


many cases 
they also provide food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for fathers-in-law, mothers-in-law, sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts. So deserving are 


they that their requests are nearly always 
eranted. 

The C.P.R. officials never tire of telling 
the story of the section foreman at Grand 
Valley who wrote, ‘‘Please issue pass favor 
of my wife, Grand Valley to Toronto and 
return, but do not make it good for longer 
than three days.” The motive which 
prompted him to ask for such a short 
time limit is unknown—it will admit of 
several interpretations. 


An employee of the same railroad in 
sritish Columbia was discharged. He 
asked the superintendent at Vancouver to 
furnish him with a pass to Ontario. The 
latter did not wish to do this and wired to 
Montreal inquiring if he should issue one. 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, to whom the 
matter was referred, telegraphed back, 
what purported to he “Don’t let him 
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walk.” On the strength of this the super- 
intendent gave the man a pass and he 
came east. Sir Thomas heard of the way 
of his coming and was wroth. Investiga- 
cosy followed and it was discovered that, 
by the omission of a period in transmis- 
sion, the president’s message had been 
altered from a prohibition, to what sound- 
ed like a very charitable expression of 
opinion. 

Some years ago there was a station agent 
at Teeswater, Crabbe by name, who was 
transferred to 


Merrickville. In writing 
for transportation, he said, “Kindly send 
me a pass favor myself and wife and 
eleven little Crabbes.” For the sake of 


the little Crabbes, no doubt he was furn- 
ished with the necessary paper. 
Members oft 


Parliament, by virtue of 


their office, are entitled to travel free on 
every railroad in the Dominion. It is 
sald that an attempt was once made to 


keep them off the Grand Trunk’s crack 
train, the International Limited, on which 
passes, as a rule, are not honored and to 
which private cars are never attached, 
but the M.P.’s are superior to any little 
railway by-law and they travel when and 
where they like, They are not given pass- 
es by the railroads, but the Clerk of the 
House issues cards which certify that they 
are members and as such are entitled by 
the Railway Act to ride on any railroad 
train in the Dominion. These cards are 
made in the same style as railroad passes 
and have the advantage of combining in 
one all the privileges that would otherwise 
require several dozen cards to express. The 
ecards are numbered and a book is issued 
to the railroads giving a list of the 
bers with the respective numbers of their 
passes. This serves as a check should any 
member be so foolishly sinful as to lend 
his pass to anyone else. Before the Rail- 
way Act made it legal for M.P.’s to ride 
free on the railroads, the latter were ac- 
customed to issue annual passes to them. 
It is said that there were only three mem- 
bers who would not accept the complimen- 
taries—the late Dalton McCarthy, Sir 
William Mulock and W. F. MacLean. If 
there were others, their names are forgot- 
ten. 

The enforcement of the Dominion Rail- 
way Act has undoubtedly tended to reduce 
the number of passes issued and the rail- 
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Way Companies themselves have not been 
the last to welcome the relief. Officials 
used to be plagued by all sorts of persons 
advancing all sorts of arguments for free 
transportation and generally speaking, 
they had to produce the pass. Now they 
have the law of the land to back them 
up and can refuse requests with good reas- 
on, Some of them even go to the extent 
of quoting scripture, referring applicants 
to Numbers 20, verse 18, “Thou shalt not 
pass,’ and to Nahum I., verse 15, “The 
wicked shall no more pass,” ending up 
with a reference to Jonah I., verse 3, “So 
he paid the fare and went.” 

On the Intercolonial Railway, prior to 
the days of the Commission, it was reput- 
ed to be positively scandalous the way 
passes were issued. Every politician in 
Canada had a claim on the management 
and used his authority to secure trans- 
portation for his friends and his constitu- 
ents. A traveler once told the writer that 
on one occasion when he was going from 
Montreal to Tlalifax, the conductor in- 
formed him that the entire passenger list 
in the sleeping car in which he travelled, 
with but two or three exceptions, was made 
up of “dead-heads.” Those were great 
days for the grafters, great and small, and 
that circumstance accounts in a large de- 
eree for the deficits that annually con- 
fronted the people. 

In the United States, as has already 
heen pointed out, the change made by the 
Interstate Commerce Act has been even 
more drastic. An action bearing on this 
subject has recently taken place in the 
American courts, which will illustrate the 
severity of the law. Tn 1871, a man nam- 
ed Motley and his wife agreed that, if the 
Louisville & Nashville Railway Co. would 
issue to them annual passes for the rest. of 
their lives, they would not prosecute a 
sult, for damages on account of personal 
injuries received in an accident. After 
the passing of the Act prohibiting the is- 
suance of free transportation, the railway 
company discontinued providing Mr. and 
Mrs. Motley with their annuals. The 
couple were naturally agerieved and took 
action in the Kentucky courts to compel 
the railroad to live up to its agreement. 
They were successful in their suit, but the 
defendants carried the case to the Supreme 
Court at Washington, which overruled 
the decision of the Kentucky court, hold- 
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ing that the performance of private con- 
tracts could not be urged as an excuse for 
violating a statute. In a subsequent case, 
the Monon Railway which was penalized 
by the Circuit Court of Northern Illinois 
for issuing passes in payment for adver- 
tising matter in a magazine, appealed to 
the Supreme Court but failed to secure a 
reversal of judgement of the state court. 

This wholesale cancellation of time- 
honored privileges recalls the case of Bill 
Nye, the humorist, who, among others, 
was compelled to give up his annual pass 
on the Santa Fe Railway in 1887, when 
the original Interstate Commerce Act 
made it illegal for railroad companies to 
issue free transportation for certain pur- 
poses. Bill Nye was a great friend of the 
late W. F. White, general passenger agent 
of the Santa Fe, and he wrote that gentle- 
man a playfully pathetic letter on the oc- 
casion. The document is so amusing that 
a few extracts from it may not come amiss. 


“Dear Sir:—lI enclose herewith an- 
nual pass No. Q035 for self and fam- 
ily, over your justly celebrated road 
for the year 1887. 

“T also return your photograph 
and letters vou have written me dur- 
ing the past five years. Will you 
kindly return mine? 

“And so this brief and beautiful 
experience is to end and each of us 
must go his own way after this. 

“Alas! 

“To you this may be easy but it 
brings a pang to my heart which 
your gentle letter of the first instant 
eannot wholly alleviate. 


* * * 


“Tt is well enough for you to talk 
about going your several ways. You 
have every facility for doing so, but 
with me it is different. Several 
vears ago a large north-western CVC- 
lone and myself tried to pass each 
other on the same track. When the 
wrecking crew found me I was in the 
crotch of a butternut tree, with a 
broken leg. Since that time I have 
walked with great difficulty, and to 
go my several ways has heen a very 
serious matter with me. 

“But [ do not want you to think 
that I am murmuring. I accept mv 
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doom calmly, yet with a slight tinge 
of unavailing regret. 


“Sometimes perhaps, in the mid- 
dle of the dark and angry night, 
when the cold blasts wail through 
the telegraph wires and the crushing 
sleet rushes with wild and impetuous 
fury against the windows of your 
special car, as you lie warmly en- 
sconced in your voluptuous berth and 
hear the pitiless winds with hoarse 
and croupy moans chase each other 
around the Kansas hay-stacks or 
shriek wildly away as they light out 
for their cheerless home in the Bad 
Lands, will you not think of me as | 
grope on blindly through the keen 
and pitiless blasts, stumbling over 
cattle guards, falling into culverts 
and beating out my rare young 
brains against your rough right of 
way? Will you not think of me? 
I do not ask much of you, but I do 
ask this as we separate forever. 

‘As you whiz by me do not treat 
me with contumely, or throw crack- 
ers at me when I have turned out to 
let your haughty old train go by. I 
have spoken of you always in the 
highest terms, and [I hope you will 
do the same by me. Life is short at 
the best, and it is especially so for 
those who have to walk. Walking has 
already shortened my life a great 
deal, and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the exposure and bunions of the year 
1887 carried me off, leaving a gap in 
American literature that will look 
like a new cellar. 

“Should any one of your engin- 
eers or trackmen find me frozen in a 
eut next winter, when the grass gets 
short and the nights get long, will 
you kindly ask them to report the 
brand to your auditor and instruct 
him to allow my family what he 
thinks would be right? 


“T hate to write to you in this de- 


jected manner but you cannot under- 


stand how heavy my heart is to-day 
as I pen these lines. 


* * x 
“Can I do your road any good, 


either at home or abroad? Can I be 
of service to you over your right of 
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way by collecting nuts, bolts, old iron 
or other bric-a-brac? 

“LT would be glad to influence im- 
uigration or pull weeds between the 
tracks if you would be willing to re- 
gard me as an employee. 

“T will now take a last look at the 
fair, young features of your, pass be- 
fore sealing this letter. How sad to 
see an annual pass cut down in life's 
young morning, ere one-fourth of its 
race has been run. Low touching to 
part from it forever. What a sad 
year this has been so far. Earth- 
quakes, fires, storms, railway disaster 
and death in every form have visited 
our country, and now, like the biting 
blasts from Siberia or the nipping 
frosts from Manitoba, comes the con- 
eressional cut-worm, cutting off the 
early crop of flowering annuals just 
as they had budded to bloom into 
beauty and usefulness. 

“] will now close this sad letter to 
20 over into the vacant lot behind the 
high board fence, where I can sob in 
an unfettered way without shaking 
the glass out of my casement.” 


The interchange of annual passes be- 
tween the officials of various railroads is 
a species of courtesy that calls for 10 com- 
ment. In the case of certain dignitaries, 
the shower of these dainty little paste- 
boards which descends on their heads at 
the New Year is positively embarassing. 
In they come—all styles, all shapes and all 
colors—entitling the happy recipients to 
take their pick of accommodation on all 
the roads of America. 

On One occasion, the president of il little 
railroad in New Brunswick, a few miles 
long, sent an annual to Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy of the C.P.R., with the re- 
quest that the president of the big trans- 
continental line would reciprocate. Sir 
Thomas wrote back, pointing out how un- 
reasonable it would be to expect an ex- 
change of privileges when the C.P.R. was 
so very much longer than the little New 
Brunswick road. To this the easterner re- 
plied, “T am quite ready to admit that 
your road is longer than mine, but I 
would respectfully point out that mine is 
just as broad as Yours.” Needless to say, 
this clever answer brought him the desired 
pass. 
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Sometimes, however, there are railroad 
officials who are more eullible than Sir 
Thomas. The story is told that a promin- 
ent contractor on the G.T.P., who is also 
interested in a big lumber mill back of 
ort William, was very anxious to get a 
pass for himself and his car over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway. It happened that the company 
operating the lumber mill owned a small 
stretch of track, six miles long, connect- 
ing their mill with the Fort William 
branch of the G.T.P. The contractor gave 
this six-mile section a fancy name and 
issued a number of elaborate annual 
passes. One of these he sent to the T. & 
N. O. asking for a return of the courtesy. 
Some official of the latter road wrote back 
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a very polite letter, enclosing the desired 
pass and thanking him profusely for his 
kindness, adding that ‘I have never trav- 
elled on your road before, but I hope to 
be able to get over part of it at least this 
summer.” 

A small number of passes are issued by 
the Pullman Company, but the C. P. R. 
which operate their own sleeping cars do 
not issue any. It used to be the custom 
of both the Wagners and the Pullmans 
to provide officials with books of coupons 
entitling them to free berths in their cars, 
but this has been done away with. 

In fact, it is becoming every day, more 
difficult to obtain free transportation, and 
railway companies, in addition to the re- 
=trictions of the law, are asking a quid pro 
quo for every pass they issue. 





A VAGRANT’S SONG 


Lieht loves and lighter laughter, 
Let kisses break the song— 
Though sorrow follow. after 
We while the world along. 


We never deal with Reason, 

Nor speak the tongue of Trade; 
‘To barter were a treason 

lor us, the unafraid. 


All cheerful in disaster, 

We smile at every fate. 
(ireet The Great Tragicaster 
With reckless hours elate. 


We never met a spectre 

Mur bumpers could not drown, 
New life is in the tankard, 
Come, drink the tankard down. 


In fellowship with gladness 
We laugh our lives away, 

In Joy’s own blessed madness, 
Desciples of To-day. 


This hfe’s a ragged garment, 
Tho gay and warm of weave, 
Lord send, we drop it gaily, 
When comes our time to leave. 


James P, Haverson 
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The King’s Man at Washington 





By 


M. O. Hammond 


ETWEEN the world of politics and 
B the atmosphere of diplomacy a wide 
gulf seems fixed. The one is a reality 
and obvious to the common man, 
because in the political world the common 
man has a voice. It is a game he under- 
stands and it is to a great extent played 
in the open: the politician seeks the plat- 
form where all the world may hear him 
and acclaim his genius. But the diplomat 
works in the quiet of the chancellery. He 
shrouds his movements with mystery. He 
never tells all he knows. He transacts 
business with his superiors by telegraph 
in a mystifying code. He seeks, not the 
glare of the platform but the select com- 
pany of a dinner party of official or social 
standing, and attends receptions late at 
night, where he lingers under the spell of 
pretty women and the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers. He believes in the dictum 
of Talleyrand that the dinner table is 
the best place for the transaction of public 
business. 

In a word, the distinction between 
polities and diplomacy is that the one is 
national and the other international, but 
he would be rash who would say they are 
entirely separate and distinct. Politicians 
have direct relations each with the other 
in their own country. But when one 
nation has business with another it is 
through the circuitous route of diplomacy. 
And the diplomacy concerned in these few 
lines is that represented by the British 
I;mbassv at Washington, presided over at 
present by Right Hon. James Bryce, who 
recently has been negotiating a treaty of 
veneral arbitration with the United States 
on behalf of great Britain. 

It is only on the occasion of such an ac- 
complishment as this that the people of 
E 


« nation realize the importance of mias- 
terly service by the men who represent 
them at foreign seats of government. The 
record of diplomacy is scarred by many 
failures, but usually they are covered by 
no worse a punishment than the recall 
of the Minister by his Home Government. 
Should he score a triumph, he never has 
the worship that falls to the victor on a 
battle-field. For many years Great Britain 
paid comparatively slight attention to her 
appointments to Washington, ani Cana- 
dians have made bitter complains of what 
they thought were sacrifices of their inter- 
ests by the representatives of Downing 
Street. One needs only to mention the 
award in the Maine Boundary and the re- 
ported willingness to hand over this coun- 
try to the United States bodily after the 
Civil War and the “Alabaina” claims case. 
Better days have dawned and_ recent 
treaty-making has been conducted by 
members of the Canadian Government 
themselves. 

The step which now seems certain of ac- 
complishment in the making of a general 
treaty of arbitration between the two great 
English-speaking countries is the culmina- 
tion of a movement that has been growing 
for more than a decade. It is not long 
since the Irish dominated the polities of 
the United States to such an extent that, 
carrying to this side of the ocean the 
hatred of England generated at home. 
they made cordial relations impossible 
Now, Ireland is being pacifie? '" by con- 
cessions and the prospect of iioine Rule, 
while the present Ambassador to the 
United States is of Irish birth and has 
a long and satisfactory record of adminis- 
tration for the Irish people. 
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The parties to the negotiations of 1911 
have been fully alive to the delicacy of 
their task, for a formal alliance was im- 
possible, from the jealousies that it would 
create with other nations, and the con- 
‘flict it would cause with existing under- 
standings and alliances. Long before Mr. 
Bryce was thought of as an ambassador, 
in 1S99, he expressed these sentiments: 

“That cordial friendship with — the 
Uiiited States which we all desire and 
should all prize most highly, will be re- 
tarded, not promoted, by talk about 
formal alliance. The suggestion of such 
an alliance creates disquiet and suspicion 
abroad. The estabishment of permanent- 
ly friendly relations with the United 
States will make for peace not only be- 
tween Eneland and America, but also be- 
tween Hneland and the rest of the world.” 

These words came from a busy onlooker 
after Lord Pauncefote, then British Min- 
ister to Washington, had paved the way 
for the present accomplishment as part of 
the brilliant record of service which he 
left behind him. But of that, more anon. 

The initial establishment of diplomatic 
relations by Great Britain at Washington 
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must have been a matter of some deli- 
cacy. Here was a hot-headed young na- 
tion, fresh from the victories of a long 
war in which they had forever thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country and 
set out on what they believed to be the 
only true path of freedom. One cannot 
imagine the news of the arrival of George 
Hammond, the first envoy, in 1791, caus- 
ing any great purr of satisfaction in the 
heart of George Washington. It is doubt- 
ful if he sent any silk stockinged aide to 
the wharf to invite him up, and to say 
that dinner was already on the table. The 
intercourse between them was doubtless 
confined to the severe formalities that cus- 
tomarily veil international hatreds in dip 
lomatic circles. 

In those days Washington was no place 
for a white man, anyway, doubtless most 
of them thought; for, hounded by the 
exotic blacks, surrounded by pestilential 
swamps, and separated by many miles 
from any decent society, the diplomatic 
assignment must have been far from at- 
tractive. British Envoys came and went, 
however, and the list if scanned to-day has 
an occasional glimmer of adventure. 
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THE PRESENT BRITISH EMBASSY AT CONNECTICUT AVENUE AND N. STREET 


George Hammond’s term ended in 1795. 
Then came Robert Liston, 1796 to 1800; 
Anthony Merry, 1803 to 1806; Hon. 
David M. Erskine, 1806 to 1809, and after 
him came trouble. 

The record of Francis James Jackson, 
who arrived in 1809, is that he was re- 
called at the request of the United States 
Government in the same vear. Augustus 
John Foster presented his credentials as 
successor on July 2, 1811, but the record 
shows that his ‘services terminated June 
21, 1811, by declaration of war agains\ 
Great Britain.” Ah! those were stirring 
davs. An envoy has ceased to be an en- 
VOYV before he really becomes one, The 
davs of the cable and the wireless were vet 
to come. Mr. Foster retraced his steps in 
haste in consequence of the unjust war 
that the voung republic waged on the 
mother country in the hour of England’s 
ereatest struggle with Napoleon. If he 
sought anv revenge, he must have had it 
in the advance of the British troops and 
the burning of Washington as one of the 
acts of retributive justice, 

After these diversions the position of 
the British envoy settled down to peaceful 
lines. Hon. Charles Bagot took up the 
thread in 1816 and served to 1819; Richt 
Hon. Sir Stratford Canning from 1820 to 
1823: Right Hon. Charles Richard Vau- 
ghan from 1825 to 1833; Henry Stephen 


Fox from 1836 to 1844: Lord Ashburton 
came on a special mission in 1842; Rt. 
Hon. Richard Pakenham from 1844. to 
1847; and Rt. Hon Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer from 1849 to 1851. 

The term of Lord Lytton is one of the 
bright spots in the early history of the em- 
Lassv. Ile was a literary man of reputa- 
tion, and as “Owen Meredith” he is re- 
membered with delight by thousands of 
readers all over the world. The Embassy 
in those days was in what is now known 
as the old Corcoran House, a massive brick 
structure at the corner of Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut Avenues, facing Lafav- 
ette Square, around which the best of 
Washington society then hovered. A high 
brick wall surrounded the garden, much 
of which vet remains, and in this seclu- 
sion, mid a profusion of blossoming mag- 
nolia and tulip trees, the Envoy Extra- 
ordinary forgot the cares of State and 
wrote his cherished “Lucile”? On a near- 
by corner of the same Square is the De- 
catur Tlouse, where lived Commodore 
Stephen Decatur, who fought the Pirates 
of Tripoli after the Revolution when the 
United States flae was not vet known or 
respected in the Barbary States, whose ad- 
venturous inhabitants made havoe on the 
commerce of the new Republic. 

Following the Lytton regime, came 
John Frennes Twistieton Crampton, but 
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the United States Government broke off 
diplomatic intercourse with him in May, 
1856. [lis successor was Lord Napier, who 
served from 1857 to 1859. Tlis departure 
was on a hint from the United States 
Government, based it is said on a belief 
that he was neglecting his duty, having 
failed to acquaint the President of an im- 
portant action by the British Government 
affecting the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This, 
period, however, was the edge of the Civil 
War crisis, and another account credits 
Lord Napier with a too great fondness for 
an attractive Southern widow. 


Lord Lyons, who was Minister from 
1859 to 1864, had the immensely difficult 
role to play of neutrality during the great- 
er part of the War, when the North was 
constantly jealous of the friendship of the 
sritish nation for the South. A less tact- 
ful man might have brought the two coun- 
tries to war when everyone’s nerves were 
on edge. One useful incident in allaying 
feeling was the visit to Washington in 
1860 of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward, at the time of his tour of 
Canada. The young Prince was received 
at the White House, and the whole affair 
and the relation of Queen Victoria to it 
did much to quiet northern hostility to 
Kngland. 

Sir Frederick Bruce, who served from 
1865 to 1867, was a younger brother of 
Lord Elgin, who had visited Washington 
to negotiate the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 during his term as Governor of Can- 
ada. Sir Frederick was born in 1814, en- 
tered the diplomatic service in 1842 and 
died, while still Minister to Washington, 
in Boston in 1867, 

A long term by Sir Edward Thornton 
followed, which brings us down to the 
more momentous and interesting regimes 
of the last generation. 

The first of these is that of Hon. L. S. S. 
West, afterwards Lord Sackville, who came 
in 1881. His family relations were not 
thought to be of the best, and he was given 
a frigid welcome in Washington Society. 
However, he braved it through until Oc- 
tober, 1888, when an incident occurred 
whirh gave him long notoriety and dis- 
turbed the relations between Britain and 
the United States for a considerable time. 
A Presidential election campaign was in 
progress and in the heat of it a man in 
California named Morey wrote to Lord 


Sackville and, pretending to be a friend 
of Great Britain, asked the Minister which 
party he ought to support in the best in- 
terests of relations with the mother coun- 
try. The Envoy replied in a letter mark- 
ed private, unmindful of the fact as after- 
wards shown, that it was a trap, advising 
Morey to support the Democratic party. 
This, of course, was injudicious, for a dip- 
lomat should not take sides in an election 
in a country to which he is accredited. The 
letter was at once published, and it created 
no end of astorm. The Republicans were 
naturally incensed, while the democrats 
were scarcely less so, for it brought down 
on them a cloud of hatred from the Irish 
in the country. 


On the 27th of October the United 
States Government demanded the recall 
of Lord Sackville, and on the 30th of the 
same month he was informed by the 
U .S. Secretarv of State that for reasons 
already known to him the President was 
convinced that his continuance at Wash- 
ington in the official capacity of Her 
Majesty’s Minister was no longer accept- 
able, and would be consequently detri- 
mental to the relations between the two 
Governments, and that his passports were 
therefore sent to him. “Lord Sackville 
accordingly left Washington,” says the 
official chronicle, briefly. 

The effect of this disturbance on the 
diplomatic waters was felt for a consider- 
able time, and it was all the more regret- 
table for the influence it reflected from 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Irish 
question across the sea. The result would 
have been much worse had it not been for 
the brilliant efficiency of the Minister 
from Great Britain who followed. This 
was Sir Julian, afterwards Lord Paunce- 
fote, whose term of nearly 14 years will 
ever be a bright page in the annals of 
Britain’s diplomacy. . Although he came 
to Washington without previous diplo- 
matie experience, having been legal ad- 
viser to the Foreign office, he was not long 
in his post before he had demonstrated 
remarkable capacity and initiative for his 
task. 

The likenesses of Lord Pauncefote sug- 
gest a stern old English gentleman pos- 
sessing something of the dignity and un- 
bending quality attributed to John Bull 
himself. While he had the dignity and 
the zeal of his cause, he vet was intense- 
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ly human, and was not only Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps while he was in Wash- 
ington, but was personally very popular. 
Lady Pauncefote and her four daughters 
were keenly interested in the work of di- 
plomacy, and they lightened his burdens 
and promoted his cause at the various 
inevitable social functions. 


Lord Pauncefote was fond of the com-: 


mon people and often strolled off by him- 
self in the poorer sections of the city. He 
had a tremendous admiration for the 
ability, of its kind, of the average street 
fakir, and was often seen edging into a 
greasy crowd around a man selling lini- 
ment or glue for mending china, or some 
such trifle The amiable Ambassador— 
for he was the first at Washington to be 
given that rank—used to say he visited 
the realm of the fakir for the sake of 
hearing him talk, and that many men in 
Parliament had much less forensic ability 
than the spell-binders of the street cor- 
ners. | 

On one occasion Sir Julian was the 
guest of the Gridiron Club, Washington’s 
famous organization of newspaper corres- 
pondents. He had a pleasant time, of 
course, and met the hosts as fellow men, 
not as correspondents. A short time 
afterwards, when the arbitration treaty 
was a prominent public topic, Sir Julian 
met on a street car, the correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, who spoke to the Am- 
bassador, recalled the pleasure his visit 
had afforded the Gridiron Club, and pro- 
ceeded ‘o ask him about the treaty then 
under consideration. To his  astonish- 
ment Sir Julian spoke freely about it and 
gave him what in journalistic parlance is 
called “a good story.” It was properly 
displayed in the Baltimore paper, tele- 
graphed and cabled all over the world 
and created a great stir in diplomatic cir- 
cles. ‘The Ambassador was asked to dis- 
avow the interview, and he replied that he 
could disavow it, but truth compelled him 
to say that he “had had the conversation 
with an amiable person on a tramear.” 


Lord Pauncefote brought with him to 
Washington all the Englishman’s love of 
outdoor exercise. He not only was fond 
of athletics himself, but he encouraged it 
in his staff. One day this came in useful, 
for a mad dog seen tearing down the 
street in front of the Embassy caused two 
of the staff to vault the fence, bear down 


on the dog and kill it before it could do 
anyone any harm. 

Sometimes Lord Pauncefote’s dignity 
got the better of his judgment. Thus for 
a long time he held that his position en- 
titled him to precedence over everybody 
except the President, and it was only after 
the venerable diplomat had received a 
special hint from the Foreign Office at 
London that he consented to call on the 
Vice-President. 

Apart from the charm of his personal- 
itv, which after all unfortunately was ap- 
preciated by but a limited circle, Lord 
Pauncefote earned his title to fame by 
lasting work in the field of diplomacy. 
Coming to the United States at a time 
when relations were seriously strained by 
the blunder of Lord Sackville, he set 
about the cultixation of friendly feelings 
between the two countries. Soon after his 
arrival he undertook to put an end to the 
vexed Alaska seal question, and negoti- 
ated with Mr. Blaine the treaty which es- 
tablished the Paris tribunal. This was 
something to achieve with a statesman of 
the Blaine type, for his diplomacy was 
never what would be termed of the pacific 
type, and the Behring sea fisheries had 
strained the relations of the two countries 
almost to the breaking point. 


Soon after this, in 1895, came the crisis 
precipitated by President Cleveland’s 
belligerent message on the Venezuelan 
boundary, which brought the two coun- 
tries nearer to war than they had been 
since 1812. This was indeed a trying 
hour for the British Ambassador. The 
United States Minister in London essayed 
to smooth matters over, but with little 
suecess. Lord Pauncefote then tried his 
hand, but even he was handicapped by 
lack of sympathy with his pacific methods 
on the part of members of his Embassy 
staff. Finally, through his tact, patience 
and wisdom, the dispute was left to arbi- 
tration, war was averted, and the Ambas- 
sador had earned the gratitude of the en- 
tire Anglo-Saxon race. 

Later, Lord Pauncefote and Secretary 
Olney negotiated the general arbitration 
treaty, which up to a few weeks ago held 
the record in the advance of the principle 
of arbitration in modern times. It was 
hailed with delight by every friend of 
peace and civilization in the world. It 
was, however, never ratified by the United 
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Who came to the United States when 
American relations were strained, and 
promoted a good understanding. 
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States Senate and remains in the pigeon- 
hole of the Senate Executive Clerk, cover- 
ed with dust and buried under amend- 
ments. Such a treaty was but a few vears 
ahead of its time, and the cause has been 
merely that much delaved. Having fail- 
ed to secure the adoption of this treaty, 
Lord Pauncefote became an eager adyo- 
eate of the Czar’s plan for an international 
meeting In behalf of universal peace, and 
wisely dominated the Conference at The 
Hague. 

His final claim to 
United States was his 
cate situation during the period of the 
Spanish-American war. During this cru- 
cial time he truly represented the seriti- 
ment of his country in the friendship he 
manifested for the cause of the United 
Stetes when practically the rest of the 
world was either hostile or indifferent. 
He was literally the only friend of the 
United States amone the representatives 
of the great powers at Washington at that 
time. Coupled with this is his service in 
adjusting the relations with Great Britain 
at the time that the United States wanted 
to own and carry on the Isthmian Canal. 

When Lord Pauncefote died in May. 
1902, he was still in office, his term hav- 
ing been twice extended beyond the age 
limit, because of his excellent 


popularity in the 
conduct of a deli- 


services, 
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He was everywhere praised for the sound- 
ness, safeness and sanity of his judgment, 
and Secretary Hay said of him: “His 
Majesty’s Government has lost a most able 
and faithful servant and this country a 
valued friend.” 

When it was announced that the suc- 
cessor to Lord Pauncefote was to be Hon. 
M. H.. afterwards Rt. Hon. Sir Michael, 
[lerbert there were high hopes of a con- 
tinuation of the recent good record. THer- 
bert had married an American wife and 
was in close intimacy with society in the 
astern cities. The Ambassador, how- 
ever, was in poor health, in fact already 
the hand of death was upon him, and he 
died in oflice in September, 1905, without 
any special record of achievement. 

Although Sir Michael Herbert left be- 
hind him the reputation of being ‘a most 
accomplished dinner giver,” and a friend- 
ship with President Roosevelt enjoyed by 
few other diplomats, Sir Mortimer Dur- 
and, his successor, a much abler man, was 
to suffer by his deficiencies in social rela- 
tions with the President. Sir Mortimer 
came to Washington after along residence 
in the Orient, his father having been pro- 
minent in the India Civil Service for 40 
vears. The vounger Durand got his start 
there, accompanied Lord Roberts on his 
Afghan campaign in 1879, as political see- 
retary, and in 1895 he undertook a special 
mission to the wily Ameer of Afghanistan 
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been done to show that the hopes of 1907 
have not been disappointed. Ile was 
famed as a statesman, the first Ambassa- 
dor from Britain to Washington of Cabi- 
net rank; a scholar, for Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had declared him “the 
best all-round, the most accomplished 
man in the House of Commons;” a writer, 
and indeed the author of the best book 
ever published on the United States Goy- 
ernment, namely, “The American Com- 
monwealth ;” a man who knew the Repub- 
lic from end to end by personal contact, 
as well as nearly all the rest of the world; 
and was the first white man to stand on 
the top of Mount Ararat; an Irishman by 
birth and a beloved administrator of the 
country that had sent so many Anglo- 
maniacs to the United States; a friend of 
the British colonies and dominions and 
possessing a wide knowledge of them 
through travel and personal acquaintance. 
Finally, a man of whom the British Prem- 
ier, “C.-B.” already quoted, had said: 
“Brvee had been everywhere, he has read 
almost everything and he knows every- 
body.” 


Mr. Brvee had behind him a long 
career in the public service, having enter- 
ed Parliament in 1880 as member for 
Tower Hamlets in London, where if the 
rude Kast Inders did not follow him in 
his academic thought, they at least  re- 
spected him. For years he represented 
Aberdeen, a constituency that makes the 
proud boast that it had not one illiterate 
voter. He was President of the Board of 
Trade from 1892 to 1895, and for a time 
was Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
He had the courage to oppose the South 
African War, but cannot be accused of 
lack of interest in the over-seas dominions, 
for he was one of the founders of the Im- 
perial Federation League. In 1905 he 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
that unhappy Island never had a more 
painstaking Secretary, nor one on such 
good terms with the Nationalists. 


It was from this task that he was ealled 
to Washington, and everyone agreed that 
the choice was logical and inevitable. To 
his task at Washington he has brought 
the same qualities of intensive cultivation 
of the mind, the same alertness of 
thought, speech and action, the same 
keenness of observation, and the same 
happy manner of meeting the world’s best 
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during his service as Under Foreign Sec- 
retary. Subsequently he was Minister to 
Persia and to Spain. With such a record 
and such a temperament he was scarcely 
the man to “cateh on” with President 
Roosevelt. 

The situation in Washington was com- 
plicated by the inroads that the German 
Ambassador, Speck von Sternberg, had 
made in the Roosevelt confidences. The 
very day “Speck” reached the country he 
hastened to Oyster Bay and was soon en- 
erossed with the President in the enthusi- 
asmis of rifle shooting. He soon, of course, 
got into the “tennis Cabinet,” was con- 
stantly in the company of the President, 
and naturally had some influence with 
him. On the other hand, President 
Roosevelt saw little of the British Ambass- 
ador. This was bad enough, in the fever- 
ish state of Anglo-German opinion. To 
add to the complications, there was an 
“eternal feminine” in the person of Lady 
Susan Townley, wife of the Imbassy 
Counsellor, an ambitious woman who was 
accused of setting up a court of her own 
and of writing letters home to England 
containing slighting references to the 
Durands, 

Friends of the Durands, on the other 
hand, after his return to England, claim- 
ed that the Ambassador made himself un- 
popular in Washington by too great in- 
sistence on the rights of his Ilome Govy- 
ernment in his relations with the United 
States authorities. One of the affronts 
with which he was charged was that he 
refused to bring pressure to bear on 
Japan, Britain’s ally, at the time of the 
Portsmouth Peace conference. Whatever 
the cause—and personally he was declar- 
ed to be a man of dignified, simple, 
straight-forwara diplomacy and of great 
personal charm—Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
term suddenly terminated by his resigna- 
tion, equivalent to a recall, about the 
first of the vear 1907. 

This brings our chronicle down to the 
term of the present Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, who took 
office in April of that year. Never has an 
envoy from Great Britain come to Wash- 
ington hailed with so much satisfaction 
by the people among whom he was to 
mingle and to labor. Here was a man 
that seemed to possess all the qualifica- 
tions, and though it is too early vet to 
estimate his achievements, enough has 
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men that carried him to the front in his 
native land. The result is seen in the 
conspicuous place he holds in the social 
and political world of the United States. 
He is constantly in demand as a speaker. 
He goes about the country as a man of 
forty or fifty instead of 73. Yesterday he 
addressed a peace society, to-day a meet- 
ing of a thousand men in a colored 
Y.M.C.A., to-morrow we hear of him at a 
Canadian Club in Ottawa, or Toronto, 
next week he is in Boston before a liter- 
ary organization talking of some phase of 
English literature. ‘To such a man, al- 
though Nature, already prodigal enough, 
has denied him the supreme gifts of the 
orator, speaking comes easily. His mind 
is saturated with information on a hun- 
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Great Britain, and President Taft for the 
Republic, who in this treaty seeks to im- 
plement suggestions which originated with 
him and found an immediate response in 
the country to which they were directed. 

We have spoken thus far chiefly of the 
political side of the British Embassy. The 
social side is more prominent in the daily 
life of the Capital. 

Here, in the city of Washington, is 
one large centre in the United States 
where the people who are rich and 
nothing .else have trouble in obtain- 
ing recognition. The new congressman 


comes to town with all the glow of a 
political triumph, and his wife expects 
to take society by storm. 
confidence ! 


Alas. for her 
There are several thousand 

















EARL GREY AND AMBASSADOR BRYCE 
Driving from the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 


dred topics, and given time and strength, 
he can do much in the diffusion of infor- 
mation and the inspiration for right 
thinking. 

Mr. Bryce has been constantly active in 
the various branches of his diplomatic 
work. He had to do with the adjudica- 
tion of the long-standing fisheries dispute 
between the United States and Canada 
and Newfoundland, which reached a hap- 
py conclusion at The Hague last year and 
at Washington in the supplementary con- 
ferences in January. Tis greatest cifort, 
however, has been in forwarding the gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration between Britain 
and the United States, which, at the mo- 
ment of writing, seems probable of realiza- 
tion during the present vear. Such an 
achievement is only possible through the 
efforts of sane humanitarian statesmen 
like Mr. Bryce and Sir Edward Grey for 


ahead of her, just as 
has to wait her turn. 

The home of the embassy is a large 
brick building at the corner of Connecti- 


important, and she 


cut avenue and N street, Washington. 
Large high-ceiled rooms, decorated by 
men sent specially from England, 
t ospacious hall and= grand _stairease, 


looking up to a painting of Queen Vic- 
toria in her coronation robes, give char- 
acter and solidity suggesting the country 
here represented. One room with a desk 
in the centre, littered with papers and 
books, at once locates the working place of 
the literary worker, the man of the world, 
who reigns here as ambassador, and who 
from human sympathy and intellectual 
understanding has his fingers on the pulse 
of the United States ,of the Empire he 
represents, and indeed of the whole world. 
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The Ingrate 


By William Hugo Pabke 


é¢ HIRTEEN, black, odd and second 
dozen!” The group gathered 
around the black and red painted 
table broke into a nervous laugh at the 
sound of the number condemned by usage 
as unlucky. 

“T can’t buck thirteen ! 
to-night.” 

A jovial, red-faced drummer counted a 
iew five and ten-cent pieces, all that was 
left of his pile, and laughingly made his 
way toward the door. The croupier 
ordered a milk and Vichy and suspended 
the play while he drank solemnly. It 
was a welcome respite for the winners, but 

. hard ordeal for those who were losing— 
this waiting for the little ivory ball to go 
whirring again over the wheel and ratt- 
ling across the brasses. 

Wallace Grant wondered vaguely how 
these men could have laughed. He tried 
to remember when he had last felt in the 
mood for laughter and the thought came 
to him with sickening insistence that he 
would never have cause to feel glad again. 

Thirteen! and he, with a gambler’s cur- 
ious superstition had been hammering 
twenty-four, the present date, all the even- 
ing. He left his place and paced nervous- 
ly the length of the room, stopping near 
u  green-covered, crescent-shaped table 
where the heavy sports were playing stud. 
He lighted a cigarette with hands that 
shook pitifully and stood watching the 
play. 


She’s a repeater 


F 


“The gentleman raises a hundred,’ 
cried the dealer crisply. ‘Does anybody 
tke the looks of it? No? It’s all yours, 
sir,’ and he pushed a huge pile of blue 
chips and yellow notes toward a stolid, 
heavy-faced man who apparently awoke 
from a sound sleep to reach for them. 

Wallace gazed at the puffy-eyed man 
hungrily. A fierce envy leavened by per- 
sonal hope arose in him at the sight of the 
cambler’s success. He drew a gasping 
breath, but the hot, smoke-laden air chok- 
cd him and he turned again toward the 
roulette table. 

“Once again, gentlemen,” the croupier 
was saying, “‘’Round and ’round she goes; 
where she'll stop nobody knows.” 

The ball started with a harsh whirr 
which lessened little by little as the ivory 
cropped towards the boxes. Then came 
the clickety-click-click-click of the las 
moment of supreme suspense before the 
little sphere, the soulless bearer of a world 
of wild hopes and bitter disappointments 
dropped, satisfied, into its bucket. 

Wallace pushed his way again toward 
the wheel. He glanced around the room 
as he went, noting the familiar details 
calmly. It would be the last time, any- 
wav, no matter what happened. 

He noticed the little Italian who fre- 
quented the place nightly, perched on his 
stool at the far end of the board. So 
things were going badly with Giovanni 
too, thought Wallace. It was easy to see 
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how luck went with the excitable little 
foreigner. On evenings when he won, 
his face beamed with happiness and he 
made a nuisance of himself by his noisy 
mirth. But when the numbers ran ad- 
versely, as now, his distress was tragic. 
Heretofore, Wallace had been able to see 
the amusing side of the scene, but to-night 
the tragedy stood out gaunt and bare, a 
skeleton stripped of all the graces of jest 
and humor. 

He asked for chips in a dispirited, hope- 
less manner. Kaleidoscopic glimpses of 
his recent life passed like flashes through 
his mind while he screwed up his courage 
to resume his play. In the early Montreal 
spring he had been drawn by new com- 
panions into a gayer, faster life than was 
his wont. His habits became more ex- 
pensive than he could afford. Then came 
debt, a new element in his hitherto well- 
regulated existence and one with which 
his inexperience found it difficult to cope. 
He remembered how he had confided his 
troubles to the reckless leader of the little 
set which had welcomed him to its midst 
after a first chance meeting. 

“Try Donahue’s,” had been the careless 
answer. Clarendon was going there him- 
self that evening for a flier and would in- 
troduce him. 

He had won that first night! Oh yes, 
he had won! Not enough to relieve his 
difficulties—Fate, with her usual irony, 
had seen to that—but enough so that he 
had been able to be a prince of good fel- 
iows during a wild revel in the small 
hours. The next night had found him 
again watching the ball spin. And then 
memories crowded thick and fast, hurt- 
ing him. 

He came out of his reverie with a start 
and found himself standing _ beside 
Giovanni. The Italian’s luck had turned 
end he was chattering gaily to his neigh- 





bors, to the croupier, to anyone who - 


would listen while he placed his bets. 
Wallace realized that he had to play. 
Ile began by betting small amounts on 
number twenty-four, loth to relinquish 
his superstition. Time and again his 
money covered the small circle that seem- 
ed to fascinate him and time and again it 
Was swept away. He knew what he would 
do if he lost! There was nothing that he 
could do to avert it. He groaned and 
went very white. Trembling he hedged 





on a color bet 
sought his pocket and found a crumpled 
note. With a convulsive movement he 
crushed the note back into his pocket and 
turned as though to go. Then he laughed 
io himself harshly. Flee from what? 
Where to? No! he must stay until the 
game was played out and then—well— 
the end. 

He shoved his all across the board, 
placing it on his favorite number, twenty- 
four. Then he turned. his back to the 
table. 

The ball spun. Wallace heard the 
whirr through ages of agonized waiting— 
then the click on the brasses—and he 
wanted to cry out that he couldn’t bear it. 
The croupier’s voice began sleepily, 

“Twenty”—Wallace felt a thrill from 
head to foot—‘three, red, odd and second 
dozen,” it continued mercilessly. Wallace 
uttered a low ery and his knees weakened 
under him. He staggered blindly from 
the table and heard someone behind him 
say contemptuously, “You take it pretty 
hard, Sport!” 

The cruelty of it! Hard! Of course he 
took it hard. He looked up and saw the 
proprietor, watching him from the door 
cf the faro room. <A thought struck him 
and with it came another rush of hope. 
Donahue wes a fat, good-natured Irish- 
man who seemed to take it seriously to 
heart when his customers dropped their 
money in his place and who congratu- 
lated them with beaming heartiness upon 
their successes. 





* * * 


“Donahue,” he said in a choked whisp- 

“Tm up against it!” 

“Hov’ ye losht ag’in, Misther Grant?” 
The genial gambler was commiseration 
personified. 

“Yes—I—lI’ve lost again.” Wallace 
whispered as he drew his companion out 
of earshot of the group around the faro 
layout. 

‘““Now—now, thot’s too bad,’’? Donahue’s 
face wore an expression of deepest gloom. 

Wallace stood biting his nails and 
wondering how sincere was the sorrow 
apparently expressed with such vividness 
in the other’s countenance. ‘‘Donahue,” 
he began shakily, “Could you—that is— 
v-will you lend me some money to carry 
me through? I—I’m up against it.” 





and lost. His hand 
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““Now—now, ain’t thot too bad, Misther 
Grant? I feel just like if me own brother 
had told me thot.”’ Donahue shook his 
head dolefully. ‘Just as if you was me 
brother,”’ he said slowly. Then he braced 
himself as for an effort and _ hurried 
through the rest of his speech. ‘“‘an’ if it 


was me brother, Misther Grant, I couldn’t 


do a ting fer him—not a dom Ving. Fer 
why? Well, I don’t lind to no wan.’ 

Wallace drew his breath with a quick 
intake and a look of sudden resolution 
came into his shifting eyes. 

“Donahue,” he said, his voice harden- 
ing to a more forceful note, ‘ ‘IT must have 
this money—two hundred I need. If you 
don’t come up with it quick you'll be sor- 
ry.” His hand shot into his pocket and 
drew out a pistol. He held it concealed 
from all except the proprietor. 

“Look!” he cried. 

An amused twinkle played in the [rish- 
man’s eyes as he glanced at it. “So ye’re 
goin’ to hold me up fer two hund’ed bones 
right in me own place—eh? An’ if I don’t 
come up ye’re goin’ to assassinate me with 
thot?” He pointed contemptuously al 
the shining thing. ‘Now—now ain’t it 
funny!” 

“Shoot you? Not by ad m sight,” 
Wallace said tensely. He covered the pis- 
tol with his handkerchief and held it to 
his breast. “That’s where the bullet will 
go in just one minute if you don’t loosen. 
Where will your pretty, gilt hell be then 
-—and your hundred thousand dollar in- 
come—after the police have butted in?” 

The gambler gazed for a long minute 
coldly into the eyes of the man who 
threatened him. ‘Ye do seem to be in 
throuble, an’ thot’s a fact,”’ he said slowly. 
‘Now suppose ye tell me all about it.” 

Wallace wilted and slipping his revol- 
ver into his coat pocket, said hoarsely, 
“My God, Donahue, I—I’m short at the 
bank !” 


“Why didn’t ye say so in the firrst 
place?” cried Donahue fiercely. “I may 
1un a gamblin’ j’int but I don’t want the 
1con of anny mon on me conscience. An’ 
wan t’ing more—don’t think yer bluff 
scared me—fer it didn’t. Now will two 
Lund’ed fix ye up?” 

“Yes,” faltered Wallace. He lied when 
he said it, but he thought it was all he 
could get. 








“Here,” said Donahue, not unkindly. 
He handed Wallace a roll of bills, walked 
over to the faro layout and became ab- 
sorbed in watching the deal. 

Wallace stood irresolute for a moment 
on the threshold looking first at his bene- 
‘actor and then longingly at the roulette 
wheel in the other room. With a sudden 
jesture of relief he stole furtively back to 
his old place. 

Sitting down, he drew Donahue’s 
money from his pocket and gazed at it 
carnestly as it lay in his hand, shadowed 
by the edge of the table. Here was enough 
certainly to make good the check that he 
had recklessly drawn and cashed that 
afternoon but it was not enough to cover 
the forced loans of which he had previous- 
ly been guilty. The bank that employed 
him was merciless in matters of this kind. 

“Ten bets of twenty dollars each on a 
thirty-five to one shot,’ he murmured, 
“One of them must make good and then 
i'd be square—square.” He turned to a 
neighbor and asked, “Tlow have the num- 
bers been running? Never mind colors.” 

“Low—a whole bunch of first dozens 
and the O and double O every other trip, 
pretty near,” said the man, plastering the 
rumbers from one to ten as he spoke. 

Wallace laid a bill on number one and 
awaited results. 

“Number ten, black, even and _ first 
dozen,” sang the new croupier cheerily 
after the ball had stopped. Wallace was 
not dismayed—he had plenty of ammuni- 
tion. He played the O four times only to 
hear one, two, six called, and then double 


0. 


He began to get worried and changed 
his bet to the latter number. As the ball 
tell the croupier called, “Single O.” Hot 
tears of rage and helplessness sprang into 
Wallace’s eyes at this last blow of Fate, 
Could he not win? Was it an impossi- 
bility? There were now only four bets 
left him. 

His mind became chaotic—he played in 
a panic, an insane light raging in his 
eyes. Once—he lost—twice—and _ only 
two bets left. Now the third was gone. 
And after the next? There was no loop- 
hole now. If he lost—he drew a long 
shuddering breath at the thought—the 
game would be over—The game! He 
laughed bitterly at the misnomer. 
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He placed his last bet on O, a mist 
clouding his brain. He was conscious of 
ro feeling of suspense. A great peace en- 
compassed him. Poor human endurance 
had reached its limit and he would rest. 
After the drop of the ball came a voice 
from a great distance, calling and mock- 
ing him with, “Thirty-six, red, even and 
third dozen.” 

His hand sought his coat pocket. A 
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flash—a sharp report—and Donahue came 
tearing through the press of panic-strick- 
en men who were trying to escape from 
the place of danger. He bent over the 
prostrate form for a moment. Then he 
straightened himself and wiped the sweat 
from his brow. 

“The onerateful cur!” he said, with a 
deep-toned curse, the passion of which 
~hook his frame. 





The Poet and the Peasant” 


By O. Henry 


[1X other day a poet friend of mine, 

who had lived in close communica- 

tion with nature all his life, wrote a 
poem and took it to an editor. 

It was a living pastoral, full of the 
venuine breath of the fields, the song of 
birds, and the pleasant chatter of trickling 
streams. 

When the poet called again to see about 
it, with hopes of a beefsteak dinner in his 
heart, if was handed back to him with the 
comment: 

“Too artificial.” 

Several of us met over spaghetti and 
Dutchess County chianti, and swallowed 
indignation with the slippery forkfuls. 

And there we dug a pit for the editor. 
With us was Conant, a well-arrived writer 
of fietion—a man who had trod on asphalt 
all his life, and who had never looked up- 
on bucolic scenes except with sensations of 
disgust from the windows of express trains. 

Conant wrote a poem and called it “The 
Doe and the Brook.” It was a fine speci- 
men of the kind of work you would expect 
from a poet who had strayed with Amary!l- 
lis only as far as the florist’s windows, and 
whose sole ornithological discussion had 
heen carried on with a waiter. Conant 
signed this poem, and we sent it to the 
same editor. 

But this has very little to do with the 
story. 

Just as the editor was reading the first 
line of the poem, on the next morning, a 
heing stumbled off the West Shore ferry- 
‘Copyright by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


boat, and loped slowly up Forty-second 
Street. 

The invader was a young man with 
light blue eyes, a hanging lip and hair 
the exact color of the little orphan’ s (after- 
ward discovered to be the earl’s daughter ) 
in one of Mr. Blaney’s plays. His trous- 
ers were corduroy, his coat short-sleeved, 
with buttons in the middle of his back. 
One bootleg was outside the corduroys. 
You looked expectantly, though in vain, 
at his straw hat for ear holes, its shape in- 
augurating the suspicion that it had been 
ravaged from a former equine possessor. 
In his hand was a valise—description of 
if is an impossible task; a Boston man 
would not have carried his lunch and law 
books to his office in it. And above one 
ear, In his hair, was a wisp of hay—the 
rustic’s letter of credit, his badge of inno- 
cence, the last clinging touch of the Gar- 
den of Eden lingering to shame the gold- 
brick man. 

Knowingly, smilingly, the city crowds 
passed him by. They saw the raw str an ger 
stand in the gutter and stretch his neck 
at the tall buildings. At this they ceased 
to smile, and even to look at him. It had 
been done so often. <A few glanced at the 
antique valise to see what Coney “attrac- 
tion” or brand of chewing gum he might 
be thus dinning into his memory. But 
for the most part he was ignored. Even 
the newsboys looked bored when he scam- 
pered like a circus clown out of the way 
of cabs and street cars. 
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At Ejighth Avenue stood “Buneo 
Harry,’ with his dyed mustache and 
shiny, good-natured eyes. Harry was too 
good an artist not to be pained at the sight 
of an actor overdoing his part. He edged 
up to the countryman, who had stopped to 
open his mouth at a jewelry store window, 
and shook his head. 

“Too thick, pal,” he said, critically— 
“too thick by a couple of inches. I don’t 
know what your lay is; but you’ve got 
the properties on too thick. That hay, 
now—why, they don’t even allow that on 
Proctor’s circuit any more.” 

“T don’t understand you, mister,” said 
the green one. ‘I’m not lookin’ for any 
circus. I’ve just run down from Ulster 
County to look at the town, bein’ that the 
hayin’s over with. Gosh! but it’s a whop- 
per. I thought Poughkeepsie was some 
pumpkins; but this here town is five times 
as big.” 

“Oh, well,” said “Buneo Harry,” rais- 
ing his eyebrows, “I didn’t mean to butt 


in. You don’t have to tell. I thought 


vou ought to tone down a little, so I tried 
to put you wise. Wish you success at 
vour graft, whatever it is. Come and 
have a drink, anyhow.” 

“T wouldn’t mind having a glass of 
lager beer,” acknowledged the other. 

They went to a cafe frequented by men 
with smooth faces and shifty eyes, and sat 
at their drinks. 

“T’m glad I come across you, mister,” 
said Haylocks. ‘‘How’d you like to play 
a game or two of seven-up? I’ve got the 
keerds.” 

He fished them out of Noah’s valise—a 
rare, inimitable deck, greasy with bacon 
suppers and grimy with the soil of corn- 
fields. 

“Buneo Harrv”’ laughed loud and 
briefly. 

“Not for me, sport,” he said, firmly. 
“T don’t go against that make-up of 
vours for a cent. But TI still say you’ve 
overdone it. The Reubs haven’t dressed 
like that since ’°79. T doubt if you could 
work Brooklyn for a key-winding watch 
with that layout.” : 

“Oh, vou needn’t think I ain’t got the 
money,” boasted Haylocks. He drew 
forth a tightly rolled mass of bills as large 
as a teacun, and laid it on the table. 

“Got that for mv share of gerand- 
mother’s farm,” he announced. “There’s 


£950 in that roll. Thought Vd come to 
the eity and look around for a likely 
business to go into.” 

“Buneo Harry” took up the roll of 
money and looked at it with almost res- 
pect In his smiling eyes. 

“T’ve seen worse,” he said, critically. 
“But you'll never do it in them clothes. 
You want to get light tan shoes and a 
Liack suit and a straw hat with a colored 
hand, and talk a good deal about Pitts- 
burg and freight differentials, and drink 
sherry for breakfast in order to work off 
phony stuff like that.” 

“What's his line?” asked two or three 
shifty-eved men of “Buneo Harry” after 
HMavlocks had gathered up his impugned 
money and departed. 

“The queer, I guess,” said Harry. “Or 
else he’s one of Jerome’s men. Or some 
euy with a new graft. He's too much 
hayseed. Maybe that his—I wonder now 

oh, no, it couldn’t. have. been real mon- 
ey.” 

Havylocks wandered on. Thirst prob- 
bly assailed him again, for he dived in- 
to a dark groggery on a side street and 
hought beer. Several sinister fellows 
hung upon one end of the bar. At first 
sioht of him their eves brightened; but 
when his insistent and exaggerated rustici- 
ty heecame apparent their expressions 
changed to wary suspicion. 

Haylocks swung his valise across the 
har. 

“Keep that a while for me, mister,” he 
said, chewing at the end of a virulent 
claybank cigar. “T’ll be back after I 
knock around a spell. And keep your 
eve on it, for there’s $950 inside of it. 
though maybe you wouldn’t think so to 
leok at me.” 

Somewhere outside a phonograph 
struck up a hand piece, and Haylocks was 
off for it. his coat-tail buttons flopping in 
the middle of his back. 

“Divvy, Mike.” said the men hanging 
unon the bar, winking openly at one an- 
other. 

“TTonest, now,” said the bartender, 
kicking the valise to one side. ‘You 
don’t think I’d fall to that, do you? Any- 
hody ean see he ain’t no jay. One of Me- 
Adoo’s come-on sauad, I guess. He’s a 
shine if he made himself up. There ain’t 
no parts of the country now where they 
dress like that since they run rural free 
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delivery to Providence, Rhode Island. If 
he’s got nine-fifty in that valise it’s a nine- 
ty-eight cent Waterbury that’s stopped at 
ten minutes to ten.” 

When Haylocks had exhausted the re- 
sources of Mr. Edison to amuse he return- 
ed for his valise. And then down Broad- 


way he gallivanted, culling the sights 
with his eager blue eyes. But still and 


evermore Broadway rejected him with 
curt glances and sardonic smiles. He was 
the oldest of the “gags” that the city must 
endure. He was so flagrantly impossible 
so ultra rustic, so exaggerated beyond the 
most freakish products of the barnyard, 
the hayfield and the vaudeville stage, that 
he excited only weariness and suspicion. 
And the wisp of hay in his hair was so 
genuine, so fresh and redolent of the 
meadows, so clamorously rural that even 
®& shell-game man would have put up his 
peas and folded his table at the sight of 
li. 

Haylocks seated himself upon a flight 
of stone steps and once more exhumed his 
roll of yellow-backs from the valise. The 
cuter one, a twenty, he shucked off and 
heckoned to a newsboy. 

“Son,” said he, “run somewhere and 
get this changed for me. I’m mighty 
nigh out of chicken feed. I guess you'll 
vet a nickel if you'll hurry up.” 

A hurt look appeared through the dirt 
on the newsy’s face. 

“Aw’ watchert’ink! G’wan and get yer 
funny bill changed yerself. Dey ain’t no 
farm clothes ver got on. G’wan wit yer 
~tage money.” 

On a corner lounged a keen-eyed steer- 

for a gambling-house. He saw Hay- 
locks, and his expression suddenly grew 
cold and virtuous. 

“Mister,” said the rural one. “I’ve 
heard of places in this here town where a 
fellow could have a good game of old 
sledge or peg a card at keno. I got $950 
‘in this valise, and T come down from old 
Ulster to see the sights. Know where a 
fellow could get action on about $9 or 
$10? I’m goin’ to have some sport, and 
then maybe T’ll buy out a business of 
some kind.” 

The steerer looked pained, and investi- 
cated a white speck on his left forefinger 
nail, 

“Cheese it 
proachfully. 


old man.” he murmured, re- 
“The Central Office must be 
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hughouse to send you out looking like 
such a gillie. You couldn’t get within 
two blocks of a sidewalk crap game in 
them Tony Pastor props. The recent Mr. 
Scotty from Death Valley has got you 
heat a crosstown block in the way of 
I:lizabethan scenery and mechanical ac- 
cessories. Let it be skiddoo for yours. 
Nay, I know of no gilded halls where one 
may bet a patrol wagon on the ace.’ 

Rebuffed again by the great city that is 
-o swift to detect artificialties, Haylocks 
sat upon the curb and_ presented his 
thoughts to hold a conference. 

“Tt’s my clothes,” said he; “durned if it 
ain’t They think I’m a hayseed and won't. 
have nothin’ to do with me. Nobody 
never made fun of this hat in Ulster Coun- 
tv. I guess if you want folks to notice 
vou in New York you must dress up like 
they do.” 


So Haylocks went shopping in the ba- 
zaars where men spoke through their 
noses and rubbed their hands and ran the 
tape line ecstatically over the bulge in his 
inside pocket where reposed a red nubbin 
of corn with an even number of rows. 
And messengers bearing parcels and box- 
es streamed to his hotel on Broadway with- 
in the lights of Long Acre. 

At 9 o’clock in the evening one descend- 
ed to the sidewalk whom Ulster County 
would have foresworn. Bright tan were 
his shoes; his hat the latest block. His 
light gray trousers were deeply creased; a 
gay blue silk handkerchief flapped from 
the breast pocket of his elegant English 
walking coat. His collar might have 
graced a laundry window; his blonde hair 
was trimmed close; the wisp of hay was 
gone. 

For an instant he stood, resplendent, 
with the leisurely air of a boulevardier 
concocting in his mind the route for his 
evening pleasures. And then he turned 
down the gay, bright street with the easy 
and graceful tread of a millionaire. 

But in the instant that he had paused 
the wisest and keenest eves in the city had 
enveloped him in their field of vision. A 
stout man with gray eyes picked two of 
his friends with a lift of his eyebrows from 
the row of loungers in front of the hotel. 


“The I’ve 


juiciest jay seen in six 
rvonths,” said the man with gray eyes. 


“Come along.” 
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{t was half-past eleven when a man 
galloped into the West Forty-seventh 
Street Police Station with the story of his 
wrongs. 

“Nine hundred and fifty dollars,’’ he 
gasped, “all my share of grandmother’s 
farm.” 

The desk sergeant wrung from him the 
name Jabez Bulltongue, of Locust Valley 
farm, Ulster County, and then began to 
take descriptions of the strong-arm gentle- 
men. 

When Conant went to see the editor 
ahout the fate of his poem, he was receiv- 
ed over the head of the office boy into the 
inner office that is decorated with the 
statuettes by Rodin and J. G. Brown. 
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“When I read the first line of ‘The Doe 
and the Brook,’ ” said the editor, “I knew 
it to be the work of one whose life has 
been heart to heart with Nature. The 
finished art of the line did not blind me to 
that fact. To use a somewhat homely 
comparison, it was as if a wild, free child 
cf the woods and fields were to don the 
varb of fashion and walk down Broadway. 
Peneath the apparel the man would 
show.’ 

“Thanks,” said Conant. 
cheek will be round = on 
usual.” 

The morals of this story have somehow 
gotten mixed. You can take your choice 
of “Stay on the Farm” or “Don’t Write 
Poetry.” 


“T suppose the 
Thursday, as 


A Trial by Golf 


By W. Hastings Webling 


é HE trouble with you, 
youre not keen!” 
“In what particular, dear Bet- 
ty?” queried the young man with the 
respectful gravity in which he usually ac- 
cepted her occasional lectures. 

“Well, you never seem to consider any- 
thing worth while.” 

“Yes, I do, fair cousin,” 
gently, “I think you 
while, and take golf—” 

“Very well,” she interrupted somewhat 
scathingly, “We'll take golf. Everyone 
knows you are an awfully good player, 
but you never win anything!” 

“Visitor’s Cup last winter in Balm 
Beach,” he reminded her, diffidently. 

“Pshaw! any Pot-hunter can win things 
like that—I mean something worth win- 
ning. The Club Challenge Cup, for in- 
stance.” 

“Been in the semi-finals two years run- 
ning and finals this year,” he pleaded, + 
propitiating smile on his clean-cut face. 

“T don’t think I would me ntion that, if 
I were you,” she said slowly, “after letting 
that little red-headed Sammy Smithers 
beat you, and this only his second season.” 


Morley, is 


he protested 
decidedly worth 


“O, say, Betty,” he exclaimed, stirred 
by her sarcastic tone, “you know how that 
happened. Sam is such a joke I couldn’t 


take him seriously—why I was five up at 
the turn.” 
3ut he beat you on the last hole!” 

“Sort of thing might occur to any fel- 
low. I let up on him, the little brute 
suddenly developed phenomenal form and 
made the last six holes in two under boge ry, 
A thing he never did before or never like- 
lv to do again. Of course, I admit it was 
largely carelessness on my part.” 

“That's precisely what I say, you’re not 
keen enough! !”’ she proclaimed, with final- 
ity, “no one should let up in competition 
of any kind, until the game is won. It’s 
fatal, and exactly where you fall down.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be so beastly hard on 
a chap, just because he doesn’t collect a 
whole lot of useless junk. The last time 
you rowed me about lacking business am- 
bition and that sort of thing. I went 
right out next day and took a flutter on 
the stock market. Result!” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly, “TI cleared over three thous- 
and dollars in one month!” 

“Yes, and lost it all, with more beside, 
last week. O! I heard all about it!” 
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“Who in the name of mischief told you 
that?” 

“Never you mind who told me 
can’t deny it?” 

“Well, never mind,” she said, rising 
from her chair and depositing some 
frothy looking fancy work in a bag. “I 
have several calls to make and mustn’t 
keep mother waiting. But Morley, don’t 
forget this, you play off to-morrow, with 
Mr. Lanesborough for the President’s 
medal.” 

“Yes, we play in the finals. What are 
your wishes, fair cousin of mine?” 

“T want you to “buck up” as the boys 
say, and beat him— do you understand?” 

“Sure thing! Vl do my best, but I 
don’t mind telling you, Lanesborough is 
some player, when he’s on his game.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, but so are you, if 
you'll only buck up. O! Morley, I do so 
want you to win that medal,” she pleaded 
earnestly. 

Morley Vansittart rose to the full height 
of his five feet ten of physical fitness and 
looked curiously into the eager eyes before 
him. “Betty,” said he, half jokinely, 
“why this abnormal and surprising inter- 
est in a mere golf match? Anything up?” 

Her pretty oval face flushed deliciously, 
as she hesitated a minute, then she said, 
“Morley, if Mr. Lanesborough beats you 
to-morrow, he is going to give me the 
medal for a brooch—if I promise to wear 
it. You—you know what that means?” 

Before he could reply, she had escaped 
his relaxed grip, and made a sudden exit 
through the portiers, leaving the young 
man staring vacantly. 

“Well, what d’ye know about that!” he 
gasped in unaffected astonishment. “Ber- 
tie Lanesborough, by all that’s ridiculous 

why, I didn’t think that blamed Bri- 
tisher knew enough!” 

“Ts that vou. Morley? exclaimed a sur- 
prised voice behind him. “T thought you 
had gone hours ago. Where’s Betty?” 

“Just vanished into space, Aunt Em- 
ilie,” said he, turning to greet a tall hand- 
somely gowned lady, who stood busily 
buttoning her gloves. “Aunt Emily,” he 
blurted out, “what’s the matter with 
Bettv? Are they—is there anything be- 
tween Laneshorouch and her?” 

“Why—what do you mean, Morley? 
Thev are very good friends, T believe.” 

“T guess there is more in it than that! 
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Fact is Betty just as much as told me 
there was—What a blighted fool, I’ve 
been |” 

“Really, Morley,” observed Mrs. Willis 
Vansittart,” quietly fastening the final 
button, “I don’t quite see the cause of all 
this excitement. You must have noticed 
his growing attention to your cousin late- 
ly. I think it would be an_ excellent 
match.” 

“Why, how can you say that, Aunt 
Emilie,” said the deeply perturbed youth, 
“vou know Betty and I have been sweet- 
hearts, ever since we were kiddies. I’ve al- 
ways taken that for granted. She isn’t 
going to marry him, is she?” 

Her understanding eyes noted his 
troubled expression, and she had mercy. 
“T don’t know about that, but she certain- 
ly isn’t engaged—yet! But, Morley, let 
me recommend one fact to your serious 
consideration. Never take anything, that 
is worth anything, for granted. Especially 
a& woman.” 

“You bet I won’t after this,” exclaimed 
her relieved nephew. “Good-bye, Aunt 
Emilie, ’'m off to the links for a good 
work out.” 

The door slammed and Morley jumped 
into his ear and was soon racing out to the 
Links. 

The club house was vacant when he ar- 
rived, so quickly changing his clothes, he 
engaged a caddy and started out to get in 
form for the momentous match on the 
morrow. He practised steadily for over an 
hour. His approaching was excellent, his 
drives far and sure, while his putting, 
though not perfect, was well up to his 
average. 

“T think that kind of game will about 
hold Mr. Bertie Lanesborough,” he mut- 
tered, as he returned his clubs and bag to 
the caddy, and strolled towards the Club 
house. “Keen is it! I'll show her what I 
can do when I once start! T’ll sweep the 
ereens with that blooming Englishman to- 
morrow, by Jove, or swallow my niblick, 
hang me if I don’t.” 

Ascending the steps to the Club house. 
he saw Lanesborough. Morley was in no 
mood for conversation, so he attempted to 
pass with a casual nod. 

That worthy, however, was not to be 
avoided. 

“T sav, old chan,” he exclaimed with an 
attractive smile which lighted up an other- 
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wise rather plain, heavy, but good-natured 
face, “where the deuce are you off to? 
Been waiting nearly an hour for you. 

“May I ask why?” inquired ction. 
frigidly. 

W hat’s up, Van?” said the English- 
man, gazing with surprise into the frown- 
ing face before him. “You look like a 
man attending his own funeral. Nothing 
wrong is there?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Sit down then and have a drink. I 
have very important matters to discuss 
with you.” 

Drinks were ordered, and Morley drop- 
ped reluctantly into a chair and waited for 
Lanesborough to proceed. 

The Englishman leisurely refilled his 
pipe and gazed at Morley plaintively out 
of his deep set eyes. “In the words of 
your classic diction,” he said at last, “I’m 
up against it!” 

“Up against what?” said Morley, some- 
what puzzled but strictly on his guard. 

“Fact is,’ continued Lanesborough, 
solemnly, “Your uncle and my father 
have just put their heads together and de- 
cided nolens volens that I shall marry 
your Cousin Betty.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” fired Morley who’s flushed face and 
blazing eyes signalled a gathering storm. 

“D—d if I know, old chap. Splendid 
idea from their point of view. Amalga- 
mate two very important international in- 
terests, besides cementing two particularly 
friendly families by the hallowed ties of 
matrimony.” 

“Well, what’s to prevent you signing 
the contract and settling the deal?” in- 
quired Morley ironically. 

“That’s where the rub comes in,” re- 
plied the self-centred young Petiskmaoe 
“T like Miss Vansittart no end. She’s a 
jolly ripping good little sort, but you see, 
I’m rather booked in another quarter. To 
be frank with you, I’m awfully gone on a 
little lady in London. Connie Carlton, of 
the Gaiety—ever heard of her? My word! 
old chap, she’s a regular Queen, what?” 

“Why in thunder don’t you marry her 
then?” 

“Wish I could, but you don’t know my 
Guv’nor. He’s awfully down on the stage. 
Fact is we nearly came to a bally old row 
over Connie. He thinks all actresses are 
engaged by his satanic majesty, to com- 


plete the downfall of unsophisticated 
young fellows like myself—what? But 
Connie’s so different. But the Guv’nor 
wouldn’t have her at any price, and so he 
shipped me over to America, to try and 
gain sense, as he put it, and accumulate 
experience in your uncle’s office. Next 
thing he meets your cousin last summer 
in England, and made up his obstinate old 
mind then and there, we were simply cre- 
ated for one another, and the match was 
Heaven ordained.” 

“T reckon your ‘Gov’nor’s’ got another 
guess coming,” interrupted Morley, bitter- 
ly. 

“Right—to! but that doesn’t prevent 
him making my young life miserably un- 
happy. I feel like cutting the whole 
thing! But what good would that do, 
Connie needs a lot of keeping up and if I 
married her there’d be ‘nothing doing’ 
with the Guv’nor, you can gamble on 
that!" 

“Tm sorry for you, ’ observed Morley, 
unbending slightly, ‘but hanged if I can 
see how I can help you.” 

“But you can!” replied the Englishman 
energetically. ‘“‘Win the medal to-mor- 
row!” 

“What in the name of mischief are you 
giving me?” cried Morley, half inclined 
to think his companion was losing his 
mind. 

“Steady on!” said Lanesborough, bend- 
ing forward and putting his hand im- 
pressively on Morley’s knee. “I’ve tried 
to put the Guv’nor off by saying I was 
ready and willing, but Miss Vansittart her- 
self was the obstacle. Pardon, old chap, 
but I took the liberty of suggesting she 
preferred you. Awful rot, but the best I 
could do at the moment.” 

“T don’t quite see where the awful rot 
comes in,’ returned Morley, tartly, once 
more on his dignity. “I don’t mind telling 
you, that possibly you have accidentally 
stumbled on the truth for a change.” 

“Ha, ha!” roared Lanesborough, sud- 
denly exploding with loud laughter. 
“OQ, very funny! Very funny, indeed! 
Why, I thought you were too much 
engaged in yourself to think of be- 
coming engaged to anyone else. Fact, 
I think I once expressed this senti- 
ment to your cousin and she said you 
were rather a nice boy, badly foozled by a 
generous Providence and bunkered in a 
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sand-trap of self-indulgence—or words to 
that effect! However, ,we’re drifting from 
the subject. My Guv’nor evidently wrote 
your Guv’nor on this point and his reply 
must have been very conclusive, and not 
entirely flattering to you—TI should say. 
His next letter was followed by a cable, 
threatened to have nothing more to do 
with me, cut my allowance and all that 
sort of thing, if I didn’t get busy on the 
lines I have mentioned. And, by Jove, 
he’d do it too. You don’t know my 
Guv’nor!” ' 

“Regular old rip-tailed, isn’t he?” re- 
marked Morley, who was expected to say 
something. 

“Yes. Well, the other night after din- 
ner at your uncle’s house I was left en- 
tirely alone with Miss Vansittart, and I 
must say she looked topping. Well, there 
was no escape, so I did it!” 

“Did what,” said Morley in fiery ac- 
cent. 

“Proposed to her, dear boy, swore I 
couldn’t live without her and all that sort 
of thing. Don’t know how I ever did it, 
and by Jove, I did it rather well—con- 
sidering.” 

“What happened next.” said Morley 
with studied self-control, “did she express 
eratitude for the unusual honor and fall 
fluttering into your arms?” 

“Not exactly, old chap,” replied the 
practical Englishman, “she said, however. 
that she would give the subject serious 
consideration. When might I hope for 
her answer? She looked into my face 
rather funnily, I thonght, and said after 
you win the President’s medal. T express- 
ed my gratitude, and promised to do my- 
self the honor of pinning the emblem 
over her heart or something of that sort 
and made rather an effective exit. No 
sooner, however, did IT get outside in the 
fresh air,” continued Lanesborough, seri- 
ously, “than I came to—realized that I’d 
not been quite plaving the game. Went 
home but couldn’t sleep. Felt awfully 
cut up next morning. Feel awfully, now. 
Hang all interfering fathers, T say!” 

“Sorry for you,” said Morley, “but what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Perhaps—l dont—intend to win. 
Twig?” 

“allo!” exclaimed a_ high-pitched 
nasal voice. “What are you two conspir- 
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ators up to—not squaring the match, are 
you?” 

' Both men turned guiltily, to see Samuel 
J. Smithers approaching. 

“Say, you fellows ought to have been at 
the Club this afternoon—great fun! The 
boys were all betting on the match to- 
morrow, and you’d think it was for the 
heavy-weight championship of the world. 
One fellow said you couldn’t come back. 
Van—that started it! Your uncle took it 
up, and he bet Colonel Wilds a level hun- 
dred you’d win. Others followed, and by 
Jimminy Christmas, they were soon all at 
it. I backed Bertie for a “tenner” with 
Dr. Quinby’—continued the little man 
proudly noting the effect he had made. 
“Beat Van myself, once, you remember, 
but Bertie can give me half a stroke a hole 
and lick me any day he wants to, so guess 
I’m in right, at least that’s how I dope it 
out.” 

Morley’s face darkened. He rose from 
his seat. 

“Look here, Lanesborough,” he said, 
“T’ll bet you a hundred TI beat you. This 
match is going to be fought to a finish. 
Understand !” 

“To a finish!” echoed the Englishman. 

The following morning broke clear and 
cool, and conditions generally were mostly 
favorable for the game. The match was 
for thirty-six holes, eighteen to be plaved 
in the morning and eighteen in the after- 
noon. At the close of the morning round, 
Lanesborough who had been playing su- 
perbly, was three holes up, and to judse 
by the consensus of opinion during lunch- 
eon which followed, the eventual out-come 
of the game seemed a foregone conclusion. 

The game of Golf is not, however. de- 
cided round a dining room table, neither 
is it plaved by arm-chair critics. The lat- 
ter received a jar when Morley started off 
in the afternoon round by winning the 
first three holes. After that, it was a battle 
royal. 

Many ladies had now joined the gallery, 
and were just as keenly interested as any- 
one. Morley noticed his Aunt and Betty 
among the crowd and from the latter, he 
received a wireless message, which was 


easy to decipher. It had the desired effect. 
he plaved as he never plaved before, and 
in spite of the Eneglishman’s reallv brilli- 
ant game, Morley had the match all square 


at the thirty-fifth hole. 
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The two contestants walked side by side 
to play the last hole, 

“Bet you another fifty I win,” said the 
Englishman, whose sporting blood was all 
aflame. 

“Done!” replied Morley, as he teed up 
his ball for the final drive. 

Whether from over anxiety or over con- 
fidence no one knew, but he topped it bad- 
ly, while Lanesborough followed with a 
“bird” straight down the course, about 
two hundred and fifteen yards. 

Morley elected to use his “brassy”’ and 
got a “sereamer,” but unfortunately it hit 
the projecting branch of a tree to the right 
of the green and fell flop into the bunker. 

Lanesborough took his favorite cleek 
and got a long, low ball against the wind, 
but a little too low, for it struck the top of 
the same bunker and rolled back into the 
sand. 

He was still away and the useful niblick, 
that faithful friend of the unfortunate 
golfer, was called into requisition. He got 
a little too much under the ball, and it 
failed to clear. Once more he tried and 
this time he made a magnificent recovery, 
landing the sphere, within three feet of 
the flag. 

It was Morley’s turn; he also had to re- 
ly on his niblick. After very careful ex- 
amination of the ground, and the line he 
had to negotiate, he took a sharp half- 
swing and landed well over the bunker, 
the ball falling, unfortunately, into a 
somewhat cuppy lie, a few yards from the 
ereen. 

Thus came the critical point of the 
game. Should he try to lay his ball 


“dead” for the hole and go down in his 
next shot, which, providing Lanesborough 
made his “putt”? would make them all 
square on the match, or should he try to 
put down in “one” by a venturesome run- 
ning-up shot. He hesitated to take the 
final plunge. His eyes briefly scanned the 
throng of excited faces that eagerly waited 
his next move. The graceful form of the 
white clad Betty instantly caught his 
glance, and to her he looked for inspir- 
ation. The blue eyes seemed to literally 
blaze with strange compelling force. That 
settled him. “Putting cleek, caddy!” he 
called. 

Once more he took his distance, and 
with a careful, cool, well-considered shot, 
he sent his ball deliberately towards its 
waiting goal. On it rolled, straight as a 
string, gradually becoming slower and 
slower, till it reached the hole, there, it 
hesitated for one brief second, which to 
the straining onlookers seemed almost an 
eternity, and then rolled quietly in. 

The match was over, and Lanesborough 
quickly grasped the hand of his conqueror, 
and half wrung it off. “Thank God, old 
chap, you beat me fairly and squarely and 
we played the game!” 

“Thanks,” replied Morley—‘You gave 
me the best match I ever had in my life.” 


* *x * 


And afterward, he pinned the medal on 
Bettv’s waist. 

“Would you really have let Lanesbor- 
oueh do it?” he asked. 

She colored and then gave him her 
eyes. “No,” she said, 


How Waterfront Got Even 


By H. E Taylor 


ATERFRONT swore’ vengeance 

with a flow of language that would 

have done credit to a mule-skin- 

ner, then begged the makings. As he 

rapidly twisted the tobacco into a cigar- 

ette I noticed the marks of recent dissi- 

pation but made no comment. Slowly he 
inhaled while I awaited the story. 

Waterfront had been rolled and rolled 

badly and was feeling mighty sore, hav- 


ing lost a winter’s work in a few short 
hours. His claim on Black Hill Guleh 
had turned out good pay and his poke 
from the first clean-up was heavy with 
gold dust. He had hit the Town with 
the best intentions, but the lure of saloon 
and dance-hall had proved too strong 
after months of loneliness and hard work 
on his claim. At first it had been only 
one small drink, but how could one refuse 
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a treat. Then more drinks, then drinks 
for the bunch, a few dances and a few 
more drinks, then oblivion; and he had 
wakened in the alley behind Pete’s saloon 
cleaned out, very sick, very sore, and 
dangerous. 

[ mildly suggested the police. 

“Ah hell!” he said. ‘“What’s the use? 
I’m no squealer. Besides a_ fellow 
doesn’t want every one in this burg to 
know what a fool he is, and I’ll get back 
at that bunch yet and have the laugh on 
those four-flushers. What do they take 
me for, a cheechako?”’ 

“Well,” I said, seeing that. he was 


talked out, “anyone who goes up against 


a game like that deserves all he gets. So 
I guess it’s you for the Black Hills again. 
Waterfront, your dogs are at the cabin, 
and a grubstake, if you’re broke. My 
adivee is to hit the trail as soon as you can 
and clear out.” 

Waterfront and I were old pals, having 
mushed in over the ice in 799. We had 
dock-walloped for a stake at Bennett, at 
Canyon City, below the White Tlorse 
Rapids, and finally at Dawson. He had 
picked up the name “Waterfront” at the 
time of the rush to Sixty Mile, and 
“Waterfront” he was to all his friends. 
We had been on every stampede together 
since we struck the camp, and had both 
made a strike about the same time, he on 
Black Hill Guleh and I on Eighty Pup 
above on Hunker. 

Knowing that if there was any chance 
to make his threat good that he would 
overlook no bets, I was anxious to get him 
out of town. After a little persuasion he 
went. I was mighty glad to see him take 
the trail for Bear Creek. 


* * * 


The summer passed, and that winter I 
went outside, got the solder and tin cans 
boiled out of my system and touched a 
few of the high spots down the coast as 
far as Monterey and came in over the ice 
in March. I had received a few short 
letters from old Waterfront bemoaning 
his hard luek at having to stay on the 
Gulch and vowing vengence against Pete 
and all connected with his saloon. 

The spring opened with the rush to 
the Tanana, and things were booming 
when we struck Dawson. Every dav boat 
loads of old Sour-doughs, still trusting in 
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their luck and following the lure of the 
gold, dropped down the river and disap- 
peared into the North. The second night 
Waterfront mushed in. He was very sub- 
dued for one who was usually first to stam- 
pede, but would give no explanation. 

“What’s biting you, old pard,”’ I said. 
“TTaven’t you got that old grouch off your 
chest yet?” 

“No chance,” he growled, “and what’s 
more I’ve sold out to Kelly on 7 above, 
for a good figure and expect to strike for 
Fairbanks in a few days. From all ac- 
counts it’s a hummer. Are you on?” 

This was a surprise, and I could not 
help envying him his luck. I was tied up 
on the Pup with water, and saw no chance 
of getting out, and the stampede fever was 
on me, too. 

“Well, here’s luck,” T said, as he went 
down the trail. “Write when you stake. 
and use that power of attorney of mine if 
it’s any good, and cut out the hootch this 
trip.” 

“No fear this time,” he velled back, 
“and I will sure stake for you.” 

That night a report spread that a live 
one had: struck Pete’s and TI dronped 
over to-see what was doing. I had felt an 
uneasiness all day on account of Water- 
front. and on entering the dance hall 
my fears were amply justified. There 
he was, tearing drunk:and whooping it un 
with a peroxide fairy for all he was worth. 

“Who’s for the next long, juicy two- 
sten! Come on. bovs!” he velled, as he 
held up a poke half a yard long. 


Presently there was a wild cheer as he 
opened the bar and threw dust and nug- 
sets far and wide over the floor. Pete was 
there with the hig smile and watchful eve 
as the floor-master swept the gold into a 
hean in the corner. 


“Evervbodv dance! Drinks for the 
erowd! All they want! T own the lavout 
to-night!” Waterfront bawled. | 

T might as well have tried to ston the 
ice going out as stop that madman. The 
mob sure whooned it up, the bars. pool 
rooms, faro joints. were deserted. For 
hours the bunch went to it. danced. drank 
and ate their fill. Every old bum in the 
nlace was there: the unroar was tremen- 
dons. It looked like Hell broke lonse as 
they foucht. drank and sang. Rut Water- 
front had disanneared: his noke emnt- 
none knew where. and none cared. T 
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hunted all night for him but gave up in 
disgust and went up to the cabin. I was 
through with Waterfront. 


*K * * 


The day dawned on the biggest drunk 
that the oldest Sourdough could remem- 
ber, but that night the whole camp knew 
how Waterfront had evened up his score. 

True there had been some gold dust 
and a few nuggets in that poke, but the 
rest was made up of brass filings and some 
copper and lead nicely washed. Water- 
front had spent his winter evenings on 
that fake stuff and worked up the game 
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on Pete. Nerve! He sure had delivered 
the goods. 

Three weeks later I received a letter 
from him explaining the plot. While 
the revelry was at its height he had 
quietly stolen away and had dropped 
down the river into Alaska very sober and 
very happy, and was then in the Tanana. 

“Come north at once,” his letter ran. 
“Your power of attorney is good and | 
have staked for you on Iron Creek four- 
teen feet to bedrock and a pay streak to 
suit the sourest of old sourdoughs. Kind 
regards to rete and his outfit. Yours, 

“Waterfront.” 


On the Seventeenth Page 


By Fred Jacob 


 igenbes the front verandah of the sum- 
mer boarding house the scene was 

just varied enough to avoid being 
exciting. On the stretch of sand, ladies 
with extensive hats and white parasols 
coquetted with the sun, but dodged its 
tan. Figures in bathing suits rolled about 
on the beach, or occasionally caused a flut- 
ter of interest by taking a dip in the lake, 
only to crawl out and lie prone where the 
sun could dry them and scoreh blisters 
on their arms. Dozens of children were 
running about, starting to go nowhere and 
then hurrying back again, greatly to their 
own glee. 

How better could a lazy man enjoy his 
holiday than gazing for hours at these 
young people between momentary efforts 
to read? I was at the seventeenth page 
in my book, which would almost fly open 
at that spot, so long had it been spread 
out, for as | became more familiar with 
the actors in the pantomime on the sand 
I lost interest in my story. 

Yet there came an hour on that hot 
summer afternoon when I felt that I 
would be forced to read it in self-defence. 
Mrs. Carlton-Heward liked the verandah 
as well as I did, but not as a spot where 
one could lounge and smoke. Mrs. Carl- 
ton-Heward wanted always—to talk. It 
was less than a week since we first met, 


and I already knew more of her family 
history than would have been required 
by her biographer. Still 1 found that her 
home affairs were as a bottomless mine. 

Mrs. Carlton-Ileward was pink and 
white and fifty, but she intended to blos- 
som into a second youth. She had been 
telling me about it all afternoon. Mr. 
Carlton-Heward and she had made their 
minds up about this point years ago. 
They took life seriously and planned 
things out—it was the best way. When 
you marry—this to me at fifty—be re- 
solved to settle down and become domes- 
tic while the children are growing up. 
Then when the last one goes—wedded, she 
meant, not dead—enjoy a second honey- 





moon. Be as frivolous as when in your 
teens. 
The working out of this splendid 


scheme had almost been upset in the case 
of the Carlton-Heward by Miriam, their 
youngest daughter. I had heard the story 
five times already, but could not say so. 
It was not lack of suitors—oh, dear no— 
Miriam had them lined up at the door 
like the fans at the ball game,—but she 
was an extraordinary child. She possess- 
ed most astonishing notions of duty, just 
like her father. Any characteristic that 
Mrs. Carlton-[Heward looked upon as pe- 
culiar, but praiseworthy, she ascribed to 
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her husband. Miriam’s idea of duty was 
that she should stay at home and smooth 
the path of parential old age, and it al- 
most required brute force to turn her 
from her purpose. 

“Ah, well,” said Mrs. Carlton-Heward, 
“T cannot now be giddy without setting 
a bad example.” 

“Tl hope, my dear madam, that we are 
not carrying on a flirtation,” I said, with 
an attempt at sarcasm. 

“Oh, dear no,” she chirruped gaily, “a 
man who does not know whether or not 
he is flirting may feel sure that he is safe. 
No, I want to be a chaperone and keep 
the nice boys around me. I can tell you 
all this because I feel sure that you were 
always old.” 

This nettled me. There was a girl—l 
recall her stiffly combed hair still—whom 
| could have wooed with perfect confi- 
dence. She comforted my vanity many 
times, but why should I tell Mrs. Carlton- 
Ileward? Nevertheless, her remark made 
me feel rude so I replied, “Well, when 
there is so much in the world to read, 
why should one take time to get mar- 
ried?” 

“You are hinting that [ am keeping 
you from your novel!” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Carlton-Heward was amiability 
itself and I felt half inclined to call her 
back and sacrifice myself to her conversa- 
tional gifts for the afternoon. 

I had just picked up my book again 
with the intention of reading at least one 
paragraph when Sidney Herbert came up 
ihe walk, spotless and immaculate as 
usual. I covered up my annoyance as 
well as possible while I offered him a 
chair. He was a callow creature, who 
affected a candid superiority towards 
everyone. He always described me as 
an unsympathetic listener, and yet I had 
truly heard all that I desired to hear 
of his vanities and vaporings during the 
few months since our acquaintance had 
commenced in a business transaction. 

“T did not know you were staying 
here,” he said as he lighted his cigar and 
stretched out so that a glimpse of dainty 
sock showed above his trim shoes. 

“No!” I said, indifferent. 

“T havn't been here for years,” he 
went on. “If thought I’'d run down and 
renew old acquaintances. I am at the 
hotel, in the very room I used years ago 
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during one glorious holiday. But strange 
to say, this house is the place I best re- 
member.” 

There was no need to ask why. I knew 
perfectly well what he would reply. 

“There was a girl spending the summer 
here, a charming little creature, so pink 
and white, like a great wax doll,” he said, 
“Mamie Bright, that was her name. It 
just suited her.” 

“That is one I have never heard you 
speak about,’ I remarked. 

“Perhaps not. Yet I had not forgotten 
ner. All the fellows talked about her, 
but I said nothing, sly dog that I was, 
though I intended that they should all 
play second fiddle,” said Herbert. 

“You succeeded?” 

“Succeeded!” My partner leaned for- 
ward and slowly knocked the first accu- 


mulation of ash from his cigar. ‘TI just 


studied her and played my ecards to suit. 
She was a sentimental little creature, so 
I merely talked. Oh, bnt I had the gift. 
I should have lived in the days of ro- 
mance. When we sat on the beach we did 
not hear the waves; it was the sight of the 
craving hearts in the city out of whom 
toil had crushed the power to love. I 
marvel now at the way I used to be able 
to talk, but Mamie was like the rest. She 
revelled in it.” 

“Did you spend a whole summer talk- 
ing that way?” I inquired. 

“Oh no, we discussed our own persona- 
lities,” he replied, “‘at least Mamie thought 
we did, but in reality we only discussed 
hers. Of course she was misunderstood 
by those who should have known her best. 
She liked to talk about the way they 
wounded her, and, of course, I drew her 
cut. There was a seat beneath a tree near 
the beach. Let me see. No, it is gone. 
We would sit there for hours and talk 
about feelings. And the other fellows! 
Well, first they were annoyed and then 
they contented themselves with freckle- 
faced summer girls.” Herbert threw him- 
self back in silent laughter at the recol- 
lection. , 

“T suppose you both got tired of it,” I 
ventured. 

“Tired of it, why Mamie lost her flut- 
tering little heart completely. They told 
me she had been like a little butterfly. 
Well, she began to take things seriously.” 
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‘How did you know?” 

“Oh, well, I had a little vanity. I sup- 
pose it was natural. <A fellow soon gets 
to know his powers. I liked to watch her 
Hutter, so to speak. In the evening I used 
tc stand down tnere in the darkness un- 
der the trees Just to see her come out again 
and again to peer up the road anxiously 
for my coming.’ 

“Then you engaged yourself, and both 
went home and that was the end of it, 
| remarked, as cynically as I could. 

“IT am not the cad you appear to think, 
my friend,” said Herbert, cheerfully, 
saw it was serious with Mamie. Why, I 
could have taken her in my hand and 
crushed her like a flower, but at least | 
was a gentleman. I let her know casually 
that 1 could not marry till my education 
was completed. That was my way of let- 
ting her down easily.” 

“What became of her?” I inquired. 

“IT did not come back here next year. 
That was the summer I became engaged 
to Alice Martin, you have heard of her, 
But I really had not the heart to ask 
about Mamie. She was the sart of girl 
who never forgets, so I feared the impres- 
sion might have been too deep.” Then 
Herbert “added, in his patronizing way, 

“You do not understand that, do you? 
Well, that is why you have always lived 
such a humdrum existence. You are the 
sort of fellow who would have gone back 
and after seeing the desolation caused, 1 
is probable that you might have had a 
long and troublesome time with your con- 
science.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, without feeling that 
he had been very uncomplimentary. 

Our conversation died because my part- 
ner lacked fuel. He was satisfied to sit 
back with smiling recollections of his own 
irresistible youth chasing one another 
through his mind. I devoted my time to 
wondering how long he intended to stay 
and how many visits he would pay me 
before returning to the city. The rustle 
of Mrs. Carlton-Heward’s skirt came as a 
welcome relief. She had a habit of ap- 
pearing by accident whenever some one 
came to the house who looked worth 
knowing. There was a little drama in 
which we had to take part—it was cus- 
tomary on such occasions. Mrs. Carlton- 
Heward pretended to beat a retreat, but 


not too quickly. I rose hurriedly, though, 
of course, | might have taken my time, 
and urged her to meet my friend. I did 
not tell her my thoughts, but it seemed 
to me a great opportunity for the new- | 
found freedom to be exercised, and I felt 

sure that Sydney Herbert would be a will- 
ing victim. 

Herbert did not take the introduction 
formally. He started forward with great 
effusion. ‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, “1 think 
Mrs. Carlton-Heward and I are old 
triends.”’ 

The lady looked blank. 

“Were you not Mamie Bright?” he 
asked. “Surely [ am not mists aken.” 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, brightening, 
“vou are right.” 

“Of course, it 1s some years since we 
met,’ he went on, with what seemed to me 
great audacity, “but by a strange coin- 
cidence we- we—have just been talking 
about you. 

“Really, you will have to pardon me,” 
said Mrs. Carlton-Heward, “but is your 
name Mr. Herbert. I am trying to place 
you. I have such a wretched memory for 
names and faces. 





“T met you here one summer—” sug- 
gested Herbert, as though his statement 
would settle the matter. 

“But I came here every summer until 
I was married,” replied the lady, laugh- 
ing. 

“T was staying at the hotel—’” 

“Oh,” she went on. “Oh, yes. Of 
course. There were always such nice boys 
at the hotel. Nicer every year, I think, 
for they culminated in my husband,” she 
paused. “I really must seem awfully 
stupid, but when I come across old friends 
! do want to place them. Let us talk over 
old times and then, perhaps, I shall be 
able to remember the summer and who 
ull were down here that year. I suppose 
that you can recollect some of our do- 
ings.” 

[ climbed out of my reclining position 
to get an extra chair. 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “Mr. Herbert can 
tell you a great deal that happened that 
summer. I am sure he will be delighted 
to freshen your memory. 


The remark was spiteful, but I could 
not resist it. I began again on the seven- 
teenth page. 
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Knowledge 


Ah, ye who know, but do not know, 
Who see, but do not see, 

Come where the faded roses blow; 

Ilere, at last, you may see and know, 

Ilere, at the grave of mem’ry, lo! 
You may find the golden key. 


A wistful violet or two, 
of books a score or so— 
Then spake the soul of the Man who Knew, 
As he plucked the petals, wet with the dew, 
“Thus doth the flower grow, 
Thus do the blossoms go; 
Thus and thus,” said the Man who Knew, 
“There be few,” quoth he, ‘who know.” 


But the poet said, ‘In the violet’s eves 
| drink of the wine of Paradise.” 


An engine and a bolt or two, 
Steel wires, a silken wing— 
Then spake the soul of the Man who Knew, 
As he felt the pulse-beat steady and true, 
“Thus doth an airship sing, 
Thus to the gale we swing; 
Thus and thus,” said the Man who Knew, 
“To the clouds,’ quoth he, ‘we spring.” 


But the poet said, “As you sped away, 
I flew with your ship to Yesterday.” 


A faded rose, a leaf, a few 
Dried petals, frail, forlorn— 
Then shook the souls of the Men who Knew, 
Of the airman, poet, scientist, too, 
Nor any word was born, 
lor every heart was torn; 
Slow of speech were the Men who Knew, 
That ev’rv rose has a thorn. 


But the poet said, “What man but may 
ly back with a rose to Yesterday?” 


And ye who know, but do not know, 
Who see, but do not see, 
Even you, where the roses blow, 
Find, at last, you may see and know. 
Here, at the grave of mem’ry, lo! 
Is the poet’s golden key. 
—G. H. Maitland. 











Wrecks and Fishermen 


By 


Peter Denvit 


REMEMBER now that I was tired 
that night and slept heavily. I had 


been out with the dories and we had 
just come home in the morning from the 
banks, so that, being a city-bred man 
from inland, and unaccustomed to the 
ways of the fishing fleets, | went into my 
room in Jack Loubet’s house early after 
supper, and, blowing out my lamp, went 
asleep. 

Had I been in the city, with electric 
light in the room, or even gas, I might 
have done differently, but as it was, even 
in the times that 1 did wake and hear 
the sounds outside, I was too indifferent, 
too oppressed with sleep, to fumble for 
the matches, lift the glass and find the 
wick of the lamp. So it was morning be- 
fore | knew what happened. 

Martha, the evening before, had _ re- 
marked to me that the glass was falling. 
Jack, her husband, had bought one of 
the most costly barometers that ever rode 
out of London. He had saved money 
toward that end for years, in order that 
he, and his wife when he was away, might 
have the most accurate information pos- 
sible concerning the weather. So Martha, 
as she rubbed the heavy white china plate 
before setting it before me, made the ob- 
servation and added that she was glad the 


fleet had just returned, instead of just 
preparing for the banks again. 
The windows of Loubet’s house were 


square-paned. On all sides but one they 
contained rows of blooming geraniums;: 
but on that one side, the side facing down 
across the stones and boulders of the shore 
to the harbor, there were no plants, nor 
even curtains. Martha would have noth- 
ing to obstruct her view of the bay when 
G 


the fleet was coming in. As I looked out 
and across the bay I observed the sky— 
common enough in the eyes of a lands- 
man, but ill-omened to the fisher folk. 
There were squalls beating about the 
eaves as | turned the wick of the lamp 
down. Before | slept | noted that the 
surf was running high and pounding on 
the shore with a sickening sound. Twice 
I waked. Once it was the scream of the 
wind that had penetrated my dreams, and 
as I lay, trying to identify the room— 
for in my sleep I thought I was back in 
a certain city—lI thought I heard the boom 
of a gun. But the clamor of the wind 
and the whining of a loosened shingle dis- 
turbed my certainty and I slept again. 
The second time I woke, a light was 
eleaming through a crack in the door 
which opened from my ground-floor bed- 
room into the general living room, din- 
Ing room and parlor. [I heard Martha 
run across the floor and open the outside 
door. | heard Jack Loubet call something 
hack to her from outside, and then his 
footsteps retreating—lI slept again. 


In the morning everything was over 
The wind still shouted and the surf still 
cast itself madly down on the rocks on 
the shore. But looking out over the bav 
| beheld the wreck of a great ship, and 


betwixt the wreck and the shore a small 
hoat rose and fell upon the green seas, 


now high in sight, now hidden in the hol- 
low behind a sweeping: crest. 

Martha hurried up the path as I open- 
ed the door Iler face was covered with 
salt sprav. Tfer hair hung in lank locks 
around her face. The salt was enerusted. 
ee reves were hollow and her lips hlue. 
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MARTHA’S WINDOW LOOKED DOWN ACROSS THE ROCKS TO THE HARBOR 


“They re all off but him,” she said, in 
a tired, heavy voce. “Jack and the 
preacher's gone for him now.” 

“Who's left?” 

“Captain, Ile was asleep below in his 
cabin. Tt was the mate’s fault, but that 
don’t help the captain any. They've gone 
te trv and take him off.” 

Turning in the path she pointed for a 
moment toward the small boat which by 
this time was nearer the wreck. 

“Tlow many d you get ashore?” I asked. 

“Bout two hundred.” 

“What boat?” 

“God knows. We haven't her name— 
she’s a lig tramp everybody's too done 
out to sav. The mate mistook his liebe. 
It’s all done now,” and she added, elanc- 
Ing down the path as she entered the door- 
wav. “‘Tlere they come.” 

Then | saw them, or rather, forty-three 
of them that were allotted to Martha’ 
house, 

There was only one hero in the crowd, 
the others were abject. The hero one 
could pick out at a glance by the wav he 
carried himself. The forty-two others 
looked as though thev had seen the sickle 
of Death poised, ready to deseend upon 
them. One expected that their faces 


would be haggard, their eves hollow, their 
i'‘ps blue. One could see nothing to laugh 
at in the blankets and shawls in which 
the crowd were clothed. Their teeth were 
chattering. Some staggered. Men were 
irving, feebly, to assist women up the 
path. In one case a woman was assisting 
a man. And in the rear of the dreary 
procession came the hero—the fat man. 

Martha and | settled some of them in 
the kitchen and in the living room. The 
women, Martha put to bed as best she 
could. The men crouched around the 
roaring wood stove or stretched on the floor 
in their scant covering, and slept. 

But the fat man was attending to the 
children. He removed their garments 
and substituted those that the neighbors 
had by this time brought to the house. 
He lifted some of the little ones and car- 
ried them to various places where they 
could rest. Finally, everything having 
been attended to, he sat down on the floor 
end the heavy face relaxed into lines of 
wearlness, 

“Tlave a drink?” I whispered, as he 
nodded toward the stove. “Take a nip 
and Pl find vou a place to lie down.” 

“Thanks.” he said. ‘God, but that’s 
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THE SCHOONER| WHICH COLLIDED WITH THE] ILL-STARRED 


“BURGOYNE,” 
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Three days after the wreck, the vessel had settled on her side, and the 
swells, rushing through her port-holes, made a weird picture. 


Ile was a real estate man from Alberta 
and had been in England selling certain 
townsites. Tlis venture was probably of a 
doubtful character; that is to Say, he. no 
doubt, painted prettier pictures of inese 
townsites than Truth himself would have 
painted, and it was probable that the in- 
vestors in these particular sites were tying 
up their money for vears to come. On 
the vessel, so | heard afterward, he had 
heen rated as a “bounder” by the saloon 
Jutssengers, the reason for this being the 
fact that he ate with evident pleasure, 
talked noisily, and wore coats, waistcoats, 
trousers, neckties and overcoats — that 
“shouted,” so gav were they. But when, 
in the gale, the ship struck, and when 
fear-ridden men and women rushed to the 
decks and threatened to overcome the 
discipline of the ship—the fat man loom- 
ed up like a policeman in the fog, took 
charge of whole groups of hysterical pas- 
-engers, controlled them, comforted them 
and directed his end of the rescue work. 
The two hundred had been taken off in 
hoats. He had been, next to the captain, 
the last to leave. 

In a ‘day or two the last traces of the 
ill-starred passengers were gone. The 
steamship company had sent a_ special 


train and special officers to attend to them. 
The last two figures we saw, Jack Loubet, 
Martha and I, were those of the Fat Man 
and one other—the master of the ship. 
Loubet and the preacher had taken him 
off the bridge of the breaking-up liner by 
force. When he reached the shore he was 
« crumpled-up figure—a ruined man. 
The eastern coast of Canada is one of 
the worst coasts. There is a constant tur- 
moll there. The sea and the rocks are still 
in their strife only when the wind is 
away. The wind is the evil spirit of the 
coast, who hides in the bays and in the 
shadows along even the smoothest of 
beaches. For days he plays but a gentle 
part, wafting the schooners off the shore, 
bringing them in with the dawn; fanning 
the hot kitehens ashore and making the 
shadows of the fish-houses wells of luxur- 
ious coolness. But in a night and a day 
he throws off the diseuise of peace, drops 
the soft mantle of the zephyr. Tie abets 
the ageression of the sea; urges its fury, 
strokes it into madness. And on the shore 
he makes the crannies in the roels shriek 
with defiance, so that the quarrel may be 
the more noisy, and the better to his taste. 
Were he absent, the coast would live at 


peace with the sea, but where he is, is 
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Some of the Village men Were Out in Small Boats Looking 
for Wreckage, or Missing Bodies. 


strife. And the ship that comes between 
the sea and the land is a ship no longer. 
The wrecks of the Nova Scotia coast are 
too many to be listed. There have been 
famous collisions, as when the Burgoyne 
was sunk. There have been great liners 
wrecked, or even the huge freight carriers 
plying between Canada and the Old Coun- 
try. There are the wrecks of which the 
public of Canada hears; there are others of 
which little is said. <A fleet sails out of a 
harbor and is gone for weeks and weeks 
at atime. Meantime there are gales, and 
still no word of the fleet, until, of a peace- 
ful morning when the dawn wells up in 
the sky like a breath of white smoke un- 
der a bowl. when the dawn wind, trailing 
lightly over the breathing sea, makes a 
black ripple. when the birds stir ashore, 
and the children sleeping over the fish- 
houses, begin to stretch their puny limbs 
—a single sail appears. Nearer it comes 
with the strengthening wind. One can 
see the rigging and guess at the color of 
the hull. And the women come down to 
the shore or stand as I have seen Martha 
stand, looking out the windows, their 
faces hard set, or weakly relaxed in hope- 
lessness. their hands on their hips or their 


arms folded, man-like, on their bosoms. 

Thus they peer out to sea. 

‘There's to’ gallants on that ship,” says 
one woman finally. She turns and walks 
slowly, dry-eyed, up the shore. The others 
standing staring. 

“Ah!” with a sigh, “It’s a red main- 
sail. It’s not Jim’s sail,” says another, 
and she, too, turns back to her house. 

One by one they recognize different 
points of identification, and realize that it 
is not the ship they are looking for. The 
others, one or two, or even a dozen— 
walt, 

There is no excitement, no wild joy nor 
tumultuous grief among the fisherwomen 
when they know that it is /7s ship or not 
his ship. Only brides weep, or women 
who are expecting. The others have learn- 
ed the easiest way of bearing things; they 
apparently assume, after a certain absence, 
that the “man” is dead, until he puts in 
an appearance. Sometime, sooner or later, 
ihe man gets caught. It is a question of 
time, unless he has unusual luek, and in 
that case, perhaps he quits the calling 
and turns store-keeper, or becomes a lob- 
ster canner. The old philosophy of the 
fisherman’s wife remains with her t* the 
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At Times You Might See Parts of the 


very end. Even when “her man” hes c. - 
ise decent!y m= his bed, she is ner sur 
that she wil, net even yet owe her widow- 
hocd to the sea. To weep would be to 
horor the sex by a display of one’: im- 
noience. “bo be glad when the men re- 
turns, is beaten the sea. They are stolid. 
I was in Martha’s house five vears after 
the great wreck. She had had a_ post 
eard from the Fat Man, for the Fat Man 
always remembered Jack and his wife. 


“Theres your old room still there,” 


she said, Inviting me to spend another 


season with herself and her husband. 
“Tm expecting Jack in to-day.” 

“TTow long has he been gone?” 

“Two months.” 

“Two months!” T said. 

Among the neighbors IT went. The 
men were in the village preparing to 
depart the next dav for the banks. Thev 
were mending nets and boats. 

“Oh Bazil!” IT called to a man who was 
hammering something to the deck of his 
schooner. “What's up? What're v’ do- 
ine?” 

“Fixin’ a new cleat.” he said. “How 
are v’?” 

“Fine. Tow longs Jack Loubet been 
away?” 
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Wrecked Vessel’s Sides Above Low-tide. 


“Who?” 

“Jack Loubet.” 

“Oh, him!” pausing lo straighten his 
back. ‘‘He’s been about two months. We 
got caught in a ‘white’ (squall). He was 
off in a dory with Pete Lapre. Why?” 

“Martha is expecting him home to- 
day.” 

“Ts she!” he exclaimed, his expression 
changing. “Js she!” 

HTe gazed abstractedly out to sea, and 
whistled softly. Then turning to me: 

“TTe ll be here, then.” 
~lmple conviction. 

“You don't believe it. do vou, Bazil?” 

“Believe it. O' course | do. When 
Martha Loubet savs a thing like that— 
its true. She knows.” 


Ile ~poke with 


As [I passed from fish-house to fish- 
house and boat to boat, I found that the 
news had suddenly spread. The women 
Whispered of it, from one to the other: 
“Martha’s man is coming home.” The 
only authority they had for the belief was 
that Martha had said so and Martha 
knew, By this I took it that she had a 
~“Uper-sense. 


Apparently she had. 
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JACK AND THE PREACHER 


That night, having spent the afternoon 
in a neighboring harbor, I returned to the 
village. I met Bazil on the outskirts. 

“Jack Loubet’s back,” he said. 

“When?” 

“Two hours after you left. Came by 
the train from Montreal. He got picked 
up by a tramp. Took him t’ New York. 
Don’t know the rest.” 

Martha was busy over the kitchen stove. 
She was alone, as quiet and even-voiced 
as ever. 

“Jack's back.” she said. 

“Where?” 

“Down by the boat. They're goin’ out 
again in the morning.” 

It was as she said. He was there, as- 


PULLED THE BOAT ASHORE 


sisting in the equipment of Tom Foster's 
two-master. We shook hands solemnly. 

The east coast of Canada is full of le- 
gends and history, Intensely covered with 
beautiful things, with rivers, hills, bays, 
crags and beaches. The sea, of a summer 
night, lies softly in the lap of the land 
and dreams, with its face to the stars. The 
rocks stand like sentinels, around them 
the shadows creep. But the wind, run- 
ning swiftly down from inland or arriv- 
ing, panting, from the Opel sea, disturbs 
the peace of things, and sets the sea and 
ihe land quarreling, so that ships, passing, 
or men in small boats venturing out, are 
destroved and go to swell the number of 
the wrecks of that coast. 











Your Habits and Your Health 


By 


A. W. Anderson 


HAT poetic old doctrine of hell-fire 

which is so much ridiculed nowa- 

days had in it at least one praise- 
worthy element. It taught men to model 
their every-day lives on considerations of 
future weal or, woe. Without carrying 
this idea into the speculative region of fu- 
ture existence, a striking counterpart 1s to 
be found in the physical, and incidentally 
the mental and moral, life of the present 
generation. It has been axiomatic ever 
since the days of Solomon that a man 
must suffer in this life, if not in the next, 
for any persistent disregard of the great 
laws of health and morality. 

Despite the warnings of philisophers 
and the advice of physicians, mankind 
in general continues to ignore the relation 
of the present to the future. It will per- 
sist In dealing only with the things of to- 
day, forgetting that what is done now 
must have an inevitable influence on what 
is done in vears to come. This is a ser- 
mon which has been dinned into the ears 
of peopie from the days of Epictetus down 
to the latest writer on the right way to 
live, and vet it seems to fall fresh on the 
ears of listeners still. It is Hammerton 
who brings home in a lucid way the brev- 
ity of time and the need for rounding out 
each day's existence so that the whole of 
life may be harmonious. He _ takes his 
illustration from the field of reading. 
Many a man in his view is postponing his 
acquaintance with the ereal books of the 
world until a more convenient 
Perhaps he is accumulating a lbrary 
which he fondly hopes to study when 
business cares begin to let up. To such a 
one Hammerton would sav, of what avat] 
will the knowledge of these hooks be when 
you have retired from the active work of 


s€ason. 





life and how many of them do you sup- 
pose you will be able to read anyway? It 
will be quite easy for anyone to figure out 
just how many books he can reasonably 
expect to read before death comes to term- 
inate his opportunity, and it will be found 
ihat the sum-total is very small. How 
foolish then to forego even the petty 
chance we now have of adding daily te 
our store of knowledge. 

But it is not of reading or of other 
mental accomplishments that it is so neces- 
sary to speak. These are of only limited 
appeal. Where everyone is affected is in 
the department of health. Here the les- 
son of making one’s life all square every 
day is very needful. It is reasonable for 
& man to assume that the psalmist’s three 
score vears and ten will be his, if he but 
observe the ordinary rules of health. He 
is entitled to that share of life at any rate. 
Why then should he not aim to have his 
vears run their course evenly and placid- 
lv? 

In the latter years of the eighteenth 
century there attended school in London, 
two bovs who were destined to make names 
for themselves in the days to come. One 
vouth spent all his spare time poring over 
books and gorging his mind on all sorts 
of bookish learning. The other spurned 
books and roamed the country whenever 
opportunity offered. The first overbalanc- 
ed his physical strength; the second ap- 
portioned his time more evenly to study 
and to bodily exercise. The results of the 
two kinds of life soon made themselves 
apparent. The first youth became a man 
subject to all manner of distressing bodilv 
ailments and died at a comparatively early 


age. The second developed into a robust 
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manhood and lived to a ripe old age. The 
two were Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

A business man will often say, “I must 
put this matter through this week; the 
whole success of my business depends on 
it.” He will work nights; he will gulp 
down his meals and in general will run 
himself to the verge of a nervous break- 
down. Such examples are not far to seek ; 
they are to be met with every day. But 
what’s the good of it? True, there are 
necessarily cases demanding expedition 
and these must be excepted, but taken all 
in all, most of these rush jobs, which 
oftentimes become chronic, are unneces- 
sary when viewed from the proper — 
point. What does it avail a man if, 1 
order to accomplish one petty little cade. 
taking, he permanently injures his health 
and reduces his life—the years when he 
might enjoy living—thereby? It is suicid- 
al. 

It is just because practically everybody 
forgets this, that there are so many books 
of warning written and the subject is 
never allowed to grow cold. Arnold Ben- 
nett has been saying the same thing in a 
recent book but in a new way which is 
decidedly impressive. He points out that 
in the matter of time everybody, be he 
rich in worldly goods or not, has been 
served with precisely the same amount. 
“ach and all of us has been given twenty- 
four hours of it a day and it is ours to do 
with it as we please. This precious posses- 
sion is too often thoughtlessly frittered 
away. It is not conserved as a wise man 
saves his money, apportioning it for pres- 
ent use and future needs. It is not paid 
out with that regard to economy which 
characterizes most monetary transactions. 
In fact, it is not handled as carefully as 
it should be. 

The idea that many people now act on, 
that the present only is ours and that we 
should take the best out of it, is only half 
the truth. If it is followed without any 
relation to the future, it is liable to lead 
one into trouble. A man may get into 
all sorts of harmful excesses through it. 
But where there is the added influence 
supplied by the thought. that the proper 
use of the present is going to make for 
well-being in the future, then it is indeed 

a safe course to pursue. 

H 





A well-rounded day is therefore what 
everybody should aim at, the kind of day 
of which may be said when it is over, “I 
rose with hope and cheerfulness, | worked 
with thoroughness and enjoyment, | ate 
my meals with good appetite, | took my 
recreation with zest, [ did a kindness when 
I could and I learned a few useful things.” 
That is the way to live a life which will 
ensure an even course and a happy one 
down to old age. 

A first essential then is to get the right 
perspective at the very beginning of the 
day. The waking hour is an important 
one. That it should be a reasonably early 
one is the opinion of most writers on the 
subject. Sloth in rising will exercise a 
bad influence all through the day. Think 
to yourself how much good time you will 
rescue from the realm of unconsciousness 
by rising one or two hours earlier each 
day for the next year. If you get up at 
seven instead of eight, or at six instead of 
seven, you will save 365 hours or fifteen 
full days. If you determine to do still 
better and recover two hours a day, you 
will be creating for yourself thirty new 
days, and what cannot a man accomplish 
in thirty days? One wonders why. more 
people do not go in for time-saving in this 
way. Of course, it is not intended to ad- 
vise any serious curtailment of the hours 
of sleep and a man must preserve a min- 
imum at least for this purpose. 

One must learn to control the mind at 
the moment of waking else it may run 
riot, and if the subject be dyspeptic, he 
may begin to harbor all sorts of injurious 
thoughts and impressions. This tendency 
can be obviated by fixing on some helpful 
idea before going to sleep the night before 
and seizing on it at the moment of coming 
back to consciousness. Keep the mind 
firmly fixed on this idea until its full 
meaning sinks in and then you will be 
able to rise with good resolutions for the 
day and a right understanding of your 
relation to life. 

Then in working, learn the lesson that 


a few hours of good hard concentrated 
work is far better than many hours of 


worrying, dragging work. Better to work 
for only three hours a day earnestly and 
well, than to stick to your desk for eight 
or ten hours, driving an unwilling brain 
against its will. Here is where everybody 
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nearly makes a mistake. Because work is 
an essential to existence, a man is liable 
to consider it the essential, but it is no 
more an essential than sleep, food or ex- 
ercise. It should not necessarily take the 
first place in the system of life, but should 
be made to conform with the general plan 
of living. By emphasizing it too strongly, 
one is liable to kill off by slow degrees 
those other faculties for improvement and 
enjoyment which are so needful for a 
well-rounded life. How many men of 
thirty or thirty-five are beginning to no- 
tice that they no longer take any delight 
in those pursuits that interested them 
when younger? They have simply allow- 
ed their work to step in and usurp the 
time which they might have given to 
recreation, and gradually the habit has 
grown on them until they are not only 
careless about other matters but powerless 
to enjoy them. There must be a daily 
cultivation of these other matters if they 
are to become a factor in one’s life. 
Rules for eating properly te harmonize 
the digestive functions with the general 
scheme of living have been discussed so 
often and in such varied ways that it seems 
almost superfluous to dwell upon them 
here. Suffice it to get this viewpoint— 
that it is not only expedient to observe 
those rules for the sake of present advan- 
tage, but much more because of their in- 
fluence on the future. An excess to-day 
may be rectified to-morrow, but only tem- 
porarily, for it will have an undoubted 
bearing on one’s future health. It is all 
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very well for the careless man to say that 
he will let future take care of itself but, 
unless he is a very extraordinary person, 
he will bitterly repent that decision when 
he begins to reap the harvest of his foolish- 
ness. Hurried eating may save ten or 
fifteen minutes to-day, but, if made a 
habit, it will extort days and perhaps years 
of efficient life later on. Is it not better 
then to eat and drink each day bearing 
this in mind, than to borrow from the fu- 
ture unnecessarily for present expediency? 

In the rounding out of daily life for the 
advantage of future years, recreation must 
play a leading part. It is as essential to the 
well-being of all the compnoent parts of 
man as is food to the body. Everyone 
must admit that exercise is necessary if 
we would have our system toned up to the 
proper key to-day. How plain it must be 
then that it is quite as needful if the body 
is to remain efficient throughout the term 
of its years. It may be neglected without 
apparent ill effects for months and years 
but in the long run the man who ignores 
its claims on him will pay dearly for his 
folly. 

In many other directions does this 
principle apply. Remembering that fa- 
culties which are not used become atro- 
phied just as much as physical organs, a 
man will take heed to his daily habits and 
observe whether or not he is persistently 
neglecting those pursuits which are need- 
ful if he would have his life run a full 
and steady course to the end. 
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The Losing Fight Against Fire 


NOTABLE article on this subject 

has been contributed by Ex-Chief 

Croker, of the New York Fire De- 
partment to the World’s Work. He sum- 
marizes his experience at the outset. 

In the twenty-seven years of my ser- 
vice the number of men and the equip- 
ment of New York City’s force of fire 
fighters was increased more than 500 per 
cent. In 1884 there were 52 companies 
with 866 men on the rolls. Now there 
are 258 companies with nearly 4,500 men 
on the rolls, and with 1,600 horses. In 
1884 the department was equipped with 
apparatus that was antiquated and insuf- 
ficient even for that early day. Since 
then this has been changed. Progress 
has been made constantly, until now the 
equipment is the most scientific and com- 
plete in the world. As a whole, the fire 
department of Greater New York is great- 
er than the combined departments of the 
next five largest cities—and in spite of 
this the fire losses in life and property, 
and the dangers of frightful holocausts 
in New York are steadily increasing. The 
battle against flames has been a losing 
fight, all things considered. 

This fact had been growing upon me 
for a long time. For twenty-seven years 
I had practically lived among New York’s 
fires, viewing them first as a private, and 
for the last twelve years as chief of the 
department. In that time I had seen mil- 
lions of dollars and scores of lives go up 
in smoke. At least fifty per cent. of this 
vast loss in property and human lives was 
directly due to inexcusable carelessness. 

The development of fire fighting in this 
period had easily kept pace with the de- 





velopment of complications in fires, which 
increase as buildings become higher and 
industrial development becomes more 
complex. The improvement in apparatus 
and equipment for fighting fires compares 
well with the increased efficiency in other 
fields. But, in spite of this, it became 
obvious to me that we were not making 
any progress in the unceasing battle 
against flames. Although we could put 
out any fire; that might break out, just 
so surely fires would continue to break 
out and the inevitable losses would fol- 
low. 

The Washington Place fire was the final 
blow. I forwarded my resignation as fire- 
chief to Mayor Gaynor and quit the game 
of figthing fires after they: had started, 
for the less spectacular but more progres- 
sive one of diminishing the number neces- 
sary to fight. 

Fire fighting is war. The fire fighter is 
not a man to whom the peace and secur- 
ity that comes to the general public in 
“piping times of peace” is a reality. He 
knows nothing of peace. He is engaged 
in warfare all the time. His trade is 
fighting. He fights the bitterest and cruel- 
lest of enemies, not one day, or two days, 
or a week, but every day and every night. 
from the time of his enlistment to the 
end of his service. Every fire that he is 
called to fight is a potential man-killer. 
Nobody can tell how a building is going 
to “act” when it begins to burn. It may 
burn with a great flare of flames which 
may be extinguished quickly and _ in 
safety. It may be an insignificant blaze 
in which something unforeseen will hap- 
pen and half a dozen men will be killed. 
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From the time the firemen leave their 
company house to respond to a call until 
the fire is subdued and the last man out 
of the building, nobody ein tell whether 
the fire is going to be one that will be 
handled safely, or whether it is to be re- 
membered as one that added to the list of 
firemen killed and injured in the line of 
duty. 

There is no treachery like the treach- 
ery of fire. A roof or a floor, which, ap- 
parently, is as sound as it was on the day 
it was built, may cave in the moment a 
foot is set on it, or a wall that looks 
staunch and solid may fall without a see- 
ond’s warning. In 1899 a fire broke out 
in a three-storey cigar factory at Eighty- 
seventh Street and Avenue A, a nasty lit- 
tle blaze in its wav. It was necessary to 
vet to the roof to fight it. With a squad 
of men and a “lead” of hose I climbed 
up and began to sound the tin-covered 
roof with an axe to test its condition. The 
fire was burning briskly down below, but 
the roof seemed strong enough to bear 
a regiment. As I went forward in the 
lead, striking the tin in front of me with 
the axe, I called back: 

“Come on, men; she’ll hold us, all 
right.” 

The next thing that I knew I was spit- 
ting out cinders down in the basement. 
The fire had burned out the supports in 
the centre of the building and when T put 
my weight on the weakened spot the roof 
gave way and let me down for a three- 
storey drop. The men who were behind 
me saved themselves by rushing back to 
the walls. They hurried down to the 
street. calling, 

“The chief’s gone!” and started into the 
basement to dig me out. 

They met me as I was coming out. I 
was cut and burned considerably, but 
that was all. TI never tried to figure out 
how T eseaped that time. It was a ease of 
the luck which keeps firemen from being 
killed when they are taking desperate 
chances. 

There is no way to guard absolutely 
against such accidents. Of course, an 
experienced firemen can tell to a certain 
extent the condition of a building and 
how far the fire has weakened it. If it is 
obvious that a building is unsafe to ven- 
ture into, naturally no sane man will go 
into it or order his men into it. But, a 


I have said, fire-fighting is war, and if 
you go to war you are going to lose men, 
or else you haven’t got near enough to 
the enemy to do him any harm. There 1s 
only one way to fight fire and that is to 
get, as close to it as you can and whip it 
and whip it quickly. To do this it is 
necessary to take chances, which, while 
they may appear reckless to the lay man, 
are absolutely necessary to the efficient 
practice of the fireman’s profession. 

In 1908 a fire broke out in a factory in 
Worth Street. It was a bad fire. Time 
after time, we apparently had the flames 
whipped down to a mere smudge only to 
have them break out again with renewed 
fierceness. The building was filled with 
heavy manufacturing material, but it was 
a strong building, the walls were stand- 
ing staunch and true and the floors were 
apparently sound. A squad of men from 
an engine company started to take a 
“lead” of hose in through a window on 
the third floor to gain a point from which 
the fire could be fought with advantage. 
We had not been in on this floor, and 
though every second was valuable I stop- 
ped the men and climbed through the 
window to see if the floor was safe. It was 
a thiek floor and it held my weight, which 
is greater than the average fireman’s, 
without a quiver. 

“All right, men,” TI said, and they 
rushed in like a squad of soldiers given 
the word to charge the enemy. 

Two of the four that went in I never 
saw alive again. Less than a minute after 
T had let them go that floor gave way 
with a roar, the centre of the building 
caved in, and those four smoke-eaters 
went down in a crash of burning timbers. 
We pulled two of them out badly injured 
and two of them dead. 

Such treachery as this, seen year in 
and vear out. which takes from the fire- 
man’s side without a moment’s warning 
the tried companion of a score of fires, 
makes him hate the flames as his worst 
enemy and turns him into an efficient 
semi-maniac, with only one desire—to get 
at the flames and put them out. No pat- 
riot, fighting for the love of his country, 
is more anxious to heat an enemy than 
the true fire fighter is to put out a fire. 
Life and limb become matters of second- 
ary importance; the fire’s the thing, to 
put it out is all that a man thinks of. 
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Stubbs: Master of Traffic 


A“ interesting sidelight on the Am- 
erican man of affairs is afforded in 

a sketeh of John C. Stubbs, who, as 
director of traffic of the Harriman lines, 
was that financier’s right-hand man for 
several years. The sketch appears in 
Munsey’s Magazine, and is written by 
Isaac F. Mareosson. The oceasion of its 
appearance is the announced retirement 
of Mr. Stubbs at the age of 65. 

Who is John C. Stubbs? 

Ask any railroad man up and down the 
glistening gridiron of quarter of a million 
miles of track in the United States, and 
he will tell you that Stubbs is a traffic 
wizard. Shippers, and all those who are 
required to know something about the 
great transportation game, know him, too. 
But not until he announced that he was 
going to retire did the mass of the people 
find out that this quiet, modest, slender 
man, the right hand of Huntington and of 
Harriman for many years, was a force all 
his own, and a power to be reckoned with 
in the ceaseless business that touches more 
of the population than any other industry. 
Like the unknown millionaire who is the 
silent bulwark of many a community, he 
was content to go his way, achieving a 
big task unheralded. 

When vou come to analyze his life, you 
find that there is none of the blare and 
clash of incident that usually punctuates 
the activities exploited by the human-in- 
terest historian. Instead, there is the ‘sim- 
ple narrative of quiet efficiency, written 
in imperishable terms in the growth of 
whole regions, and translated into action 
in permanent mileage on the railway map. 

But it is not Stubbs the great rate-maker 
and traffic-vroducer that most interests us 
just now. Rather is it John C. Stubbs, the 
human being who chooses to leave his 
desk because he thinks he has worked long 
and hard enough. 

It was to get at the root and reason of 
this determination that I sought him out. 
T saw him first in his office on the sixth 
floor of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Building in Chicago. Here, in a long, 
high-cetled room, where the roar of the 
bustling citv faintly smote his ear, he sat 
at an oak table, holding the invisible reins 
of traffic of the Harriman system. Up and 


down nearly twenty thousand miles of 
track, and across the waters of two oceans, 
moved the people and the freights that 
paid tribute to his tariffs. 

Yet there was no noise of confusion 
here. Compared with the highly-charged 
atmosphere at 120 Broadway, in New 
York, when his lamented chief was busy, 
it was like a Sunday school. One thing 
symbolized the extent of his powers. It 
was a map of the United States criss- 
crossed with red lines that showed the 
conquering way of the Harriman roads. 

It is a room of character. On an easel 
in the most conspicuous place are por- 
traits of his two great chieftains, Hunt- 
ington and Harriman. On the wall at his 
right is a portrait of Edwin Hawley. 
There, too, are Paul Morton, his old-time 
traffic antagonist, but warm _ personal 
friend; Hopkins, Crocker, and Stanford, 
the giants of the California days. 

A group of photographs behind his 
desk is a significant index to one phase 
of Mr. Stubbs’ genius; for, like Harri- 
man, he had a marvelous instinet for find- 
ing big men before they developed. Here 
you see the picture of Charles H. Mark- 
ham, now president of the Tlinois Cen 
tral, whom Mr. Stubbs picked for promo- 
tion when he was agent for the Southern 
Pacific at Reno. Alongside is William 
Sproule, now president of the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company, whom Mr 
Stubbs due out of an obscure freight clerk 
ship in San Francisco. Here, too, 
Charles M. Havs, president of the Grand 
Trunk, formerly a work-fellow of Mr. 
Stubbs on the Southern Pacific. 

More impressive than all these pictures 
is the personalitv that dominates the room. 
If vou first beheld this slender, almost 
frail man of medium height out in a 
crowd, you would probably guess him to 
he a country lawyer or preacher. In re- 
pose, his presence is not compelling. His 
face is freckled and lined; his blue eyes 
gleam kindly behind their spectacles; his 
white hair curls around a_ well-shaped 
head. There is something almost Lin- 
coln-like in the homely simplicity and 
sincerity of his manner. You would never 
think that he was a lord of traffic, for 
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years the associate and confidant of the 
kings of capital. 

Watch him in action, and the homely 
manner falls away. The blue eyes flash; 
the face is alert; he personifies tense move- 
ment. Then you see the fiber of the man 
on whom Harriman relied to get the life- 
blood of traffic that coursed through his 
great system of railroads. 

In his office I talked with Mr. Stubbs 
about Harriman and Huntington. It was 
a proper setting for such reminiscence. 

“Mr. Harriman,” he said, “‘was the most 
remarkable man I ever knew. He could 
look farther and deeper into things than 
any one else of my knowledge. It was 
this quality which explains what many 
people regarded as his unnecessary 1m- 
patience and irritability. Before you had 
spoken ‘half a dozen words, he anticipated 
what you were going to say, for his mind 
had raced ahead of yours. 

“He had no ambition to be the richest 
man, but he did want to be the most pow- 
erful. Money and railroads simply meant 
power, and he loved power. I never knew 
a man who believed more implicitly in the 
future of the United States. He also be- 
lieved in himself, like Napoleon. 

“T never knew him to be unfair. He 
gave what he exacted. When he played 
forfeits with his children, for example, 
he made them pay up their losses to the 
last penny. It was his way of teaching 
them the big game. 

“Strange as it may seem, Mr. Harriman 
never worried; but he thought in bed, 
and this is what killed him. He worked 
all day, and thought out his problems at 
night. 

“His way of solving the Erie problem 
was typical. The road faced receivership 
because it could not pay an issue of ma- 
turing notes. Mr. Harriman knew that 
this receivership would upset the stock 
market and work trouble for his own 
vast interests. It was on his mind when 
he went to bed. He tossed about until 
six o’clock in the morning thinking out a 
plan to meet the emergency. Then he 
turned over and slept an hour. At seven 
o'clock he was at the telephone, rousing 
his secretary, who received instructions to 
assemble securities necessary for a loan of 
five million dollars. At nine o’clock, 
when the banks opened, the money was 
available, and the notes were paid. 
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“No one ever really knew Mr. Harri- 
man intimately. No one probed into 
what was in the back of his head. He 
was the personification of affection and 
loyalty to his family and to his friends, 
but, like the smiling Jap, he eluded solu- 
tion. 

“Mr. Huntington,’ continued Mr. 
Stubbs, “was a different type of man. 
Where Harriman was the financier, he 
was the builder. Both men were tireless 
workers. 

“Mr. Huntington had one peculiarity 
which, so far as I know, has escaped his 
biographers. When he was past seventy, 
he hated the idea of being called old. Once 
we were fellow guests at a big dinner at 
the Metropolitan Club, in New York. Mr. 
Huntington sat across the table from me. 
During the meal, the man at my right 
pointed him out, and asked: 

“Who is that fine-looking old man 
ever there?’ 

“T told him, and he remarked that 
Huntington was a splendid and command- 
ing figure. As we were going home that 
evening, I told Mr. Huntington about the 
incident, believing that it would please 
him. Instead, he fell into a rage. 

“Did he call me an old man?’ he 
inquired. 

“T had to say yes, whereupon he asked: 

“Why didn’t you kick him under the 
table?’ ” 

Before we leave the subject of railroads, 
T should like to quote Mr. Stubbs on one 
more topic, for it shows another angle of 
his mind. 

“Tf T owned the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road,” he said, “I would distribute the 
stock at par. This is not socialism, but 
what I regard as the sanest method of 
developing a friendly feeling for the rail- 
road. A wide ownership of bonds of small 
denomination would go a long way toward 
achieving the same end. When people 
have their money in a property, they are 
not so quick to try to tear it down.” 

Up to this time we had only talked of 
railroads, rates, and railroad men. The 
air was charged with the movement of 
large affairs. But when T mentioned his 
contemplated retirement, a new _ light 
broke over Mr. Stubbs’ face. 

“T don’t see why any fuss should be 
made over a man’s quitting his job,” he 
said. “However, since I am going to re- 
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tire to my old home at Ashland, Ohio, 
let’s go down there and discuss it.” 

Thus it came about that I journeyed to 
Ashland with him. ‘There was more in 
that trip than merely getting one end of 
a magazine article. It was the intimate 
revelation of the sources of a man’s life, 
and likewise a fresh and helpful excursion 
into the heart of an Anglo-Saxon demo- 
cracy. 

When I saw Ashland, I also saw the 
backgrounds of the Stubbs character. Here, 
sheltered by green hills, watered by pleas- 
aut streams, Is a centre of sound Ameri- 
canism. It is a clean, serene, drowsy 
region unmarred by the ugliness of pov- 
erty. From this hardy and well-nurtured 
section came the first of the Studebakers, 
the clang of whose anvil rang across the 
valley. Out of its village school stepped 
Judge Peter Grosscup, destined to go down 
in judicial history linked with the Debs 
and Standard Oil cases. In a cottage 
near by, William B. Allison dreamed his 
youthful dreams. 

But first in Ashland’s gallery of fame, 
and first in the hearts of her people, ‘s 
John C. Stubbs. He alone, of her pros- 
perous or eminent sons, has chosen to re- 
turn to the scenes of his boyhood. 

Here comes one picturesque phase of 
the whole Stubbs incident. It illustrates 
the fact that deep down under the bust- 
ling American consciousness—truer and 
more permanent than the money-greed— 
is the instinct for home. When all is said 
and done, this is what draws Mr. Stubbs 
from the teeming tracks of traffic. 

I walked down the Main Street with 
him. Nearly everybody knew him, and 
there were friendly nods and greetings on 
all sides. ‘Those who did not know him 
knew who he was, and were proud of him. 

I went to a luncheon at the principal 
hotel, where many of the leading citizens 
were gathered to greet him. It was an old- 
fashioned mid-day dinner, for the lunch- 
eon habit has not yet invaded the small 
communities. Anecdotes of the early 
days flew about. A playmate of Mr. 
Stubbs, now the leading merchant, told 
how, despite his frailty, he fought to the 
last ditch in the school duels. Another 
friend, now the editor of the daily paper, 
waxed reminiscent of war-time experi- 
ences; and so it went, with cheerfulness 


and affection pervading. In the end it 
was proposed, more seriously than in Jest, 
that Mr. Stubbs should be the next mayor 
of Ashland. 

“If he runs the town as well as he runs 
the Harriman lines,” said some one, ‘“‘we 
shall have money in the treasury.” 

Late in the afternoon I strolled with 
Mr. Stubbs through the charming little 
town, and it was then that we talked of 
the subject that lay uppermost in our 
minds; for | wanted to know why he was 
retiring from business. It was a fitting 
time to speak of peace and the meliowing 
years, for the still air was fragrant with 
apple-blossom and lilac. Like a_ rural 
Marcus Aurelius, this man of affairs dis- 
coursed upon life and work. 

“T am going to retire,’ he said, ‘“be- 
cause | don’t think a man should work 
after he is sixty-five. After that time all 
the real fight is out of him. I do not 
mean the pugnacious quality, but aggres- 
siveness and the ability to take the initia- 
tive. While I have my own business par- 
ticularly in mind, what I say is really 
true of all activities. In the army, a man 
is retired before he is sixty-five; why 
should not the same wise rule apply to 
other kinds of service, more arduous, more 
racking than the soldier’s life. It is 
youth that wins. ‘The world belongs to 
the young man. 

“You hear a lot of talk about genius; 
but there is no genius. It is simply hard 
work. 

“All my life I have worked for other 
people. I have been too busy to make 
money. Iam not arich man. What lit- 
tle I have is savings. The big salary did 
not come until late. 

“Now I want to devote a little time to 
myself. There are many books that I 
want to read; many places that [ want to 
see. In short, | am tired of turmoil, and 
[ want to rest.” 

He took me to a big brick house, sen- 
tineled by maples, that stood on an emin- 
ence near the edge of town. A sweet wind 
blew in from the hills; the branches of a 
flowering cherry tree nodded against the 
porch; the deepening shadows of evening 
softened the earth. It seemed to be the 
abode of peace, spaciousness, and comfort 

“This is my home,” said Mr. Stubbs. 
“Here I really expect to live.” 
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Ife paused a moment. The years se2m- 
ed to fall away from him, his look be- 
came young and eager, and he added: 

“Now you know why I am going to 
retire.” 

I thought of another picture; it was a 
marble palace in the Ramapo Mountains 


Taking Care of 


OCIETY was horrified at first at the 
idea of a woman riding a bicycle, 
then rode it to death. It shudder- 

ed at the idea of a woman driving an 
automobile; now the woman who owns a 
car and isn’t her own chauffeur on occa- 
sion, is not only hardly smart, but gets 
a reputation for timidity. This may or 
may not be so, but it is the beginning of 
an interesting article by C. H. Claudy in 
the World To-Day. It goes on: 

‘There have been for years many women 
who would drive their own automobiles, 
if they felt they could care for them— 
women with the means to purchase a 
moderate-priced car, but denied a mascu- 
line member of the household to do the 
erooming, and unable, or unwilling, to 
keep a properly accredited chauffeur. 

To these, the salesman is now present- 
ing a new argument. Instead of trying 
to convince a woman who is, although 
highly intelligent, without any knowledge 
of mechanics, that ‘‘my car doesn’t need 
any care; all you have to do is to turn 
the crank and start it, then get in and 
ride,” he tries to show her that “although 
this car, like any other car, needs atten- 
tion to run at its best, that attention is 
something which a woman, as well as a 
man, can give it.” 

Ile shows her that even if a carbureter 
does get ‘‘out of whack,” it isn‘t a matter 
of muscle and great knowledge to fix, 
merely a matter of a little know-how and 
practice. He shows her that an ignition 
system is not inherently an affair of the 
devil, impish, for all the testimony of its 
actions at times, and that the magie which 
will exorcise said devilishness is merely 
patience and, again, knowledge, which 
‘un be as easily acquired by a woman as 
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that crowned a princely domain. In a 


splendid room a little man lay sleeping 


the unawakening sleep. At sixty-one, Mr. 
Harriman had sacrificed his life in the 
race that had no compensations. 

Perhaps Mr. Stubbs is right. 


Her Own Car 


a man. He shows her the ins and out of 
steering-gear, of transmission, of differ- 
ential, of valves, and of control; -shows 
her, in fact, what he would show a man 
who expected to take care of his own car. 
The result is, there are more and more 
women driving cars‘ all the time, who 
stable them, feed them, clean them, keep 
them in order, adjust them, “time them 
up, even if they still leave heavy repairs 
or matters of muscular labor to paid mas- 
culine help. 

When it is boiled down to a matter of 
essentials, there is really nothing more 
complicated for a woman, in taking ordin- 
ary care of the average car, than there is 
in taking the same care of a sewing-ma- 
chine or a furnace, two pieces of household 
apparatus that any modern Priscilla usual- 
ly understands thoroughly. Now is the 
time for the skilled automobile mechanic 
to rise up and roar. One can fairly hear 
him: 

“What? An auto no more complicat- 
ed than a sewing-machine? A motor-car 
as easy to take care of as a furnace? Non- 
sense. He doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about!” 

And, from the skilled automobile me- 
chanic’s standpoint, the assertion is some- 
what difficult to swallow. But observe, 
please, Mr. Skilled-Automobile-Mechanic, 
and you, too, Miss Want-To-Care-For-My- 
Own-Car, that the statement said “taking 
ordinary care of the average car.” 

Now, what is ordinary care? 

In the first place, keeping the tanks 
full of oil and gasoline, the radiator filled 
with water. Is there, inherently, any- 
thing harder about unscrewing a cap and 
pouring oil, gasoline or water into a brass 
hole, than there is in squirting fluid from 
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ing-machine? 
not kind. 

Ordinary care includes, in the second 
place, keeping tires well pumped up. One 
can stop at a garage and have it done: 
one can buy cylinders of compressed air 
and do it oneself, with no more effort 
than is required to attach the hose and 
turn a handle, or one can get right down 
to hard facts and pump, just as one did 
with the bicyele, and if any woman will 
tell me that it is harder to pump up a 
medium-sized tire than it is to shovel in 
coal or take up ashes from a furnace, | 
will—contradict her! 

In ordinary care is found, also, cleanli- 
ness. Cleanliness means not only of fend- 
ers, body and brass, but engine cleanli- 
ness. It means particularly spark plugs 
and cylinders. Spark plugs don’t get 
dirty standing unused; they soot up just 
when one is demonstrating one’s machine 
for sale to a purchaser who doesn’t know 
a spark plug from a reach rod, or an igni- 
tion system from a spanner, and who 
thinks any use of a tool on the engine 
means it is fit for the scrap-heap. Or, 
they get dirty just when we have put on 
our daintiest lawn dress, and are in the 
middle of a ride with our dearest enemy, 
of whom we want a favor! 


In such circumstances, to await, help- 
less, the coming of something with trou- 
sers, who, by the way, unless the comes in 
his own car, is just as apt to be entirely 
ignorant of trouble in dirty spark plugs 
as you are, is humiliating, to say the 
least. HHow much more comfortable it i 
to play the man, don old gloves and 
duster, or even an unautolike apron, take 
out the offending plug, squirt it with 
gasoline or clean with a rag, rescrew it in 
place, hook on the wire, and—off again ! 

How to test for the offending plug with 
the buzzing coil, and how to remove and 
clean and replace the plug, is neither hard 
nor troublesome to learn. Any woman 
who can learn the intricacies of a shuttle, 
needle and feed on a sewing-machine can 
do this equally well; in fact, a lot of them 
do, which is, when all is said and done, 
the surest indication that the assertion, 
questioned by Mr. Expert-Automobile- 
Mechanie, is a true one. 


To say, “Those cylinders are getting 
carbonized” is to be horribly technical. 


\ difference in magnitude, 


— 


Many a woman has heard that from her 
repair man, in the now happily lost days 
of repair shop robbery, and said, “Well. 
for goodness’ sake, stop it; I don’t want 
the whole car carbonized!’ and has paid 
roundly for the cleaning which she can 
do equally well herself, at no expense. 
For no one will contend that it takes 
either great skill or great knowledge to 
pour a little kerosene into the cylinders 
through their cups, and run the engine 
until the carbon deposit in the cylinders 
(the remains of burned oil) is burned 
away. 

sy the same token, some helpless wo- 
man drivers have had a repair man come 
to their car and paid him for time and 
knowledge, to start it, when all it wanted 
was a little “priming” or extra gasoline 
put in the cylinders, through those same 
cups, a thing sometimes necessary in cold 
weather ! 

Sometimes, when the motor begins to 
“miss,” it is the battery which is at fault. 
A “miss fire” is easily recognized, its cure 
not much harder. It must be faulty * 
ignition, not enough gas, or dirt, if it is 
to be curable on the ro: nd If the batteries 
are all right, and there is no “short cir- 
cuit” (wires touching where they should 
not), the trouble is in the plug, and it is 
ignition which is at fault. If the plugs are 
all right and there is no short circuit, seek 
the trouble in the storage battery. And 
the testing of the battery with the instru- 
ment made for that purpose (the amme- 
ter) or the shifting of the wires from one 
set to another, is neither complicated, 
vastly difficult, nor hard to understand; 
certainly no harder than the adjustment 
of a radiator in a house, the reading of a 
steam-gauge on the furnace, or the man- 
agement of dampers and doors to produce 
the desired temperature. 

And magneto ignition—which, O fem- 
inine shudderer at hard words! means an 
electrical system for igniting the gasoline 
gas charge in the evlinders, by means of 
a little mechanism called a magneto, 
which generates an electrical current in- 
stead of the battery—is almost troubleless, 
and reduces the hunt for electrical trouble 
to short circuits and dirt. Tf you learn 
where the magneto is, and see always that 
its wires are tightly fastened, you will 
know about all you need to about this 
part of the machine. 
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Carbureters, I will admit, are affairs 
not to be adjusted without exact knowl- 
cdge. Yet on the carbureter depends the 
performance of the car. If it isn’t work- 
ing right, if it isn’t producing the right 
kind of gas from the gasoline, if, in other 
words, the mixture is too rich or too poor, 
there is roing to be trouble. Adjusting a 
carbureter to the car is a matter of knowl- 
edge rather than of skill. But, admitting 
that it gets out of adjustment. and must be 
put back, any clever woman can learn 
from seeing it done, and understanding 
whv this, that and the other, are done, to 
do it herself. She is intelligent, this Miss 
Take-Care-Of-Her-Own-Car, or she would- 
n’t understand it. It takes only intelli- 
cence to understand that a gasoline mo- 
tor goes because a charge of gasoline gas 
and air is ignited in the eylinder bv 
spark, which ignition or “explosion” is 
accompanied by a great expansion of the 
gas, which expansion pushes a piston that 
turns a erank, which motion finally gets 
to the wheels and turns them. 

Understanding this, it isn’t much hard- 
er to understand that there is some best 
mixture of gasoline gas and air for the 
kind of ear and the time of vear, at the 
carbureter, to get the best power out of 
the wasoline used. Tt is this best mixture 
which the ecarbureter gives the car, and. 
understanding the apparatus and how it 
does if and whv it does it, and how to ad- 
just it, is a part of the education of everv 
autoist. and it’s about on a par with un- 
derstanding the engineering principles of 

heating plant. One ean heat a house 
without knowing them. and one ean drive 
and eare for a ear without every touching 
a earbureter. but if one would do either 
to the best effect and with the most intel- 
heenee, such knowledge is desirable. 

Even as one star differeth from another 
star. so doth one carbureter differ from 
enother in glory and mechanism. But 
al] have some method of adjusting the re- 
jation of gas and air. She who learns 
what this relation is. for her ear, and ean 
adiust the air or easoline intake so the ear 
rns best and with least smoke, either in 
winter. when the cold air makes more of 
it needful, or in summer, when the air 
ean be eut down, saves herself trouble, 
time, and “repair” charge. 

Then, there are a lot of little things 
about the engine which anyone can learn. 


The belt which drives the fan may get 
loose. Any woman who can fit a dress 
ought to be able to take up a belt! Yes, 
it gets your hands dirty—wear gloves. 
Yes, it’s messy—everything about an en- 
gine is messy, oily and dusty. Wear the 
proper clothes. But the continual revolu- 
tion of that fan means cool water in the 
radiator, which means smooth running to 
your ear. 

The control may develop lost motion. 
If you understand the control, that is, can 
follow the rods and wires as they run from 
carbureter to the control handles on the 
steering-gear and from the timer to the 
same place, and can see where the lost 
motion is, you can correct it, providing, 
of course, that it is correctable with wrench 
or other tools. It may well be that in 
going over and caring for her car, Miss- 
Take-Care-Of-Her-Own-Auto comes across 
things beyond her skill, strength or knowl- 
edge. But if she understands what is the 
matter, and what ought to be done, and 
can take her car to a repair shop and say, 
“Tlere, there is too much lost motion in 
this steering- ~gear,’ or, “My clutch slips 
and T lose power,’ ’ she will get her work 
quicker, hetter done, and with less charg- 
es than if she is compelled to go to the 
garage, get a repair man to ride with her, 
and find out what is the matter, for him- 
self, and then leave him to do what he 
pleases and render what bill he likes, to 
what he knows to be dense ignorance. 

There are different ways of getting the 
knowledge required to care for one’s own 
ear. One girl I knew had a friend in the 
automobile business. She persuaded him 
to allow her to spend some time in the 
shop. She stood around for a couple of 
hours for several days and went away 
with a working knowledge of how a ear is 
put together, which nothing but continu- 
al observation of different chassis in vari- 
ous stages of deshabille could have given 
her. 

Another young woman contracted with 
the agent from whom she bought the car 
in this way: 

“Tl buy vour ear,” she said, ‘and pav 
vou eash for it. You will agree to have a 
man teach me how to run it, and take it 
to pieces and put it together again, so I 
ean understand it.” 

The salesman didn’t want to; it meant 
three days of a repair man’s time, but 
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that $900 in cash looked so very green, 
he—did it. The young woman has a 
mental picture of all the “works” of her 
car, and carr tell as well as any one when 
anything is wrong, fix it if it is not too 
complicated, and is not a bit afraid to take 
her car on a day’s run, if she has “tuned 
it up” herself. 

A young woman was promised a motor 
the day she could demonstrate to her 
father that she knew how to take care of 
it. He was a civil engineer. 

The young woman bought a couple of 
text-books on the automobile, studied 
them, then asked a friend for lessons in 
the simple essentials. One day she came 
to her father and told him: 

“T’m ready to show you I know how to 
run and how to take care of a car.” 

Her father borrowed a friend’s car and 
took her riding. She showed him first 
that she knew how to drive, and then, as 
fast as he disarranged the car in several 
ways, while she turned her back, she put 
it right again. He disconnected a wire 
from a spark plug—she found it in a 
moment. He disconnected the wire from 
the battery—she tested for current as 
soon as the car wouldn’t start, and, find- 
ing none, went straight to the battery box. 
He removed a plug and fouled it—she lo- 
cated it, had it clean and back in place 
in five minutes. Other and more elaborate 
tests were dispensed with as being injuri- 
ous to the car, but the daughter gave her 
father such a lecture on a car’s construc- 
tion and principles that he was glad to 
throw up his hands and ask her to have 
mercy, and please to drive to the garage 
where the new car was to be bought! 

There are dozens of such examples, and 
whether the car be the simple electric, 
the slightly more complicated and infinite- 
ly more flexible gasoline car, or the little 
steamers, you will see women not only 
running them, but running them with 
the comfortable knowledge that, even if 
they get out of adjustment, the power to 
“fix it” is within them, and not necessar- 
ily for them in a garage. 

The matter of tires must not be ne- 
elected. For of all things which may hap- 
pen on the road, calculated to strike terror 
to the heart of alleged helpless feminin- 
ity, a punctured or burst tire is the worst. 

Yet coming back once more to the 
stove and the sewing-machine, the present 


scribe can see nothing more difficult in re- 
placing a tire with a new one, save the 
muscular effort required, than in “‘tun- 
ing up” a heating system, emptying radi- 
ators of air, seeing that the water stands 
at the top of the system, that flues are 
free and dirt-pockets clean, etc. It is true 
that it does take a little strength to remove 
end put on a heavy tire. A medium- 
sized tire can be managed without trouble 
by any woman with the understanding of 
how to go to work, and patching a punc- 
tured inner tube is certainiy no harder 
than patching a torn skirt! 

Telling a delicate woman that the first 
thing she must do if she would repair a 
tire, en route, is to lift the car up from the 
road enough to allow the wheels to re- 
a seems, at first thought, equivalent 

saying at once, “You can’t do it.” But 
in every motor-c ut tool chest is found a 
little apparatus called a “jack,” and this 
tool will do the lifting up of the car for 
you with fess exertion than is necessary 
to pump water from a well, and with the 
same motion. 

Modern tires are held on mechanically, 
not alone by air pressure, as were the old 
double-tube bicycle tires. It is only neces- 
sary to use a wrench to get off the retain- 
ing nuts and rings and free the rubber 
“shoe.” Getting the tire off the rim is 
more a matter of patience and the right 
use of a tire tool than great strength, and 
putting the new or patched inner tube in 
place is neither difficult nor exhausting. 

Pumping up is undeniably hard work! 
But it can be done, with time, patience 
and a foot-pump, and if there are several 
to take turns at it, it is really not so ter- 
rible a job as it might appear. But the 
modern way to pump a tire is to have a 
small tube of compressed air along with 
you, connect it to the tire, turn a valve, 
and presto! the tire is ready for use! 

Repairing a tire, like all the rest of the 
moderate, every-day, not highly scientific 
care which any car requires, if it is to run 
at its best, is entirely a matter of the right 
knowledge, plus the will to do. The whole 
matter rests entirely with the individual 
woman in question. As between learning 
the average care required for the average 
car, and learning to cook a good meal, I 
think any one who knows anything about 
automobiles and who has tried to be his 
own cook, will back the person who tries 
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to learn the essentials of autoing, to finish 
first. 

Ilowever incredulous the masculine 
reader may be, or his sister either, who 
has already regarded anything mechanical 
as about as mysterious as the stock ex- 
change, the fact remains, more and more 
young women are taking care of their own 
cars, more and more are learning the sim- 
ple essentials of keeping a car in tune, 
of keeping it clean and healthy, and able 
to run there and back with comfort. With 
many it is the case of “Do it myself or do 
without a car,” and, as one young modern 
sister of Phaeton put it, “I never knew 
how much the men were bluffing when 
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they talked motor until I learned for my- 
self how very simple such things as batter- 
ies, spark plugs, transmissions, and clutch- 
es were!” 

This, for a mere man to quote, is hum- 
iliating, but goes far in proof of the point 
nevertheless, that there really is nothing 
more complicated in taking ordinary care 
of the average car than there is in taking 
the same care of a sewing-machine or a 
furnace! 

Try it, Miss Want-a-Car-Very-Bad!y- 
sut-Am-A fraid-Of-Its-Care, and see if you 
can write, as a conclusion to this tale, a 
good round Q.E.D. 


Britain’s Business Soldier 


HWOUGH_ written before the  an- 

nouncement ef his appointment to 

succeed Sir Eldon Gorst as British 
Agent in Egypt, the following little sketch 
of Lord Kitchener in The Organizer will 
prove timely: 

When Lord Kitchener returned to 
England from India, where he had been 
for seven years Commander-in-Chief, the 
popular opinion prevailed in Great Bri- 
tain at that time that an appointment 
would be speedily found for him, enabling 
him to control, as far as it is given to mor- 
tal man to control, the military destiny 
of the nation. Ile would be allowed to 
dictate to a large extent, at any rate, mili- 
tary policy. This is what nearly every- 
one, not actually engaged in pulling the 
wires of the nation behind the scenes, 
felt. And, strange to say, nearly every- 
one, irrespective of party, was disappoint- 
ed. Popular supposition was belied. Lord 
Kitchener was not placed in the all-im- 
portant position at the head of affairs 
which had been expected. Now, however, 
we need no longer lament. He has had 
his reward. The renowned K. of K. has 
been appointed a director of the Chatham 
& Dover Railway! 

There is a tradition, begotten of truth, 
in railway circles, that the man of great 
name who joins the board of directors of 
a railway company in this way must be 
inevitably of the ornamental rather than 


of the useful school. All who know Lord 
Kitchener say it is a tradition to which 
he will be wholly false. K. of K. is the 
last man in the world to trade upon his 
great name. THis lifelong hatred of men 
who do that sort of thing has made for 
him more than one enemy in the past. 
But what does that matter to a man who 
does not care a fig how many enemies he 
makes provided he feels sure he has found 
the true way? The men who have served 
him in the past have brought only one 
passport—the passport of their ability. 

A story comes from a highly authentic 
source to the effect that during the South 
African war a really first-class officer went 
to Lord Kitchener armed with a letter of 
introduction from a very illustrious Bri- 
tish personage, the document almost 
amounting to a command that the officer 
should be given a certain post of responsi- 
bility on Lord Kitchener’s staff. The great 
soldier had always been guided by one 
inflexible rule. ‘I choose my own men 
and not other people’s” was his maxim, 
and he saw no reason why he should even 
then depart from it. The officer in ques- 
tion kicked his heels in Capetown for sev- 
eral weeks to no purpose, and ultimately 
had the good sense to return to London. 
An army officer may be a pet of society, 
but before a pet of society can hope to 
find favor with K. of K. he needs must 
prove himself “a man for a’ that.” 
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“KK. is a remarkably good soldier,” was 
once the rather carping tribute of a critic, 
“but I am not sure that he is not an even 
better foreman of the works.” This re- 
mark was, unintentionally, a compliment, 
because, as a discerning military tactician 
afterwards remarked, “‘No general worthy 
of the name could fail in that capacity.” 

To be described as a “foreman” means 
that he is essentially a splendid man of 
business. ‘He has led armies to victory 
simply through his innate genius for or- 
ganization. We saw a fine display of busi- 
ness-tactics and strategy in the way in 
which he settled things for us in South 
Africa after Lord Roberts had departed 
from the scene. It has been truthfully 
said that by his aid we did not merely 
beat the Boers; we conciliated them. At 
Khartum, and even earlier in his career, 
he gave abundant proof of his skill as a 
business soldier. Lord Kitchener has the 
gift of silence, so invaluable to a great 


business man. Soldiers who have seen 
active service under him testify that when 
fighting is afoot K. of K. invariably keeps 
his own counsel. ‘There is never any leak- 
age of information when he is in com- 
mand, because, so far as those around him 
can gather, there is never any informa- 
tion to leak! 

“A thing is ordered. It must be done. 
No excuses will avail,” are the three great 
working precepts Lord Kitchener’s subor- 
dinates must ever keep before them. And 
so it happened during the Khartum ex- 
pedition, when an oflicer lost a Nile steam- 
er through another man’s stupidity he 
was a ruined man, since the responsibility 
was his. he fruits of long years of 
meritorious services were destroyed. K. 
of K. does not find it easy to forgive a 
failure. ... But, after all, a man who 
has been called upon to fight the battles 
of the Empire cannot afford to be a sen- 
timentalist. 





What Is to Become 


A STRONG article on the smallness 
of the salaries paid to clergymen 

appears in Hampton's Magazine, 
from the pen of Dr. Thomas E. Green, 
which will set many people thinking. He 
takes first a typical case. 

The Reverend Charles Wesley Bradley 
is pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in a thriving Wisconsin town of twenty- 
seven hundred inhabitants. We shall call 
this town Cedarville. 


Cedarville stands in the midst of one of 
the most fertile farming regions in the 
Middle West. Situated in a southern tier 
of counties, its county line joins the rich 
Rock River valley of northern Illinois. 
Farm lands in the neighborhood are worth 
a hundred and fifty dollars an acre. 


The two thousand and seven hundred 
people of Cedarville are almost all pror- 
perous. For the most part they are in- 
telligent, well educated, highly moral, 
cood citizens. The town has two banks, 
a couple of weekly newspapers, a vream- 
ery, a grain elevator and a fine new hig: 
school. 


of The Preacher? 


Not an undesirable place for the Rev: 
erend Charles Wesley Bradley to be as- 
signed to by the annual conference. The 
parsonage, though small, is a cheerful, 
well-built frame cottage. ‘The bradleys 
have lived in much worse houses; in fact, 
they have seldom lived in a better one. 
In the course of twenty years’ itinelancy, 
w Methodist minister’s family has a 
chance to experience a variety of housing 
conditions, and learns to be satisfied with 
mere comfort. 

In addition to the house, Mr. Bradley 
congregation allows him for his services 
as their pastor the sum of $800 a year— 
that is, they promise him $800. Generally 
the quarterly payments are in arrears. 

Periodically this question of the minis- 
ter’s salary becomes acute, and the parish 
board of directors hold a series of meet- 
ings to consider ways and means of mak- 
ing up the deficit. When the relief 
comes and the minister is paid his back 
salary, the board always appears to be 
making him a present. He is expected 
to be srateful, and to show his apprecia- 
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tion by working a little harder than be- 
fore. 

‘lo be sure he is grateful. ‘The matter of 
arrears in salary is in a constantly acute 
stage in the privacy of the minister’s 
family. His wife, who is the business 
nianager of the household, never rests 
from her responsibility of paying old bills. 
At forty she looks back on what seems a 
long life of poverty as hopeless as it was 
pathetic; a poverty that must hide its 
face behind a pretense of comfort and 
contentment, and that must contrive 
somehow to live up to the requirements 
of gentility demanded by a clergyman’s 
social position. 

The family must dress neatly, the chil- 
dren must be educated, the home must be 
attractive to visitors, there must always 
he room at table for a chance guest. The 
problem of maintaining the standard on 
a small income paid at uncertain intervals 
keeps the minister’s wife in a state of 
nervous tension, hardly ever relaxed. 
Sometimes her tired nerves give way in 
a fit of temporary rebellion. 

Mrs. William Anderson was the wife 
of the president of Cedarville’s largest 
bank, and the leading woman in Mr. 
Bradley’s congregation. Childless, rich, 
energetic, Mrs. Anderson gave much of 
her time to parish activities. She was the 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
president of the Woman’s  Mission- 
ary Society, and active in all the Epworth 
Leagues, temperance societies, Bible study 
circles and the like which make up the 
life of a church. 

Her motor car purred at the curb as 
she trailed her silken skirts into the little 
parlor of the parsonage. 

“l’ve only a moment, Mr. Bradley,” 
she said cheerfully. “Mr. Anderson is 
waiting for me to drive him to the farm. 
It’s such a charming day to go to the 
country, isn’t it? I wanted to make sure, 
though, that you remember that next Sun- 
day is our annual collection for foreign 
missions. I do hope you will urge the 
congregation to give liberally. We want 
a good showing in the conference report, 
you know, and we must do our part in the 
ereat missionary movement which is wak- 
ing up the church just now. Thirty thous- 
and additional missionaries called for, just 
think of it! I hope Mrs. Bradley is well. 
Give her my love, and you will say all 
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you can next Sunday for the missions, 
won’t you?” 

“Surely,” agreed the minister. ““Mis- 
sionary activity is the very life of the 
church. I had not forgotten, but thank 
you for coming just the same.’ 

The motor car spun round the corner, 
the minister went slowly back to his 
shabby desk and sank wearily into his 
chair. Before him lay a circular of the 
Missionary Board, its headline in bold 
type staring him in the face: 


“Fifty Millions for Missions.” 


For the first time, or perhaps not for 
the first, but for the hundredth time, it 
occurred to the Reverend Charles Wesley 
Bradley, ‘““‘Why, in the name of common 
sense, did I not become a foreign mis- 
sionary instead of an itinerant parson?” 
lt is too late to wonder now. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Bradley, at forty-six years of 
age, with four half-grown children and 
a tired wife, is undesirable timber for the 
foreign mission service. But if he only 
had chosen the foreign field— 

In Cedarville he is “getting $800 a year 
and a house, say $1,000 in all. That is, 
he is promised that much, but getting it 
is more or less problematical. 

In the foreign field he would have been 
paid at least $1,500, and he would have 
received it with clockwork regularity. 
Moreover, the purchasing power of $1,500 
in American gold is so much greater in 
foreign lands ‘than in the United States 
that the missionary finds his income al- 


most three times as large as the figures 


indicate. 

In addition to his income there is fre- 
quently a salary paid his wife. The Mis- 
sionary Board does not ask the mission- 
ary’s wife to perform the unpaid services 
expected of the parson’s hard- worked, un- 
appreciated partner. If the missionary’s 
wife teaches or nurses or helps with the 
Gospel work, she is paid for it—as she 
should be, of course. The missionary’s 
wife does not even have the drudgery of 
taking care of her babies. For every baby 
that arrives the family income enables 
her to employ a patient, efficient, silent- 
footed, restful servant. 

Rare indeed is the minister at home 
who can have three or four quick, indus- 
trious, obedient servants, his own convey- 
ance, a comfortable, not to say commodi- 
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ous dwelling, and a_ position of social 
eminence. 


And there is no peril any more in. the 
work of a missionary, if he be content to 
be simply a missionary. Let him keep 
clear of politics and avoid the ever-present 
temptations of mixing in with the grasp- 
ing avarice and dishonesty of business 
promotion and he is as safe in Japan, in 
India, in equatorial Africa as he is in 
Wisconsin. 

“Fifty Millions for Missions!” Every 
meeting of the Protestant churches in con- 
ference echoes this demand. Fifty mil- 
lions, mark you, in addition to the regular 
appropri itions of the mission: ry boards of 
the churches. The great sum has been 
called for and it will undoubtedly be 
found. 


Of course, only a small part of the 
money will reach the thousand million 
heathens for whose conversion it is spent, 
although the fund will be administered 
with the most religious honesty, and with 
no little ability into the bargain. Con- 
verting the heathen is about the most ex- 
pensive luxury in which the church in- 
dulges. 


It has always been an item in the bud- 
get of the missionary board that it took 
one dollar to make a dollar efficient in 
the field. That will halve the appropria- 
tion. Actually, the cost of missions is 
greater than that. At least a missionary 
whom I met last year in Japan, on his 
way home on furlough after eight years’ 





work in India, told me that every dollar 
that came into actual practical use in his 
work had cost the Foreign Missionary 
Society three dollars and seventy-five cents 
to put it there. 

Nevertheless, if it costs six dollars, in- 
stead of three dollars and seventy-five 
cents, the money would still be spent. The 
conscience of Christendom demands mis- 
sionaries. Look at the situation. 

According to the figures set forth by 
the World’s Geographical Society, the 
population of the earth in round numbers 
is 1,440,000,000. 

According to the most hopeful and op- 
timistie figures compiled by religious 
statisticians, one billion of them are not 
Christians. Four hundred and forty mil- 
lions comprehend the membership of all 
the divergent and oftentimes warring sorts 
and kinds of Christians. A thousand mil- 
lion of the world’s teeming life make up 
“the perishing heathen.” 

Among the various nations and peoples 
there are 13,350 missionaries, for whose 
support the religious forces of the United 
States contribute this year ten million 
dollars. 

Since the vast majority of the heathen, 
when they are not persisting in their alle- 
giance to Mohammed or Confucius, are 
continuing to bow down to wood and 
stone, it is apparent that we need more 
missionaries and more millions. The call 
has gone forth for thirty thousand new 
missionaries and fifty million dollars to 
back them up. 














SMOKING ROOM STORIES 








In a burst of penitence little Freddie 
was telling his mother what a wicked boy 
he had been. 

“The other 
found the 
went inside. 
and J—” 

“You didn’t take anything away, 
you, son?” she asked. 

“Worse than that; I—” 


“Did you mutilate the hymn-books or 
play any tricks of that kind?” 


“Oh, lots worse than that, mama,” sob- 
bed Freddie. ‘I went and sat down in the 
amen ¢ rr and said ‘Ds: he F 
amen corner and sat arn it. Le 
Housekeeper. 


day, mama,” he said, “TI 
ehurch door unlocked and I 
There wasn’t-anybody there 


did 


* * * 


O’Toole—“‘An’ why 
mournin’, Muldoon?” 

Muldoon—‘‘Shure an’ Oi hov t’. Th’ 
iditor ov a magazine Oi ’ve been takin’ 
wrote me yisterd’y an’ sed thot me sub- 
seripshun hod exphired.”—Judge. 


are yez wearin’ 


* * * 


A woman in one of the factory towns 
of Massachusetts recently agreed to take 
charge of a little girl while her mother, 
‘1 seamstress, went to another town for a 
day’s work, 

The woman with whom the child had 
heen left endeavored to keep her content- 
ed, and among other things gave her a 
candy dog, with which she played hap- 
pily all day. 

At night the dog had disappeared, and 
the woman inquired whether it had been 
lost. 

“No, it ain’t lost,’ answered the little 
oirl. “I kept it ’most all day, but it got 
so dirty that ; was ashamed to look at it; 
so I et it.”’—Lippincot's. 





A number of years ago, when Alvey A. 
Adee was Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, an employe of the State Depart- 
ment was called to the ’phone, and the 
following colloquy ensued: 

“Will you kindly give me the name of 
the Third Assistant Secretary of State?” 
asked the voice at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Adee.” 

“A. D. what?” 

“A, A. Adee.” 

“Spell it, please.” 

val. Pas 

oc 

“a 

“Ven” 

gf a 

“You go to the devil!’ and the receiver 
was indignantly hung up.—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 


K * * 


In a southern county of Missouri years 
ago, when the form of questioning was 
slightly different from now, much trouble 
Was experienced in getting a jury in a 
murder trial. 

Finally an old fellow answered every 
question satisfactorily; he had no preju- 
dices, was not opposed to — punish- 
ment, and was generally considered a valu- 
able find. Then the prosecutor said sol- 
emnly: 

“Juror, look upon the prisoner; 
er, look upon the juror.” 


The old man adjusted his spectacles and 
peered at the prisoner for a full half min- 


prison- 


ute. Then, turning to the court, he said: 
“Judge, durned if I don’t believe he’s 


guilty.”—Kansas City Star. 




















One of the Inclined Railways for Reaching the 
Mountain Top 


Hamilton— 


Canada’s Manufacturing Centre 





AMILTON, situated at the head of Not only is it noted as a manufacturing 
navigation on Lake Ontario, is the centre, but as a city of homes. Lying in 
leading manufacturing city of Can- the very garden of Canada, living is com- 

ada. | paratively cheap as the fruit and vege- 














A Section of the Gore at Nightg-] 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 











are on its eastern boundary. 

Its splendid water supply, healthy clim- 
ate, beautiful system of parks, pleasant 
homes, numerous recreation facilities, 
boating, ete., all tend to make Hamilton 
an ideal residential spot for high-class 
operatives in almost any line of manufac- 
ture. 

As a shipping point, for manufactur- 
ers, its location geographically could not 
be better. 

In addition to an excellent harbor, with 
six lines of boats making it a port of call, 
are six steam railways and four suburban 
electric roads. 

The building regulations are well de- 
fined and the value of building permits 
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Hamilton from the Mountain. 
One of the Finest Views on the Continent 
table districts of the Niagara Peninsula in 1910 was $2,545,280, an increase of 


ever $1,000,000 as compared with 1909. 
There were sixty-five permits for new 
factories and factory additions in 1910. 
Altogether, there are four hundred fac- 
tories in this city, with an invested capital 
of over $40,000,000, paying in yearly 
wages over $13,000,000 and putting on 
the market manufactured products to the 
value of $50,000,000. The above facts 
and figures go to show most convincingly 
Hamilton’s importance as a manufactur- 
ing centre and what the local industrial 
activity means to the country in general. 
Practically all of the important manu- 
facturing and financial cities of Canada 
and the United States, including the fin- 
ancial and political capitals of both eaun- 





King Street East at Night 
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tries, come within the 
radius of a night’s jour- 
ney from Hamilton. 

This city, which now 
has a population of over 
80,000, is fast growing, 
with a healthy, substan- 
tial increase in every year 
and before 1915 will reach 
the 125,000 mark. 

No Canadian city offers 
better facilities for fac- 
tories than Hamilton with 
its natural gas, cheap elec- 
trie power (two com- 
panies), factory sites, 
shipping facilities, water 
and rail, labor. conditions, 
blast furnaces and_ steel 
plants. 











James Street looking North from the Federal Life Building to the City Hall; 


Spectator Building midway, Bank of Hamilton just below. 
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A Corner of Gore Park Showing 


The reason why your factory should be 
located in Hamilton is because forty-four 
American firms have chosen Hamilton in 
preference to all other Canadian cities as 
the place in which to build their plants. 

Because there is United States 
Capital invested in Hamilton in industrial 
pursuits than in any other Canadian city. 


more 


Because every United States concern 
that has come to Hamilton has prospered 
and increased its plant. 


the Style of Electric Street Lighting. 


important Canadian 
industries have preferred to remove their 
plants from other Canadian cities to 
Hamilton. 


Because several 


For full information, write to 
J. G. HENDERSON, 
Commissioner of Industries, 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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Why Man of Today 
Is Only 50 Per Cent. Efficient 


By 


Walter Walgrove 


If one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and in- 
forming articles one sees in the public 
press and magazines, the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must be- 
lieve that the entire American Nation is 
striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man 
the stronger his will and brain, and the 
ereater his ability to match wits and win. 
The greater his confidence in himself, the 
oreater the confidence of other people in 


him: the keener his wit and the clearer 
his brain. 
The American Woman, because she 


must be competent to rear and manage 
the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the shoul- 
ders of the man, whose present-day busi- 
ness burdens are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried—all the time nervous—some of 
the time really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire world ere long. 

That reason. is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our 
present mode of living. No matter how 





regular we are, the food we eat and the 
sedentary lives we live (even though we 


do get some exercise) make it impossible ; 


just as impossible as itisfor the grate of 
a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to the stove; make the fire 
burn low and inefficiently until enough 
clinkers have accumulated and then pre- 
vent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after 
has reduced our efficiency about 75 per 
cent., to drug ourselves: or after we have 
become 100 per cent. inefficient through 
illness, to still further attempt to rid our- 
selves of it in the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with 
an engine because of the residue which it, 
itself, accumulates. To clean the clock, 
you would not put acid on the parts, 
though you could probably find one that 
would do the work, nor to clean the en- 
gine would you force a cleaner through 
it that would injure its parts; yet that is 
the process you employ when you drug 
the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the 
same for yourself as I will demonstrate 
before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the sys- 
tem work properly while the colon (large 
intestine) is clogged up. If the colon 
were not clogged up the chances are 10 to 
1 that you would not have been ill at all. 


this waste 
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It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it pro- 
duces real illness, but, no matter how long 
it takes, while it is going on the functions 
are not working so as to keep us up to 
“concert pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, 
we are dull and heavy—slight or severe 
headaches come on—our sleep does not 
rest us—in short, we are about 50 per 
cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to 
where real illness develops, it is impossi- 
ble to tell what form that illness will take, 
because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by ab- 
sorption the poisons in the waste which it 
contains, it distributes them throughout 
the system and weakens it so that we are 
subject to whatever disease is most pre- 
valent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we are 
the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct 
in every particular, and it has often sur- 
prised me that they are not more general- 
ly known and appreciated. All we have 
to do is to consider the treatment that we 
have received in illness to realize fully 
how it developed and the methods used 
to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling 
down our efficiency by making our blood 
poor and our intellect dull—our spirits 
low and our ambitions weak, but it is re- 
sponsible through its weakening and in- 
fecting processes for a list of illnesses that 
if catalogued here would seem almost un- 
believable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of 
that very expensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste, all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons be- 
ing taken up by the blood, so it is pure 
and imparts strength to every part of the 
body instead of weakness—there is noth- 
ing to clog up the system and make us 
bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac- 
eord and without obstruction, our brains 
are clear, our entire physical being is com- 
petent to respond quickly to every re- 





quirement, and we are 100 per cent. 
efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot 
be thoroughly removed by drugs, but 
even if it could, the effect of these drugs 
on the functions is very unnatural, and 
if continued, becomes a periodical neces- 
sity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are pois- 
ons, and, as a consequence, every dose 
diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 


Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 


same school, says: ‘All medicines which 
enter the circulation, poison the blood in 
the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as the 
external and by the same natural, sane 
method—bathing. By the proper sys- 
tem, warm water can be introduced so 
that the colon is perfectly cleansed and 
kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process-—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more wide- 
ly and generally every day, and it seems 
as though everyone should be informed 
thoroughly on a practice which, though 
so rational and simple, is revolutionary in 
its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to 
write of exhaustively in the public press, 
but Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared 
an interesting treatise entitled, “Why 
Man of To-day is Only 50 per cent. Eff- 
cient,” which he will send without cost 
to anyone addressing him at 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mentioning 
that they have read this article in Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Inter- 
nal Bathing because I have seen what it 
has done in illness as well as in health, 
and I believe that every person who 
wishes to keep in as near a perfect condi- 
tion as is humanly possible should at 
least be informed on this subject; he will 
also probably learn something about him- 
self which he has never known through 
reading the little book to which I refer. 
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ee L Get a tall glass—fill - 
A ong with cold water — and | Dominion Chocolates, Cobalt Nuggets 
add a pinch cf Abbey’s | W 
orld 
Cold s And full ap World 
One” It’s the finest hot | Assortment Condi 
weather drink you ever | of andies 
tasted. | Make on the premi 6s 
Pleasantly acid—sparkling—refreshi- 130-132 Yonge St. . TORONTO, ONT. 
ing—and a single glass will quench the ype pensar and cso mee poloanag 
; + 1an is known by the Candy he sends.” 
thirst. Abbey’s Salt cools the blood— eae nanctiae a neat beh oom 
sweetens the ~ ® UNEXCELLED CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM SODAS 
stomach — bbheys | and other FOUNTAIN DRINKS 
braces and - | hisylirs Cocoa stands unequalled for purity, 
invigorates, 92 Effer- Salt | quality and flavor 
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Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 
ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 

Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 
Sold only in 15¢ and 25¢ blocks For Sale by all Grocers 
Manufactured by 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 
Limited 


Ingersoll, Ontario, 
vanad. 


=, 


BOVRIL 


IS ALL BEEF 


The regular use of BOVRIL will enable you to attain the 
highest possible degree of physical and mental energy 























Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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HAT is about the first question the owner or agent is asked by 
the prospective purchaser or tenant. The question of pure, 
healthful warmth is of vital importance with most people 

| buying or renting a house. A house will rent for more, sell for more, 
hold its tenants longer, be disposed of quicker, and give greater 
satisfaction to owner or tenant if it is equipped with 


King Boiler and Radiators 


The exceptional endurance, efficiency in advantages of the King Boiler and King 
operation and fuel economy of the King Radiators; so, to meet this need for com- 
Boiler is secured by the construction of plete information on the subject of hot 
the firepot. The fire chamber has been water heating, we have prepared a little 
made deep enough, so that perfect com- booklet, “Comfortable Homes,” a copy of 
bustion of the gases is ensured and the which we'll be glad to send you on _ re- 
highest temperature obtained on a min- quest. You'll find it packed with facts on 
imum of fuel. the heating question, and all of them live 

f It would be impossible to give you and interesting. Simply address 


here full details regarding the manifold 


Stee! and Radiation, Limited 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide St. E. 
TORONTO. 
Branches in All the Principal Cities and Towns 
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MARBLE GROUP IN POSTUM 







OFFICES _.> 


WDREKP NINA NG NE AY AL RENE 


a eben 





In Olden Times 


The Greek and Roman athletes trained on simple, wholesome foods, 
made largely from the field grains — producing and maintaining the old- 
world ideals of vigorous manhood. 


These grains grow today as they did then. 


Grape-Nuts | 
FOOD i 


—made of Wheat and Barley —contains the body- and brain-building 
elements stored in the grains by Nature, and is scientifically prepared for 
easy digestion. 


One cannot find better food than Grape-Nuts ! 


**There’s A Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. if i 
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Just WHY 





Old 


Dutch 
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Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter-Can, 10c. 








Cleanser 


Is The BEST 
thing that 


Keeps 
Bath-tubs 
Clean 


Because the Cleanser quickly re- 
moves the discolorations which 
appear on porcelain bathtubs, 
and which it is impossible to re- 
move by any other means. 





Sprinkle the Cleanser over the tub, 
and rub the surface with a 
dampened brush or coarse cloth. 
Then wash off with clean, warm 
water, and you will find that all 
dirt and stains have vanished, 
leaving the tub clean and spotless. 





IL 
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Six Months Without Darning! 


Here are hose for men, 
women and children—and 
six pairs are guaranteed 
to wear without holes, 
rips or tears for six 
months. If any pairs 
wear out, we give you 
new hose free. We give 






$60,000 a Year 
for Inspection 


We spend more than 








SIX. PALES 


TRADE MARK 


$60,000 a year merely for 
inspection—to see that 
each pair is perfectly 
made. These hose are 
light weight, soft and 
















SIZE 








loleprootSox. "i" 
pie 


— y 
Cee 








you a signed-in-ink guar- 
antee anda return coupon 


Get This Box 





sheer as any cotton hose 
on the market. With all 





for each of the six pairs. 
These are the famous Holeproof Hose 
that have sold so phenomenally in the 
United States. 9,000,000 pairs will be 
worn this year. 95 per cent of these 
hose, last year, outlasted the six months’ 
guarantee. 


We pay for yarn an average of seventy 
cents per pound. Common yarn sells for 
thirty cents. 


oleproo 


their advantages they sell 
at common hose prices. You save nothing 
by buying hose that wear out in one-sixth 
of the time ‘‘Holeproof’’ last. Don’t darn 
any more when there’s no need to. Get 
‘“‘Holeproof”’ today. 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘Holeproof’’ on 
sale, send the money to us in any conven- 
ient way and we’ll send you what you 
want, charges prepaid. 


Lous 
Hosiery 





FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


How to Order 


Get This Mark 


dark tan, pear], and black with white feet. Medium 
weight. 6 pairs $2.00. Same colors (except black 
with white feet) in light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 





Choose your color, grade and size from 
the list below and state clearly just what 
you wish. One size and one grade in 
each box. Colors only may be assorted 
as desired. Six pairs are guaranteed six 
months except when stated otherwise. 


Men's Socks—Sizes 9% to 12. Colors: black, light 
tan, dark tan, pearl, navy blue, gun-metal, mulberry. 
In light weight, 6 pairs $1.50 (same in medium weight 
in above colors and in black with white feet, 6 pairs 
$1.50). Light and extra light weight (mercerized), 6 

airs $2.00. Light and extra light weight LUSTRE 
3OX. 6 pairs $3.00. Pure thread-silk sox, 3 pairs (guar- 
anteed three months) $2.00. Medium worsted merino 
in black, tan, pearl, navy and natural, 6 pairs $2.00. 
Same in finer grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 
Women’s—Sizes 84% toll. Colors: black, light tan, 





airs $3.00. Light weights in black, tan and gun-metal, 
é mairs $2.00. Same in extra light weight LUSTRE 
HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. Same in pure thread-silk, $3.00 
for 3 pairs (guaranteed three months). Outsizes in 
black, mediam weight, 6 oe $2.00, and in extra light 
weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. 

Children’s— Sizes 6% to 10% for boys. 5 to 9% for 
girls, Colors: black and tan. Medium weight, 6 


pairs $2.00. 
Infants* Sox—Colors: tan, baby blue, white and 
ink. Sizes4to7. Four pairs (guaranteed six months) 
1.00. Ribbed-leg stockings, in same colors and black, 


sizes 4to6, 4 pairs (guaranteed six months) $1.00. 


Don’t wait. Save the next six months 
of darning. Send in your order now, 
while you think of it. Write for free book, 
‘*How to MakeYour Feet Happy.’’ 


TO DEALERS— Write for our agency proposition. Excellent opportunity. 
Thousands of dealers in U. S. making big hosiery sales with “ Holeproof.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 37 Bond Street, London, Canada 


— Dre Your Hote Answed ? 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Daindy 


Desserts 





Recent 


K HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR) 


PACKED BY 


CHARLES B.KNOX-CO. | 
; JOHNSTOWN. NY. USA. if 
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MILTON BRICK FIREPLACES 


IN OLD FASHIONED AND MODERN DESIGNS 


They lend a charm to the home that nothing else can fill. As plain or 
as elaborate as desired. Special designs for every room in the house. 


OUR CATALOGUE SHOWS MANY BEAUTIFUL FIREPLACES 
BUILT OF MILTON PRESSED BRICK. WRITE FOR FREE COPY. 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Limited - |= MILTON, ONT. 


TORONTO OFFICE: JANES BUILDING 
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A Truthful Picture 


Of An Occurrence 


This manager of the family had finished her usual allowance, and 


with a convenient camera was shot in the act of “going after” more. 


No kitten loves milk better than children love 


Post Toasties 


and the food is good for them. That may be depended upon. 
‘The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Corns Ended | 
In Two Days 


The pain stops instantly. Within 
two days the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. ; 

Blue-jay has done this fifty million 
times. It will do it for you—that we 
guarantee —no matter how tough the corn. 

The secret lies in a bit of B& B wax—a 
wonderful invention. It loosens the corn 

without soreness or pain. 
You don’t feel it at all. 
The corn is forgotten until 
it comes out. 

Go get it. Don’t let 
corns torment you any more, 


Ain the picture is the soft B&B 
wax. It loosens the corn. 

B protects the corn, stopping the 
pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is 
narrowed to be comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive to fasten 
the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
. SAMPLE MAILED FREE - 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (33) 











can operate 
the 


LONDON 


CheieXe) bhat= 


You can dispense with 

expensive hired help. 

The LONDON is designed 

and} constructed with as 

; few parts as possible to 

avoid the many annoyances so common to small en- 

gines. It is thoroughly tested and regulated, all ready 

to be operated—easy to start, easy to underatand. It 

is made specially for light reliable power and will run 
anything at all times up to its rated capacity. 

Write for catalogue which explains the merits of the 

*‘Londun” Gasoline Engines. 
Manufactured by 


The London Gas Power Co., Ltd. 


Catalogue F. 3. LONDON, CANADA 
Sold by The Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 











Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 

A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 




















W H Y ¢ A 8 R Y AT 


The Bayard Automatic 
A LITTLE GIANT. 


JUST THE PISTOL 
The Bayard 32 


of the powerful 32 and 38 Caliber Pistol. 
two seconds. The workmanship is of a very high order and equal 


mail full particulars of this wonderful pocket pistol upon request. 


McGILL CUTLERY COMPANY, REG’D 








isonly 4 3-4 inch long, 33-8inch high, 7-8 inch thick, weighs about 16 oz. and has an initial velocity of 837 feet per second, will 
penetrate 4 inches of pine at 10 yards and 3 inches of pine at 100 yards. The Bayard is the size of a25 caliber, but has the efficiency 
To take it down it is only necessary to remove the front sight. It can be taken down in 


to many others. The Blue finish is put on by a special process and will wear much better than the ordinary fire blue. We will 


A CANNON ? 


Pocket Pistol. Price $15. 
A BABY AUTOMATIC. 


FOR POCKET USE. 
Caliber Pocket Pistol 


= s 
Mu BUR 
ae | 


to any pistol made regardless of name, make or price, and superior 


P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Canada 
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THE OLD WA 
AND THE NEW 


OF WASHING CLOTHES 








Most any washing machine is a big improvement on the old way 
of washing clothes. You women remember the washday as 
drudgery duy—it meant hard, health-destroying work—the kind 
of work tha! shortened life, making youth flee away. 


Perhaps some of you women may know too much about the old 
way of washing clothes yet. 


Or, you may have had some experience with primitive washing 
machines—the kind that could never wash clothes clean—the 
kind that destroyed delicate fabrics and even ripped up strong 
garments. }! 


. 4 @ it 
The New Century Washing Machine washes clothes quickly and 
washes them spotlessly clean. 


The New Century cannot injure the flimsiest fabric—the motion 
is gentle, yet wondrously cleansing—the rotation of any Cummer- 
Dowswell washer simply gushes the soapy water through the 


fabric, leaving every garment as clean and fresh as soap and 
water can make it. 


The New Century is the “Top Notcher” of the Cummer-Dowswell 
line—the perfect washing machine—the washer that will pay for 
itself in less than six months, 


The New Century eliminates drudgery—makes washing a pleasant 
pastime—it does its work cleanly, quickly and well. 


Find out the many advantages of a New Century Washer and 
you’ll own one directly. 


Cummer-Dowswell, Limited 
HAMILTON ONT. 











The advertiser would like to know where you saw his advertisement—tell him. 
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Motor Cars 
1912 


HE unqualified success of the Russell for 1911 is known to 
all who have followed motoring in Canada. 


Particularly has the success of the Knight Motor in the Russell car drawn 
universal attention to this, the finest automobile engine in the world. Since 
the introduction of the Knight Motor our factory facilities have been more 
than doubled, and further extensions will be made for 1912. 









The 1912 {Russell line will include the following :— 




















Russell ‘‘38’’ with Knight Motor - - $5000, 
Russell “26"" ‘“ - - - - $3850, - 
Russell ‘*22”" ‘“ “ “ - - $3000, “ 
Russell ‘‘30’’ with Valve Motor - - $2350, ” 


Russell ‘‘Seven Passenger,’’ Valve Motor $2760, ” 


“Made uf to a Standard —Not down to a Price” 


E quipped 





We invite applications for territories lished prestige of the product, should write us 


where satisfactory representation has not al- now. No other class of representation can be 
ready been established. Bona fide dealers who considered 

are prepared to give an energetic attention Russell agents will have the full co-opera 
to the Russell agency in keeping with the estab- tion of the factory organization. 


See our 1912 Models at the Toronto National Exhibition 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Limited - WEST TORONTO 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AUTOMOBILES 


Branches:--TORONTO HAMILTON MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY 
VANCOUVER MELBOURNE, Aust. 





i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
ABINET 


Lwok for this Trace Mark. 





Registered. 


Reduce the Steps Necessary in 
Kitchen Work 


You hesitate at no reasonable outlay that will expe- 
dite your business, save you time, or economize labor 


or material costs. 


The Knechtel Kitchen Kabinet 


is the wageless kitchen helper that will do all these 
things for your household, and do them far better 
than any other device of the kind. 


SAVES STRENGTH, WASTE AND TIME 


This is the most practical, up- 
to-date, ingenious of kitchen 
cabinets. Putitin your kitchen 
now: keep track of your bills 
for foodstuffs: and you will 
see it pay for itself speedily— 
in waste saved alone /l*orthe 
Knechtel prevents waste, pro- 
motes cleanliness and saves 
endless steps and time in pre- 
paring meals. 


Knechtel Kalinets have every 
practical improvement — ex- 
tension tops of bright, rust- 
proof aluminum, cylindrical 
flour-bin. with sifter attached, 
holding 50 pounds; dust-tight, 
éanitary sugar-bin; moisture- 
proof bread and cake tins; is 
built of seasoned wood, hand- 
somely finished and substan- 
tialin every détail. 


See the Knechtel at your Furniture Man’s. 


No other equals it. 


Compare for yourself. 


BOOKLET ‘‘A’’ MAILED ON REQUEST 


Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd. 
HANOVER, ONT. 2 









































































































appeal to the 





The Tone That Charms 


There'll be no one to object to the sweet tones 
floating through the dimly lighted halls, the 
brilliant drawing room, even to the busy kitchen. 
There will be unanimous expression of delight 
when the piano is the 


' SHERLOCK- 


MANNING 
20th CENTURY 


The clear tone, the sensitive action, instantly 
artistic music loving player 
No more lonely, silent evenings where the 
SHERLOCK -MANNING instrument is part of 
the household, but a constant thrill of pleasure 
will pervade the once sombre, pianoless, or, 
worse still, piano disappointed home. 


Don’t select hap-hazardly but go into the 


piano matter thoroughly with us, 


We can satis- 


fy you on every purchasing point. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “G.” 


The Sherlock-Manning Piano & Organ Co., 


LONDON, 
ONTARIO 
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MURRAY-HRAY, LIMITED 














NEW FALL AND WINTER SUITS FOR 19ll 


(Reduced from Catalogue No. 5L) 


Write To-day for Our New Fall 
and Winter Catalogue No. 5L 


Our Splendid New Catalogue for the Fall and Winter Seasons will shortly be 
ready for mailing. If you like to dress well, and at reasonable cost, you cannot 
afford to buy Clothing or Household Supplies without looking over the pages 
of this book. It is well printed on coated paper and contains fine half-tone engravings, 
with prices of the latest Parisian and New York styles, in Women’s Dresses, Suits, 
Costumes, Coats, Furs, etc., besides illustrations and price lists of Lingerie, Corsets, 
Underwear, Hosiery, Dress Goods, Silks, Linens, Cottons, Toilet Requisites, Silverware, 


Watches, Clocks, Men’s Clothing, Men’s Furnishings, Pipes, Trunks, Leather Goods, 
Books, etc. 


Your name should be on our matling list. Write us to-day. A copy of the Book 
will be mailed, postage paid, as soon as it is issued, 





FREE DELIVERY Our Free Delivery System 
places the facilities and ad- 
vantages of this great store at the command of residents 
anywhere in Canada. 














Murray-Nay, Limited 


(Established 1843 and 1853) 


17 & 31 King St. E. - - Toronto 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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when you have at your disposal one 


of our convertible bed-couches. With 
a few movements you can convert it 
from its day-time state as a comfort- 
able, roomy davenport,to its night duty 
as a broad, double bed. The 


KINDEL BED 


is handsomely designed, upholstered 
in a variety of beautiful ways and is in 


every particular solid and serviceable. 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘K”’ 


THE KINDEL BED COMPANY, Limited 


Clifford and Stanley Terrace 


TORONTO $3 $3 $3 ONTARIO 














Strength, Convenience, 
Appearance 


are the three words that best 
summarize the attractive 
qualities of the 


“Lightweight” Patent 


PEERLESS 
Folding ‘Tables 


The above cut is an exact re- 
production of the table that 
has proven itself the superior 
of all others in symmetry and 
beauty of design. It has a rigid 
folding brace for every leg, 
entirely out of the way of the 
knees when the table is in use. 














The weight of the table is but 
12 pounds. Made round or 
square with natural wood or 
felt top. Equally handy for 
den, workroom, living-room, 
veranda or garden. 


Write for Catalogue “H”’ 


if your dealer cannot supply you. 























Hourd & Company, Limited 


Sole Canadian Licensees 
and Manufacturers 


London, °° °° Ontario 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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OOK 
Gross 


and scold if you do not get the breakfast 
marmalade you like. It may be an oversight; 
for every first-class restaurant manager, and 
every good housewife knows 
the favorite marmalade and 
all you need do is to call for 


res 












Orange 


LADE 


The marmalade that is made solely from the finest Se- 
RY ville Oranges and the purest cane sugar—no artificial 
UPTON S preservatives—and under the strictest supervision and 
oe ae) the most sanitary and cleanly conditions. 





Ask for “‘Upton’s” and insist on getting what you ask 
for. Look for the Vase-shaped jar. 


RR 


The T. Upton Co., Limited 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. en ee 
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\ . DURING I910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 
. ‘a 
ee 
ij %, }? 
a REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered | 
Candp Co wl30 Chewing Gum 





Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum for people of 
refinement. Served at swagger luncheons, teas, dinners, 
card parties. The only chewing gum that ever received the 
unqualified sanction of best society. It’s the peppermint— 
the ¢rue mint. 


)P 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores fs 





5¢ the Ounce and in5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets y : se 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, metropoutan tower,NEw YorRK OS he te “’ 
é STP SE Stari 








ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


and PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


No home is complete without one. 


$20.00 


Send for Descriptive Folder to 


of this time 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


A Boy can Operate it. 


: Chiclets 


This Vacuum Cleaner 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


The King Edward Vacuum Gleaner 


is sold on the condition that it can be returned any time 
within 30 days if customer is not satisfied. 


THE ONLY HAND MACHINE GIVING 


In use in PUBLIC BUILDINGS of both DOMINION 


pays for the machine, gives you the 
use of it for 30 days with the privi- 
lege of returning it at the expiration 
1f not satisfied and 


THE GEO. H. KING CO., LTD. 


Woodstock, Ontario 
Reference—The Traders Bank of Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 





Reading advertisements is profitable to. you. 
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EXTRA 
SPEEDY 





PLATES x | 


will give you good sharp negatives of the 
fastest moving objects. 


Look for the name ‘‘ WELLINGTON” on 
the box. 


Booklets on Photography Free—a Card will do. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 


PLATES PAPERS FILMS 
' 13 St. John St., MONTREAL 




















THE IDEAL 
SCRAP BOOK 


LOOSE LEAF, READY GUMMED. 


All people who want things where 
they can find them. 


Systematic, Simple, Practical, 
Convenient, Complete. 


Ideal Photograph Album de 
Ideal Memory Book 


A Record of all Special Events. 
All sizes, styles and prices. . 


BROWN BROS.., Limited 


51-53 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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KODAK NEGATIVE—ORDINAhY WINDOW LIGHTING 


The Simple 
Kodak Way 


There’s no more delightful side to pho- 
tography than the making of home portraits. 
It’s all very easy with a Kodak; no dark- 
room for any part of the work, not even when 
you do your own developing and printing. 


To make every step perfectly clear we 
have issued a little book—‘‘At Home with 
the Kodak’’—that tells in a non-technical 
manner just how to proceed. It is profusely 
illustrated with pictures, which not only 
show the Kodak results, but show how they 
were made. 


Whether you are already a Kodak owner 
or not, we will gladly send you a copy on 
request, or it may be had from your dealer. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 























Away with that old- 
fashioned carpet- tear - 
ing floor-destroying 
castor—during house- 
cleaning time, equip 
your furniture and 
metal beds, as well as 
pianos, with the 





“Onward” Sliding Furniture Shoe 


When buying furniture or metal beds 
see that the Onward Siiding Furniture 
Shoe is on in place of the old-fashioned 
castor. Made with Glass Base and Mott 
Metal Base, in all sizes and styles. For 
sale by all leading Furniture and Hard- 
ware dealers. 

Write for our free circular 


Manufactured only by 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factories: 


Berlin, Ont. Menasha, Wis. 


Vaseline 
A Valuable 


Remedy 


for Catarrh. 


12 Vaseline Remedies in Tubes. 
Camphor Ice. Mentholated, 
Carbolated.Camphorated, 
White Oxide of Zinc Capsicum. 
etc. Each for special purposes. 
Write for FreeVaselineBook to 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.Co.(Consd).1880 Chabot Ave MONTREAL 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. _ 
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Y  wsee §=—-dDon’t:_‘Fill the (y, 
Lumber Room 

















with those old pieces of 
furniture that have gotten 
marred, scratched and the 
worse for wear and tear. 
You can extend their use- = 
fulness, and restore their rae 
pristine beauty, by using | 


LACQUERET 


Lacqueret acts like magic in beautifying and preserving old 
furniture and dingy woodwork and dries hard 


UAL 


% - 


' 


| 
ul 





over night. 





= 
Colors will not fade. Very easy to apply. Have you a copy of 
our entertaining and informing booklet “Dainty Decorator”? 
You can have one for the asking. 
Leading hardware dealers sell ‘“‘LACQUERET.”’ 
All International products put up in full imperial 
measure cans. 
LIMITED ° 
TORONTO WINNIPEG 
: . 
1 
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IF YOU NEGLECT YOUR STOMACH 


every part of your System must suffer because your 
blood is certain to become charged with impurities. 


Restore Life and Vigor to your Stomach by taking 





(a Ja Quina du Perou) 


A BIG BRACING TONIC — ASK YOUR DOCTOR 





SHOE POLISH 


Won’t stain the clothing. 
It gives a hard, brilliant and lasting polish. 
Shines easily, just one or two rubs. 


Absolutely free from acid, turpentine or 
other injurious ingredients. 


It is good for your shoes. 


N.B. To test a polish for turpentine apply a lighted 
match but be careful. 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO., Limited, 1s 


HAMILTON, Ont., BUFFALO, N. Y. and LONDON, Eng. 















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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“That’s What | Call | 
A Dandy Breakfast” 








LANM av. 
TLL Abeta 


“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


Has a distinctive invigorating 
and permanent 
distinguishes it 
aN toilet water, and 


quality, a rich [ 
fragrance, which 


from every other 


appeals to all ] 


and refinement. 
forms the daily 


3 people of taste 


Its use trans- 
into a 


aa delight. It is 


et ft 
to use after 
for every toilet 


luxury and a 

the best thing Fz awa ® 

; iM 

@ actual neces- 
household. 


shaving and 
purpose; anf 
sity in every By 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


LANMAN & KEMP, *% water stREET 


NEW YORK 








FEARMAN’S 
STAR BRAND | eae 
Breakfast Bacon | ie pea i 


LS 
ANS 





Snes ) 


4 When Autumn’s 
Wind Blows 


protect your face 

and guard 

Pala against chap- 
oSGEN, is ag ping by using 


1 
(K 
 BENTROVATO 
f MASSAGE CREAM 


The indispensable toilet re- 
guisite for cleaning the com- 
plexion and protecting it 
against the trying elements— 
sun and wind. Sold by Bar- 
bers and Druggists in 50 and 
75c. jars. 


The iar Ci ral 


WINDSOR ~’ ONTARIO. 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 


Cannot be equalled for 

simple goodness. Men- 

folk appreciate a_ nice, 

brown, crisp slice of Fear- 

\ man’s Bacon in 

the morning. 
TRY IT 


For camping, Fear- 
man’s is ideal, and 
will keep long and 
taste delicious. 


) Ask your Grocer for 








FEARMAN’S 
THE 


F. W. Fearman Co. 


Limited 
HAMILTON 


7 \ 
SARS. SRAGAQQAAN 


ONTARIO 


























Torn Ties 


No hot temper and upset 
nerves. 


No more wasted time and 


The Uldand The New and 


Disagreeable Way Pleasant Way torn collars when you use 


T 66 $9 
HE OXFORD” TIE HOLDER QA 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 25¢, coin or 
stamps. Full instructions with each holder. 
THE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT. DETROIT, MICH. 
Se Masufacturers. 











No More 


Save you money 


Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 


finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn’t “Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 
50>. pes p-in for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 


54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
2142 








»  DANDEROFF 
Great Scalp 
Remedy 


Take no risk 
of losing your 
hair caused by 
neglecting to 
remove the 
dandruff _be- 
fore the scalp 
becomes dis- 
eased, result- 
ing in the loss of the hair—try ““HUGHEL’S DANDEROFF"’ 
WRITE FOR FACTS TO-DAY—DON'T DELAY 
Cc. H. Hughe!l & Company 


a 5 r ~~ 
WE AEE 
' A. 





Toronto Ontaric 














Do You Pay More Than That 
For Your Sheet Music ? 


Probably you do, but it isn’t necessary. Get 


cents 
a sa 
the edition adopted by many of the leading Con- 


COpy servatories and Colleges of Canada and United 
States and sold by dealers everywhere at 10 cents 


per copy. 


THE CENTURY EDITION 


This edition comprises the gems from well-known operas and the best and most popular classical selections. 

Both vocal and instrumental selections are included in it, and among the latter you may secure Piano Solos, 
Piano Duets, Violin Solos with Piano accompaniment, Guitar and Mandolin Solos. 

The edition is properly fingered and each number is printed on full size music paper of good quality. 


Go to your dealer and look over a catalogue of 
the Century Edition. The amount of money you 
might have saved by purchasing this music before 
will astonish you. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Century 
Edition sheet music write to us for 
Catalogue Q2. 


The WiLL LI AM S&S «Sons Co. 


R. 8. Limited 
WINNIPEC CALCARY MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Attain What You Aim 


A clear, certain grasp of your mind is the first essential] in 
“gaining your endsinlife. 
hose who are successful are the ones who can use every 
i faculty under every condition of mental stress and can think 
accurately and instently. 
f§ » Why not have your mind under such control that you can con- 
centrate and use every faculty, every scrap of information at an instant’s notice’ 
We can train your mind to its work and enable you to be first in every situa- 
tion, tobe not only the man who knows but the man who does 
REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


DR. J. H. DUNN Woodstock, Ont. 








The Connor Ball-Bearing 
WASHER 


is the perfect washer, for it cleans all the clothes rapidly and thoroughly, 
being operated with ease, practically without any exertion, Guaranteed 
not to damage even the lightest and most delicate fabrics. 


Well made and finished. Built to stand hard work. Have the 
“Connor *’ do your washing for you. 


Write for Booklet “C.” Don’t delay. To-day is the best time. 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


—Allen & Daws’— 
Extra Pin Money 


is sent to all parts of the TO 

Empire in exchange for 9 
Old Gold, Jewellery, Pre- THE DRINK HABIT " 
cious Stones, Silver and If so, you may be free in THREE DAYS. 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, Appetite and desire all gone. 


Teeth, Snuff Boxes, etc. The NEAL Treatment 


Why keep your useless jewellery ? Is the most modern discovery for the cure 
of the drink habit. 


Let us make you a SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE 
FAIR CASH OFFER THREE days will do it. 


Send to-day to:— Time and money saved by taking The NEAL 
Treatment in preference to all other treatments. 


Allen C& Daws Costs nothing to enquire. 


GOLDSMITHS Phone North 2087, or write 


158 London St., NORWICH, ENG. THE NEAL INSTITUTE 
Established over half a century. 78 St. Albans Street, @ TORONTO 
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ad The Hall-Mark 
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“Old Country” Suitings, Sent to any Address 


. in Canada si 
Overcoatings, Etc.  °U7Y ANRCARRIAG 


Gentlemen to whom “Quality” is of the first importance are 
specially invited to examine the excellent assortment of patterns 
Egerton Burnett, Ltd., have prepared for the Fall and Winter 
seasons. They represent in style and colouring some of the most 
fashionable materials for gentlemen’s and boys’ wear. 


Samples mailed promptly and POST PAID to any address. 





‘Paentan. hunnee 
on ,swinett?) 





oyal <[B 3 Berges 





By Appointment to Her Majesty 
of Excellence. Queen Mary 











E. B. LTD.’"S PURE WOOL ROYAL SERGES are Clothing 
Fabrics which possess those inherent qualities which distinguish 
all really reliable materials, hence their world-wide reputation 
for strength, durability, and good appearance. Prices from 65c. 
to $4.20 per yard (carriage and duty paid), in Navy Biue, Black, 
Grey, Cream, and various choice Fancy Colors. 





Samples, Style Plates, Price Lists, Measurement Blanks, Suit made to order, as 
etc., mailed promptly and POST PAID from illustration, in good qual- 


EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd. oP recite: sate 


B. Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset, England. Carriage and duty paid 




















CANADA FIRST @ee 
EVAPORATED MILK 2X) 3m 


. a Peau Canade frst Exaporoted Mth 
FOOD FOR LITTLE TOTS — —— 


Many a strong. healthy child has been reared on this pure and wholesome milk. 
It is rich, being the condensed full cream milk and is as easily digested as if in its 
natural consistency. 

Insist on your grocer supplying you with “‘CANADA FIRST,’’ whether it be for 
your nursery needs or for household or other uses. 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 


Factory---Aylmer, Ontario 
Business Office: : - Hamilton, Ontario 


Seen na 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THAT UNFLATTERING FRIEND 


YOUR MIRROR need have no terrors for you if you are wisely 
supplementing nature's efforts by a lictle intelligent treatment of your 
personal charms. 


The “ Hiscott’’ Treatment includes the removing of superfluous 
hair, wrinkles. pimples and other blemishes. It is invariably success- 
ful and absolutely harmless, and will prove a boon to every woman 
who feels the power and possibility of her loveliness perfected. 


SEND FOR EXPLANATION BOOKLET ‘*D.”’ 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute | 
65 College Street, Toronto 



































DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


UNDERSTAND THE VALUE OF 


“ROYAL VENEER” 


for freshening up furniture on which the lustre has become dulled 
through use or neglect. It cleans and polishes in one operation, with- 
out great effort, anything from the piano down. “ Royal Veneer” 
fills in all the almost invisible scratches and leaves the surface clean, 
solid and bright. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE 


The Capital Manufacturing Company 
197 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONT. 
312 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT. 




















Don’t Trust to Luck 


OU never yet knew a fatalist who was a success. The man who 
makes good is not the man who lets things happen but the man 
who makes things happen. 











If you are a man with selling ability and have not full scope for 
it in your present situation, you can find an outlet by becoming the 
MacLean representative in your district. r 


The MacLean Publishing Company are the publishers of MacLean’s 
Magazine, for which new and renewal subscriptions are needed If 
you can secure them it will pay you well. 





7~ * 

This need not interfere with your other work— unless you find, 

as many others have done, that it pays you to give your whole time to it. 
The MacLean Publishing Company, =| - 


143-149 University Avenue . Toronto, Canada | 
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ACENTS WANTED 


For a high-grade line of ‘‘ Made-to- 
Measure” Clothing. 


The goods are made exclusively 
of finest English and Scotch cloths, 
are cut by experts in any desired 
style and sold at $15. 


QUALITY AND FIT ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 


We have also a straightforward, 
easy payment plan—no addition in 
price. 

We offer a commission of $3 on every 
sale made on cash or easy terms, 
and will support liberally, competent 
men. 


Our agency offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to first-class men. 


All patterns, style books, self-meas- 
urement forms and measuring tapes 
supplied free. 


APPLY IN FIRST INSTANCE TO 
“SCOTIA” Care This Magazine 











A SEAWORTHY 
LITTLE CRAFT 


which will carry more than any other 
boat of its size with comfort, ease and 
safety. It is well finished throughout 
and is a high class launch in every 
regard. 


/ i | | 








21 FOOT LAUNCH, $350. 


Has 5 ft. beam, complete with 6 a.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse Motor. Our expenses 
being light enables us to offer this extra 
special value and still use the highest 
grade materials in the construction 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bracebridge Launch Works 


BRACEBRIDGE, ONT. 
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“SLIP-ON 
BUTTON HOLE 





This Buttonhole 





Insures Collar Comfort 


Don’t you ever buy a close-fit collar with a 
common buttonhole again. The new 


2 
for 
25c. 


with the Slip-On buttonhole is the one collar 
that can be adjusted in a moment—no pull- 
ing or tugging, no bother whatever—and it 
can be taken off as easily, without mussing 
or fussing. 





Wear the new ‘Derby’’—it is irreproach- 
able in fit and style, has a slip-easy space 
for the tie and meets the favor of men who 
desire a touch of elegance to their business 
attire. 


Sold by the best dealers everywhere— 
and made by 


TRADE 


MARK 
? , ? 


OF BERLIN 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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This new Success Shape is an 
ideal collar for vacation wear — cool, 
‘\. comfortable, and has a very smart appeéar- 
ance. Sold everywhere 


Peysyss 2 for 25 


RRO GEO OE SOE A A AE AE SBE 
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TEER eg aes i et 
a” s a bas 
Alcoholic and Drug Addictions | 
cured by the world-renowned treatment. 30 years of experience. Pies 
Write for particulars or ‘phone Park 774 4 
KEELEY /NSTITUTE, 1253 Dundas St., Toronto, Ontario 
——— Se et 
; : FOR MEN expect to advance if you don’t put forth an effort? 
Canhotuntasten or slip, eacn garter wornon You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
either right or left leg, best elastic, at your months by studying our lessons at home during 
hahberdasher's or direct, 25c\-all colors your spare time 
C.H WESTWOOD MFG.Co., tro. The entire cost is only $30, payable montbly. 
B84 WeLiincron St... w imeol- Rel hae) Shall we send you full particulars? 
Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 























ARouND 


They Stand 





Peterborough Duck Boats 


Sportsmen will tell you that few boats stand the strain so well and are as easily handled 
as the PETERBOROUGH DUCK BOATS. 


They sit low in the water, are light, yet strongly built of basswood or cedar with hard- 
wood coaming, and well painted. If necessary, the shape and size of the cockpit can be 
changed and the coaming made any depth. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO-DAY. WE CAN INTEREST YOU 


THE PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., LTD. 
PETERBOROUGH ONTARIO 


DUCK BOAT 
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ACCURNEY-OXFORD 


ve , Seo 














THREE COOKS AND 
THREE REASONS 


These three co ks differ widely in ability and experience, but all are agreed that the 
prime essential in good cooking is the stove on which to cook, and all concede that every 
stove necessity is met in a 


GURNEY-OXFORD RANGE 


For no matter how much or how little cooking is done; no matter what the experience 
given or required, there are certain prime requisites for every kitchen range. Whether the 
cook be a professional chef or the young bride with only “him” to please, the stove must 
furnish these three essentials—steadiness and control of heat, even baking facilities, and a 
grate that gives plenty of air to the fire with a saving of fuel and convenience in handling. 

For these three probiems—on which all cooks are agreed—the GURNEY-OXFORD 
RANGE has three answers, three good reasons why. 

THE OXFORD ECONOMIZER is a smail lever for the steady maintenance of heat, 
licensed for use only on Gurney-Oxfords. It effects a remarkable saving in fuel as well as 
labor. Nothing can go up the chimney but smoke and odor. 


The Divided Flue Strip distributes the heat evenly, front as 











well as back of oven, thus securing against failure in baking. a 

There is no better test of practical stove work than this oven 

control. SECONOMIZER 6) 
Are you always dusting? The Gurney-Oxford Reversible aan O67 27. OM} 


Grate saves dirt and labor; one-half turn and the ashes are out, te oe anst- wat 
while the interlocking teeth grind the hardest clinker. 


There are plenty of other “reasons” for the advantage of the 
Gurney-Oxford, as a call on our dealer will convince you. Or if 
he is unknown to you, write our nearest branch for his address 
and for our booklet 








The Gurney Foundry Company, Ltd. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 





When writing advertisers kindly mention “MacLean’s Magazine 
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WITH A ROSS RIFLE 


AN UNPARALLELED FEAT 


Private Clifford of Toronto wins both the King’s Prize 
and the Prince of Wales’ Prize at Bisley 








(CANADIAN ASSOCIATED PRESS.) 


© 
4 
BisLeY, Ena., JuLY 22.—The greatest feat ever performed in the history 
of rifle shooting at Wimbledon, or Bisley, was that performed by Private 
Clifford, of the 10th Royal Grenadiers, Toronto, this afternoon. On 
Wednesday last the Canadian marksman won the second most valuable 
prize of the meeting, the Prince of Wales £100. To-day he added to it the 
blue ribbon of the meeting, the King’s Prize of £250. Never before have 
these two rich prizes fallen to the same man. 





The Bronze Medal awarded the leader at the end of the first stage 
was won this year by Corporal Trainor of Toronto 
ALSO WITH A ROSS RIFLE. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ROSS RIFLE CO., - QUEBEC 


0000000000000000000006000000000000000000000000000000008 


* : M4 
CEETEE 
MADE ENTIRELY UNDERWEA ; 


FROM THE WOOL This underwear is made especially for those who 
OF AUSTRALIAN (og = can afford quality -_ taste in their 

clothing. e process of manufacturing it is ex- 
MERINO SHEEP pensive from start to finish on account of the great 
care necessary. Every garment is shaped to fit the 


form during the process of knitting---the joins are 
all knitted (not sewn). 


Each garment is so soft and clean that a baby 
could wear it without injury to its skin. 


Made in all sizes for Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children. Look for the Sheep. 
































Worn by the best people-- |' 
Sold by the best dealers. 


The C, Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 


Manufacturers - Eat. 1859 
GALT, 85 ONTARIO 
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INK HAR The Gatlin Treatment 


All desire and craving for liquor removed in three days. 


Home treatment for those who cannot come to the Institute. The Gatlin Treatment 
for the Liquor Habit is acknowledged to be the most successful in the world. 


Call or write for booklet, copies of contracts, etc, 


4%8 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO 


Institute located at 


A. Hargrave, Mgr. 


UNDER CONTRACT 


No hypodermic injections. 


Phone North 4538 














teeinimticaen 
Why let that headache spoil your day’s 
work or pleasure? Take 


NA-DRU-CO | 








BALDNESS Is A HANDICAP 


In business and social life. 


Toupees and Wigs 


guaranteed to fit and match, made by ex 
per.s from the finest materials 


Will Give You 





an Equal 
Chance A 
Headache Wafers Dy Prices s12.50t0 ” 
| * $18.00 for . = E 
ity usually role ¥ 
Guaranteed to contain no morphine, | for $25 to $50. Y 
opium or other poisonous drugs, by the With Toupee Sone. ane Se ;? 
and save middleman’s profits. ii 
NATIONAL DRUG and CHEMICAL CO. | Call or Write at once to a } iy yigaae 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 30a | F. M. WEBER & CO., 27Gerrard St.W. > 
TORONTO, ONT. Without Toupee 








Mail orders carefully attended to. 


NY 


REMEMBER (i 
THE NAME 


Suspender 
pus 


GUARANTEED 
OR 
Money Refunded 


er eee 


A'SK YOUR DEALER 


OR 
SEND POSTPAID UPON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE 


DOUBLE CORD 
SLIDING BACK 
ADJUSTS T0 EVERY 

MOVE OF THE 

BODY 


THE KING SUSPENDER CO. TORONTO CANADA, 














This New “ Wellington” 
Will Be a Popular Fall 
Favorite With Men 


Particular dressers have been 
showing a marked favoritism for 
these natty ‘“ Wellington” Soft 


Felt Hats. 


Can you imagine anything more 
neat or stylish ? And for this Fall 
we've excelled our- 
selves—never built up 
Soft Felt Hats with so 
much style and finish 
to them. 

The “ Wellington ” quality, of 
course, has always been the same 
—just a little better than most men 
demand. 


A Serviceable, Dressy Hat, with 
dollars’ worth of value in it, for 
walking, driving or motoring in Fall. 


All sizes, shades and shapes, at 
best dealers. Ask for the “Well- 


iapon.” 
&xclusively manufactured by 


CHAS. C. PUNCHARD & CO 
TORONTO 











BOATS BUILT 


For Comfort, Safety, Speed 





This illustration represents one of our 1911 
model craft—a real live wire on the waters. 
We make launches, sail and auxiliary yachts, 
yacht tenders, semi-speed and cruising 
launches, and carry in stock lengths 12 to 35 
feet. Also knock-downs and semi-ready, 
as well as complete boats and patterns. 


Catalog “R”’ sent for the asking. 
Robertson Bros., Foot of Bay Stre: t, 


Hamilton, - Ontario 
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My GOOD= MY COB = MY SUNDAY BEST OLD==My PIPE—=MY PIPE —MY COOL——= 
= PIPE =— RIPE —=— PIPE >>PIPETALL OF EASE —OF PEACE > 
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Mybest old 
pipe of all” 


FYER notice the quaint mission 

pipe-rack in your friend’s den? 
Ever read the inscriptions over the 
. different types—from bulldog briar 
to calabash? Note especially one that 
reads, ““My best old pipe of all.”? Ten 
to one if you examine the bowl, you'll find 
the B.B.B. trade mark stamped on it. 
That’s a fact. Most B.B.B. smokers have 
a strong liking—almost a ‘‘chummy” affec- 
tion—for their B.B.B. briars. They ad- 
mire the way in which their pipes conserve 
the_natural virtues of the tobacco; permit- 
ting them to extract from it the full, rich 
flavor and delightful fragrance, free 
‘from every trace of outside influence. 
Hygienically constructed, B. B.B 
pipes are guaranteed not to 
‘crack’ or ‘burn’ under fair usage. 
All dealers--all styles--all prices 
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FOR YOUR VACATION. 


H.P. Farm Engine $790 Go 
Kerosene«Gasoline = a B eC rin BD | d a 


engine. Runs ary kind of machinery—pumps—sawa— 














separators—feed grinders— water systems—electric light ; $10 UP ROUND TRIP FROM NEW YORK 
outfits. etc. / 
E Hi re f PW. Ke bie | Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates 
a “2 ~ or ‘ Twin Screw S, S. “ Bermudian,” 5,530 tons. 
Very simple. Uses little fuel. Best material and werk- : ; ; 
manship. Made to last a lifetime. Shipped complete all Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
ready to run. No extras to buy. Guaran- ens, Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
teed by a big responsible ccncern. sengers at the dock in Bermuda. Temperature 
Write for catalogue TO-DAY and ask about l is ¥ cooler thanin the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
30 Day Trial Offer toTon <0 Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and 
GRAY — 7, ae ee | Ce Cycling. 
976 U.S. Moters g. es . 
DETROIT, MICH. a) < MIDSUMMER TRIPS 
= een Z 
= = : 24 = “= =" aan = —- = : ~ = > = Go 
Send i We will | via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 
y miles. Magnificent scenery. Northumberland 
Us Re-make Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay River. S.S “Trininid’ from 
New York August Sth and 19th, and Sept. 2nd, 
Your Them 10a.m. Returning from Quebec August IIth, 
25th and Sept 8th. 
Burned Good 


| Forittlustrated Pamphiets with full information 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO,, General Agents, 

Out Bulbs as New Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd.. 29 Broadway. New York, or any 

Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S.S. CO., Ltd.. Quebec. 

New filaments put in your old and burned out eek me P,Q., w. H. ry or ster W. H. Henry, 
s s + 286 St. James St.; Thos. Coo Son, 0 St. Catherine West; J. G. 
rte congo = 2 Rega. of be tis aaieee Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner St.; L. J. Rivet, 13 St. Lawrence Main. 
you. ont throw them away, but write us lor ITORONTO, ONT,, A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge Streets 
prices, etc. Thos. Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building; R.M. Melviile, 
Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC 8.5. 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CoO., ‘Co. Ltd, Quebec. 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO | 
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DESIGNERS | ETCHERS & 
ENGPAVEDS 1902 ADELAIDE STW 





TORONTO, PHOTOGRAPH 
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Your Dog—Some Lunch— | ; 
and a Tobin Simplex Gun JM Witt Qos ee Oteatete 


Sounds like a good day's sport, doesn't it? Whether beating the 
bush for partridge, or bagging a few rabbits, or ‘‘ jumping” duck in | C v E 75% 
the marshes, it is good business to have a gun that answers accurate- | uts our xpenses / 
ly to your almost involuntary shooting impulse, when without any 
warning, your target presents itself. The 


OU should not even consider engines that operate on gasoline only. 
The rapidly rising price of gasoline, now 6 to 16 cents higher than 
kerosene, absolutely makes operation on this fuel too expensive. 

The Perfection Kerosene Engine operates on any engine fuel. When you 

Simplex Guns purchase it you are on the safe side— proof against all fluctuations of the 
market. You can always run this engine at a greatfuel saving and get 

amply fulfills these requirements. See the greatest amount of work done. The Perfection vaporizes its own 

the gun itself, or ask any of the good | keresene and so makes it as efficient as gasoline—something other 

shots—They all know something about | engines cannot do. 

the ‘* Tobin.” The Perfection is very light, portable, has only three moving parts, 

When you purchase a Tobin Simplex, runs everything about the place, is lower in price than any other engine 

you get a ‘’ money-back” guarantee, that of its capacity on the market. 


assures you of either perfect satisfaction, « 
cr the full purchase amount refunded PERFECTION Kerosene Engine 
without question. Priced from $2) to $2Lu. Sent You on 18 Days’ Free Trial 

e 


9 - 
At your dealer 8, OF send See your dealer at once and ask him to let you have a copy of our 
for our new catalogue. Fiee ENGINE} BOOK which shows the sizes and styles of the 


a e **Perfection’’ and explains this very attractive 
The Cobin Arms Mfg. offer. Yourdealer willsendany Perfection 
Co., Limited 


Engine to your farm for 15 days and let you 
Winnette |Street, 


































return it if you are not satisfied. Ask him 
about it. If he does not carry the “*Perfection’’ 
write to us and we will send you our 
Free Engine Book direct. 


Woodstock, | Quick Shipment Guaranteed 
Ontario The day we get your order we will 
> ship your engine. No delays at this 


time of the year—a man wants his en- 
gine and wants it quick. We have 
ready rigut nowthe very engine you 
require. Get your order in quick. 


CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. 


A EE TA aan 206 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





i ee 
~ aes. « 
if 


R23 eid = SORE 7 

fand [Trunk Railway System 

Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 
Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 


Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations 
at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance 
all things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that 
will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free 
map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary 
\ be. resorts. 

All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading 
cities of the United States, via the Grand Trunk. Palatial trains pro- 
» Vide every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 





















MR. A. E. DUFF, District Passenger Agent, Torunto, Ont. 


MR. J. QUINLAN, District Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Que. 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traftic Manager, Montreal GR 


AM 





G. T. BELL, Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal TRUNE 
H. G. ELLIOTT, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Montreal (¢) av 
Ra em 
— Syste— 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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FOR FISHING, BOATING, BASE- 
BALL AND ALL OUTDOOR WEA 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 
AS K YovUR DEALER 








CAEOTL 








“Pediie or Gull, Baatior Piak 





You Will Always Find Your Best 


A Lakefield Canoe 


Friend 





Easy 
To Handje 


















nn The standard of the 
world, made in all style 
W setuild anyikirg that fcats on water— 

carces and bcats rented bv the day, week or month. 


Write for Catalog. 


: THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, Lakefield, Ont. 








The “SWIFT” 


A Canadlan-bullt Marine Motor, unequalled in the world 








A guaranteed two-cycle motor 
of correct design, properly built 
of high-grade materials and 
outfitted with the most reliable 
equipment obtainable. 


la sizes, one to six 
Cylinders. 
# Bore, # Stroke, 
with oc without 
Removeble Head 


Cylinders. 
For Particulars Write 


™ + Praes ; eras 
“Rt: rem - * gig ee 
THE 7 sidan ne 


“Swift Motor Car 


Company, of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, - Ont. 
Agents Wanted 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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Saves fuel because it extracts all the heat units possible. 


No ash sifting because everything,is consumed] to a : 
very, fine ash. » 


No dust because there are fewer joints and these}few 
are cup joints and dust proof. 


Distributes fresh warm air from all registers at once. 


“Ask the man who has one.” | 


Write for our Books: “‘The Question of Heating,” or ‘Boiler 
Information,” sent free on request. 


Note vertical shaker; 


no more backend PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY: 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 








— 2 a 





JAEGER Motor Coats 


F you are lucky enough to own a motor car be wise enough 
to wear JAEGER Pure Wool Motor Coats. They go well 
together. 










JAEGER Motor Coats are attractively made, fit well, and while 
giving perfect freedom of motion, are most comfortable. 


The fact that your Motor Coat is JAEGER-Made means it is the 
BEST of its kind. 


JAEGER Pure Wool Light Weight Underwear 
ke ps you comfortable on chilly or damp days. 


Dr. JABGER’S woortex SYSTEM CO.,Ltd. 


231 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


. W, MONTREAL. Steele Block, Portage Ave., WINNIPEG 





ashe inden — 
“Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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THE*KIND OF KNIT GOODS 
YOU LIKE TO OWN 


Perhaps you have been disappointed in buying sweaters or other 


knit goods to find that they do not keep their pristine freshness and 
graceful shape. 








DUNNVILLE, 

STTHOMAS & 

STCATHARINES, BUFFALO, 
CANADA. NEW VORK, 


MONARCH GOODS 
ARE EXCEPTIONAL 


Not only do they keep their shape—the yarns their brilliance, and 
the colors their intensity—but they will wear long after the 
ordinary kinds are ready to be thrown away. 





_ 


The Monarch range includes everything for all ages and sexes, well 
designed and up-to-date in texture and finish. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT MONARCH. 


Monarch Knitting Co. 
DUNNVILLE: Heed Office 
St. Thomas St. Catharines Buffalo 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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ON'T you envy the man who can smoke a pipe? 
Don’t you envy the pleasure, comfort, and solace 
the pipe gives him? Perhaps memories more or less 

vivid of a vandalized taste and scorched tongue have made you 
sore on pipesmoking? But, really, there’sno need to be. Smoke 


TUCKETT’S ORINOCO TOBACCO 


and you will enjoy to the full all the comforting pleasures of the ‘‘ sweet briar." Fill up 
that old pipe of yours with this rare blend of Old Virginia. Then between puffs of bliss- 


i 



















ful content you will be satisfied that nothing you know can touch it for a real good smoke. M4 
Packed in Packages and tins <3 
Sold by most Every Dealer. RS 
TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA & 
he ere sae: . Soop) aed ieee Sea ec eg tem ai oe : bac & 
tin he eS tale hs Sa ilielentet PR abide Fol” Bt Be Soe 5 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A SMALL THING 


BUT OF BIG SERVICE 


W &K Motor 


2% h.p. motor—no cranking and 
reversible; for launches, tenders, 
row-boats and canoes. Complete 
with everything but gasoline pipe 
i c+ cane ase ose $65.00 


W & K MOTOR CO. 


Write for Catalog _ WALKERVILLE, ONT. C— 3 














“A Gidley Boat for Service 





Manufacturers of Row-Boats, Launches, Canoes, etc. House Boats, Scows and Punts, Po wer Wench Boats 
Wholesale and retail dealers in Launch and Boat F:t- River Boats, Winter Storage, Repairing, etc. Boats. 
tings, Gasoline Engines, Engine Fittings, Gasoline : 

Engine Oil, Paints, Varnishes, etc Canoes and Launches for hire 


Write for catalogue ‘‘G” containing full particulars. 


THE GIDLEY BOAT COMPANY, LIMITED, PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO 








. The Cellar 











IN THE Rid a ee ‘ ) t? There are many other 


KELSEY KELSEY 


it is economical 


G E NE R A T 0 R § “ - , : \ iy ir A al efficient and durable. 


all air, as quickly as 


heated, passes through Write us for 
the hot chamber and 


away to the partof the ~c[ie | % i by See catalogue “Ss” 
building to be heated, wen iy, i< Ka Wigek seinte fully 


so that no heat is lost explain 
by radiation in cellar Pp s 


or basement. 


WARM AIR 











The James Smart Mig. Go., Limited 


BROCKVILLE ONTARIO 





The Living Room 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 





















3-Buttons 
Shapely Sack 


A jewel of the Tailor’s art in 
accuracy of good form. 














Has individuality without being ° 
too extreme. 




















The difference between perfect 
mode and a vulgar imitation. 












Lovers of good dress—who can 
appreciate, are asked to inspect. 








PRICES 


$20.00 


or lower or higher if required. 














SHOPS OF 






7 I 
+ 


22 Kiog St. West -  P. Bellinger, Prop. 


102 Yonge St. - - H. Irving, Manager 
And at 100 points throughout Canada. 











It will pay yeu to answer advertisements. 
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A BUSINESS MACHINE 
A BUSINESS MAN 
A BUSINESS PRICE 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
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THE SIMPLEX aopinc AND SUBTRACTING MACHINE 


MADE IN CANADA 


Your work can be done best by the Simplex. It is the strongest machine on the market, simple 
in operation and absolutely accurate. Can be used anywhere—instantly adjustable, on the desk, on 
the book beside the work, or held in the hand—yet the costis so low that you can supply one to 


each of your bookkeepers. wRiTe TO-DAY FOR OURI BOOKLET 
SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED - - 220 King Street West, TORONTO 
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THE FINEST PIANO 
MADE IN CANADA 


Gerhard Heintzman 


Superior in tone, quality, chastely beautiful 
in design and finish, and most durable in con- 
struction, the GERHARD HEINTZMAN is 
the favorite in the home and in the concert hall. 
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Itis the result of half a century of experience 
and study by masters of harmony—a recog- 
nized leader in the musical world. 


RAQaweneeeaan sz: 


Various exclusive designs to select from, 
but only one quality—the best. 


GRANDS, UPRIGHTS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Your present irstrument taken as part pay- 
ment, and easy terms of payment arranged. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet To-day 





RAVEN 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 


New Salesroom (41-43 Queen 
St. West) City Hall Square 


TORONTO es ss CANADA 


Gwar 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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on a little 


SIGNS 
ORCHID McLEAN Show Cards 


T l ; 2 . PHONE 
P. 90 | (38 Victoria Street "sees 


Really, there's nothing 
equal to it for soothing 
an irritated skin. It 
is absolutely pure talc, 
refined and daintily 
perfumed. 


At All Druggists 
25c 











After your next shave 
make it a point to rub 
























- Actually typewritten letters 
eo notprinted orimitation—already 
as i ay to be addressed and mailed. Send your 
PNA a! ‘A letter with the firm's letterbead,and we 
| Fasitease” willsupply you with as many letters as 
» you wish at a very low cost. You can reach 
| 


Sovereign Perfumes 
Limited 


thousands instead of hundreds of prospects for 

| DAY your line GET IN TOUCH WITH US TO- 
» WRITE OR’'PHONE,. 

Toronto FF 


|| The Actual Typewritten Letter Company 
| 511 McKinnon Bldg. TORONTO Phone Main 2899 














Solid Mahogany 


Four-Poster Beds 








pe | & 


Chat elusive a'mosphere which 
many rooms never acquire. 


LL the “ Better Make’ Furniture 
comprises what is newest in Cana- 
™ dian furniture, together with the best 
modern conceptions of the designs of the 
old masters, with added advantages of the 
finest materials procurable to-day, and 
highest skill and perfection in making. 
This, in short, is behind every piece of 
furniture bearing the shop-mark illus- 
trated below. 


ss SRR ha:) = ~-Sni eeei aeil ot tT 2 eee ee nena 








TORONTO 
FURNITURE 


COLONIAL Company, Ltd. 


FOUR-POSTER - Makers of the ‘ Better Make"’ of 
Canadian Quality Furniture 

















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers, 
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A DISTINCT ADVANCE OVER STRING OR SEALING WAX 
DETROIT TAPE SEALER 
Securely seals any size of package with gummed cloth or paper tape. 
It will prove its economy of money and time in every business house, 
besides giving the parcel a decidedly neat appearance. 


—_ and Pricer Robt. Mitchell Co., 1216 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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PERIOR nya 


MOST ECONOMICAL 


S-. Healthful and Satisfactory P 
For old or new houses are Hard- UJ 


ME wood Floors ; S 
If you contemplate building or refurnishing it yi; MFG. C?, LIMITED ies 


is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish 


4 — —_ a dwelling as fine nee ees 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS @ 
1 t d “ va 
nave 18 years’ experience in Toronto and know TORONTO. SEALS &c. 


how. Estimates Free Weite for Prices. 
51 Hewi rOoR ¥ 
GEORGE KNOWLES, °! Hewitt TORONTO 





















ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest aia toughest. 





GET FULL DETAILS FROM 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
































Are You Interested in the Real Estate Business ? 


If so, you should at once procure copies of 
W. A. Carney’s valuable handbooks on 
this interesting subject. 


How to Buy and Sell Real Estate Real Estate Business 
at a Profit. Self Taught. 
In this book the author has endeavored A handbook containing lessons to be 


to collect, classify, and arrange informa- USed in connection with “How to Buy 
and Sell Real Estate at a Profit.” The 


object of these lessons is to give the reader 
a practical knowledge of the real estate 
business. 


Price, $2.00. Price, $2.00. 


tion and practical forms relating to the 
acquisition, ownership and disposition of 
real estate. 


All orders payable in advance. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS onversry ave, TORONTO 
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Sey you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THEY ALL GO 


Twine, Sealing Wax and 
Seals to be Replaced by 


the most convenient, modern and money- 
saving invention of the age—gummed tape 
used in 


The Crystal Sealing 
Machine 


It does away with the slow process of tying 
parcels or sealing them with wax or lead. 
Itis clean, simple and easy to handle; saves 
time and money and in addition is a sightly 
fixture for the counter—impossible to get out 
of order. It has met with unqualified success, 


Write to-day for catalogue 
PHONE ADELAIDE 199 


Crystal Sealing Co. 


204 STAIR BUILDING - - TORONTO 
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For Every 
Hand Writing 


Your handwriting is a part of your 
personality and you need a pen that 
fits yourself. Spenceriaa Pens are 
made in styles for every character of 
writingand writer. Every pen is cor- 
rectly shaped for proper ink-feeding, 
smoothly pointed and highly elastic. 
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Find your own pen, stick to it, 
and your writing will be a pleasure. 
To aid, we will send you a sample 
card of 12 different pens and 2 good 
penholders, polished handles, on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
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SHIPPING RECEIPTS—FOLDOVER STYLE 


Among the advantages of this particular form is a sheet of carbon, protected by 
a manilla tag board, stitched into the block, thereby avoiding the necessity for 
handling the carbon paper. It prevents mistakes by keep:ng an exact duplicate 


of each shipping bill. 


Send fer our complete booklet iilustrating forms, books 
and office systems for any kind of business. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED Mgnefscturns TORONTO 


Stationers, 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 10 
EUROPE BY THE ROYAL LINE 


shortens the ocean voyage to less than four days, and affords the traveller 
two days of delightful, sheltered sailing down the great St. Lawrence with 
its never ending panorama of beautiful scenery and historically famous 
points. The splendid triple turbine steamers ‘‘Royal George”’ 
and ‘*Royal Edward” hold all speed records and afford the most 
luxurious accommodation in the Canadian-European service. The 
English port, Bristol, is only two hours’ run to London by the special 
boat trains which meet the Royal line Steamers on arrival. For 
further information see nearest steamship agent, or the Canadian 
Northern Steamships, Limited. 


P. Mooney, General Agent, Canadian Northern Steamships, - 123 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Guy Toombs, “ * "7 we - 226-230 St James St., Montreal, Que. 
H.C.Bourlier, “ oo sé “ oe 52-56 King St. East, Toroato, Ont. 
A. H. Davis, “ - = ins i 272 South Main St., Winnipeg, Map. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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to any part of the world, the safest and most convenient way is by means of 


Dominion Express Money Orders and Foreign Drafts 


They are issued in the currency of the country on which drawn and are payable in all 
fo parts of the world. If lostor delayed in the mails, prompt refund is arranged or new order 


issued without further charge, 
When travelling, carry your funds in TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 
These cheques are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. and $200 and are superior 
in every way to Letters of Credit. 
Foreign Money bought and sold. 
Money transferred by telegraph and cable to all the principal cities of the world. ' 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


Agencies T, hroughout Canada 
GENERAL OFFICES. Ome) ce), eke @-U P- U0). e 








THE EMERGENCY 


N a certain office only one man used the Edison Business Phonograph for dictation. A certain member 

I of the staff was doing jury duty and did not arrive at the office until 5.35 P.M. His day’s mail was 

unanswered. All the stenographers had left at 5.30. Tearing his hair he rushed into the adjoining 

room-—-the office of the phonograph convert: “Say Dick, I’ve got to go to court again to-morrow. This 

mail’s got to be answered and there isn’t a girl around the place. Take care of it for me, when the steno- 

graphers come down in the morning, will you? Tell Long so-and-so and so-and-so and write a letter to 
Green and tell him I won’t be back till— 


“Wait a minute,” said the other. “How do you expect me to remember all that? You tell it to The 
Edison Business Phonograph.” 


“All right! How does she work?” A few simple instructions were given. He dictated until 9.30, filled 
five or six cylinders and his mail went out on schedule time next morning. He immediately ordered a 
machine for his own office and to-day he’s an enthusiastic devotee of 


The Edison Business Phonograph 


Emergencies in business offices are not rare. You’re beck to the old stenographic system. The Edison 





\ ‘ likely to get yours any day. You ought to have the dealer near you will demonstrate the Edison Business 
Edison Business Phonograph right there in your Phonograph to you on your own work in your own 
office to meet it head on. It may take an emergency office. Phone or write him to-day. Or write to us 


to convert you to the advantages of the Edison for full particulars. 
Business Phonograph—but after that you’ll never go 


© > | The R. S. Williams and Sons Co., Limited, 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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FOUNT PEN 


The Pen for Every 
Writer and Every Occasion 


The “Swan” 
Pen looks its 
quality and chal- 
lenges the most 
minute examina- 
tion. Every part 
of it has been so 
carefully thought 
out that break- 
down or ineffici- 
ency of any kind 
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is an _ impossi- 
bility. The latest 
models embody 
the fruits of years 
of experience. 











Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 


Mabie, Todd 
c2 Company 


124 York St., TORONTO 


Headquarters: London, England 

















It. will pay you ‘to answer - advertisements, 


75, 000, 000 “0. K.” , a7. 


SOLD the past YEAR should 
convince U of their 
SUPERIORI a . 
lesen They Add T our 
Zi Lops Stationery in the OFFICE (BANK. 
— a0 SCHOOL or HOME. 
Of Gen ix 2. There is somiieadionense| ip 
2 their — as wellas Perfect Se- 
} 6scurity put on or taken 
off with ~S gy bat and finger. 
Can used repeatedly anc 
“they always work.’’ Made of a 4 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
S Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c¢ for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. nore 








: JOHN HEATH'S 
; TELEPHONE PEN 0278. -~ 


i. 
- Registered ia in Canada. : 
D e@.* # ae 


, Tobe had of theleading Stationers © 
) in Canada. 





The CA WADIA 
OFFICE SCHOOL 


LUPRPNITURE ce 
PRESTON, ONT. 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Bank 
cP Office Fixtures, 


School, Library on 
Commercial Fur- 

niture, Opera (cP eile 
Assembly Chairs, @@s 
Interior Hardwood == 
Finish Generally. 
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DICINE HAT 3338 


ALBERTA 














Aywith its 50 by 100 miles area of NATURAL GAS, 
the largest in the world, its abundant COAL FIELDS, 
+ its vast quantities of GLASS SAND and BRICK 
. . CLAY, situated im the centre of the RICHEST 
FARMING COUNTRY, offers the best chance for 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT to be found to-day in 
that LAND OF PERMANENT AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT—WESTERN CANADA. 


If you are interested in Southern Alberta 
Farm Lands or City investments, get our 
prices and terms and we will get your 
business. Ali inquiries gladly answered. 


THE F. M. GINTHER LAND CO., Medicine Hat, Alberta 





Improve Your 


Office with 
. | 43 D.L.”’ 
Standard Lockers 


1T PAYS!!! 







* Increase your protection against 
fire and safeguard your office help 
from{theft. It!doesn’t cost much. 





A few dollars invested in “D.L.” Standard Lockers will remove many 
risks, and besides, will lend an attractive air of neatness and elegance 
to your office. Safe, sanitary and convenient, the “D.L.” Standard 
Locker is just the thing for offices, factories, etc 


WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG “D.” 
THE DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS CO., Limited 
~ Factory: London, Canada. Toronto Warehouse: Front and Water Sts. 


~ a — 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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§ A Box For Every Business 
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2 : THERE 
IS AN 


H. & D. Corrugated 
Fibre Board Box 


in which to ship your goods at a saving in freight, 
ensuring delivery without damage to package. or 
goods — protecting them from water—in fact, delivering 
them in perfect condition. 


SIMPLE AND EASY TO PACK, NO NAILS REQUIRED. 


You are anxious to do away with trouble caused 
by breakages? 


The first step is to write us to-day for 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘How to Pack.” 


It will pay you to investigate the real way to 
ship your goods. 


The Hinde and Dauch Paper Co. 


TORONTO LIMITED ONTARIO 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you, 
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When Rome Was Young 


there was much thought of permanency and strength in the architec- 
ture, but little did the ancient builders think their handiwork would 
live two thousand years as evidence of the permanency of the 
material in the construction of their cities and walls of defence. 
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ROMAN STONE 


When the wet process was rediscovered by Stevens the secret of 
permanency in building at a moderate price was found and is to-day 
a proven success. Roman stone is of the same texture as the finest 
building stone with a greater durability and fire resistance. An ex- 
pert might easily pass it as the natural building stone from the quarry. 





SEE:OUR LIST OF MODERN BUILDINGS 
FACED WITH ROMAN STONE 


The Roman Stone Company, Limited 
505 Temple Building, TORONTO, ONT. 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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IT IS A QUESTION OF 


LOSS 


NO MATTER WHICH WAY YOU LOOK AT IT. 





SHOULD YOU HAVE A FIRE 


IN YOUR 


FACTORY, WAREHOUSE, HOME, OFFICE BUILDING, 
GARAGE OR WORKSHOP 


INSURANCE 














Cannot compensate for your loss in business, or 
your Indirect losses during rebuilding, etc, and again, 
think of the numberless articles that could not be replaced. 


The Science of making Money depends on watching 


ee 
all sides of Your Business. 

WHY NOT PROTECT YOURSELF FROM THE LOSS- 

BY-FIRE SIDE BY EQUIPPING YOUR PROPERTY 

WITH 
e & 
Automatic Protection ? 
Tried, tested and proved successful for 15 years. L 


ASK US TO WRITE YOU. 





CAN. MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Limited 
445 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG. 


ONT. MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Limited 
92 ADELAIDE STREET EAST, TORONTO. 





The May-Oatway System of 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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For accidents such as these are beyond human 
« ’ , : 
‘control. Worse, still, however, the customer 











“Accidents Will Happen!” 
SINGLE misstep—stumbling in the dark---the form slips 4 
A wh 



















from the compositor’s grasp and goes crashing to the S 
bottom of the stairs where it lies a hopelessly ‘‘pied” 
mess of type, rules, cuts, ‘furniture’ and quoins--- 
the work of hours, of days, in ruins! Allhas to be sorted, 
distributed and set up again at the employer'sexpense. 














frets and fumes and grows impatient at the 
delay. You temporize with excuses, But no 
matter how plausibly put, excuses cannot 4 
successfully bolster up the deficiencies of 
an irregular business system. Hence the cus- 
tomer decides finally to go elsewhere with his 
printing order another time. The accidents, 
expenses, and generallv disastrous conse- 
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quences that follow the practice of such slip- Worma- 








shod methods of handling stock and forms tion on 
san be effectuall rented by the a Sue. 
can be elfectually preventec y the ject of 





f .ight elevators is 
suppliedin our new 
illustrated book, 
“Freight Elevators 
and Their Uses.’ 
Contains just the in- 
formation you want 
presented briefly--- 
concisely ---c o m- 
pletely. Write for 
‘ft. 





Oris FENSoM 
SLI VATORS 


Forms can be taken quickly and safely to and from the 
pressroom without danger of accidents; and the printed 
sheets can be transferred in the same way without risk of crumpling, as often happens 
when carried by hand up the stairway. In view of these facts, it is obvious that 
cost systems will avail little toward conserving profits, so long as the attempt is made 
to run a modern printing office without the practical aid of an elevator. a 































If your present shop should not require a belted elevator, we have a 
Hand Power Elevator which will render excellent service where loads are 
light or where it is desired to save space. These elevators can be in- 
stalled anywhere, and as they are equipped with our improved steel 
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Please 
send me your 
book, 


roller bearings, simplicity and ease of operation are assured. 


The Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd. 


Traders Bank Building, Toronto, Canada. 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Quality Printing 


CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, FOLDERS 
ANNUAL REPORTS, AND ALL 


FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
PRODUCED BY 


Toronto, Canada 
ATTRACT ATTENTION AND BRING RESULTS 








Southam Press Limited 


SEND US YOUR NEXT ORDER 

































The Dominion System 
is the Desk 


Most Complete in Canada 
Left side is fitted with double card 


index drawer for 3x5 or 4x 6 cards 
with guides, and vertical letter drawer with 
guides and folders. On right side is one 
single drawer with ets partitions for 
sundries, such as pencils, pens, envelopes, 
letter heads, etc., and large double drawer 
divided off with removable partitions for 
ledger books, etc. There is also another 
drawer over knee space fitted with flatkey 
lock which locks all the other drawers. 
This desk also has the usual slide shelves 
at each side and is mounted on ball bearing 
castors. The top of desk measures 


54 in. by 34 ins. and 14 ins. thick. 


It presents a very handsome appearance and is 
well made throughout. Stocked in dark golden oak, 
dull, but can be supplied in any finish to order. 


Price complete with folders and guides $35.00. 


The Benson Johnston Co., Ltd., 


Office Equipment and Supplies. 


John St. N., HAMILTON 











It will pay you to answer advertisements, 
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It is the Heating That Makes 
Your Home Comfortable 

















Look carefully to the heating system that is to be installed in your new home. 
You should have the choice of several boilers. Select the 


99 HOT WATER BOILER 


“Sovereign and RADIATORS 


The ‘‘ Sovereign” costs no more than a less efficient 
system, and you may have a ‘‘Sovereign”’ for the asking. 
Let us send you the addresses of some of your neighbors 
who live in houses heated by the ‘‘ Sovereign” and you-may 
ask any of them whether they were comfortable in their 
homes last winter. 


TAYLOR-FORBES crf: 


Head Office, Works and Feundries: GUELPH, CANADA. 
1088 King St. West—TORONTO. 246 Conky Se. West—MONTREAL. 


1070 Homer St.—VANCOUVER. 


The Mechanics’ Supply Co., Quebec; The Vulcan Iron Works, Winnipeg; W. R. 
Mathers, 32 Dock Street, St. John, N.B. 


Installed by Heating Engineers and Plumbers throughout Canada. 

















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Leads 
| PREVENT TIRE TRuuoLES 


Woodworth Treads are automobile 
tire protectors, made of chrome leather, 
ee studded with steel rivets. They are 
j held on the tire by circular rings on 
_ 4each side, made of coil springs. The 
' j coilsprings take up all slack, keeping 
4the treads always tight and smooth, 
“absolutely preventing them from be- 
4 coming loose to chafe or heat the tire. 
They do notaffect the resiliency or eaty 
sriding qualities of tires. W OOD- 
., WORTH TREADS prevent skidding 
e and punctures and reduce your tire 
we cost one half. 
waren Woodworth Treads are guaranteed 
(4 ™® to give good results 
\% Send for 1911 catalog and free book- 
\et Preservation of Fires.” 





S Ca at alltheir branches. 
Mm Canadian Factory, Niagara Falls. Ont. 





® Ltd., and the RussellMotor Car | 














SIGNS THAT 
SUPPLEMENT NATURE. 


BY NIGHT AND DAY 


DEATH AND WATSON 
ILLUMINATED SIGNS 


give you a continuous publicity. 

Years of experience in the building of all 
sorts of Electric Signs have given us 
unsurpassed skill in getting effects and the 
maximum of display, 

Motion and Flashing Signs have a pecu 
liarly attracting value. We can give you 
the best systems at a minimum of expense, 


Write us for information and 
suggestions for your Signs. 


Death & Watson, Limited 


25 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 




















DROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 











but are genuinely a 





are not a luxury nor merely a good advertisement, adding prestige to a concern, 


BIG SAVING 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘“M.,”’ 
We are the largest manufacturers of Motor Vans and Lorries in Great Britain. 














over any other method of delivery. 





80 Queen St., Ottawa 





MACDONALD @ COMPANY 


Sole Concessionaires for Ontario and Quebec 


Ontario 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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ni Plaster 
- Won’t Do For 
The Modern Store 


GTORE-KEEPERS . 
to-day won’t 
bothered with unsight : 

plaster ceilings. 
Plaster is always cracking and falling 
down, damaging goods and fixtures and 


interrupting business. No! the shrewd dealer 
knows that 


“Galt” 


Art Metal 


Walls and Ceilings 


are the only interior finish. They are water, fire and rat-proof, 
never need repairs, are kept fresh and clean merely by wiping 
with a damp cloth, never crack or fall down—and do not 
discolor with age. Your choice of dozens of designs 
suitable in appearance and price for your store, 
When required can be applied over old plaster, 


Tell us about your ceiling problems in 
store or home. No ‘trouble to send 
our catalog ‘‘A-3’’ and give you 
full information. 

THE GALT ART METAL [0., 
Limited, GALT, Ont. 


Watch for the ad- 
vertisements 
with The Kids 
from 


Galt. A 
3 
Cx 


LG 
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THE SEAT FOR YOUNG CANADA 


A Rigidly Built, Neat, Inexpensive School Seat and Desk 


The quate! points to be con- 
sidered in opecing, school furni- 
ture are: Durability, rigidity, 
neatness and comfort to the 
pupil. These folding seats and 
desks combine all these points 
with moderate price and superior 
finish, Shipped ‘‘set up” or 
**knocked down.” 


write for Prices 
and Catalog. 


JAMES SMART MEG. COMPANY. LIMITED BROCKVILLE. Ont 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’ 8 Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A FURNACE THAT WILL GIVE YOU AS 
MUCH HEAT FROM SIX TONS OF COAL, 
AS YOU EVER GOT FROM SEVEN, IS ONE 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK. 























» Sohy ties oS. ee 
Ws," Pr f *s o*€s 
aLZe EP ASN The “Hecla” will do this: It is built 
da aba es 4 to save coal at every point, but the 
‘ ae : — «ean “| big coal-saving feature is the Steel Ribbed 
we _ as wey Fire Pot. By adding Steel Ribs to the 
es “i NaWer(¥i-".] Fire Pot the surface which radiates heat is 
3 >> 1 > cs Ih MI -’-4 increased three times. 
eee 2 aes a 
¢ “ aaa ath Every Furnace has flanges or projections 
end = =. = ean of some sort on the fire pot to get more 
ar | jor \ id i “<4 radiating surface, because the heating 
pee j ae capacity of of the fire pot inc fire pot increases as as you 
2 4 increase the . radiating surface. But the 
aa. BS ¥ ‘“*Hecla” is the only Furnace that has 
Patios, ha Js.:] attained the greatest possible radiating 
boy a 4 ny 2d surface and the reason is that where 
ee = ts other Furnaces have clumsy cast-iron 
es en Flanges, the flanges on the “‘ Hecla” are 
At io made of steel plate and fused to the fire 
’ } pot casting by our patent process, 














ee 99 
. Hecla 
STEEL RIBBED FIRE POT 
Flanges of steel plate—-g7 in 

number—are fused into the Fire 

ating surface three times. This] A test extending over three years, 
gives the air better access tothe | demonstrated that this ribbed fire pot 
conducted away from the coal as 

rapidly as it is created and with- } Isn't that worth looking into ? 


Constructed to save Fuel Fucnace 
Pot casting, increasing the radi- 

source of heat so that the heat is made a saving in coal—133%. 

out waste. 








Ask someone who owns a “ Hecla,” 





You will find the ‘‘ Hecla” the best warm 
air Furnace you ever saw. You will find 





that it gives an even distribution of heat— Get this 
heat that is moist and free from gas or 
rae Booklet. 
You will find the *“‘Hecla” a Furnace easy — Gomfoers : 
. Vv 
to run. One that does not waste live Me od. o- e Health. 
coals when you shake it down. You will ——- : 
find a Furnace that burns wood or coal Healthful 
Heating. 


equally well. 





CLARE BROS. & CO.. LIMITED, «- PRESTON, Ont. 


PLAN 





Send a rough diagram of your poe A and 
we will send complete plans and FREE 


estimates for heating it. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 














» 
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Hupmobile demand as great 
now as in its first year 


a 
~ 
rad 


~N ay oe ne ey Bes 


Equipment includes top, wind-shield, gas lamps and 


generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 20 H.P., 
una u 4-cylinder motor; sliding gear transmission. Bosch 


Magneto. Fore-door Touring Car with same equip- 





$850 


{ Fully Equipped ment as Runabout, shock absorbers in front and F Oo B Windsor 


31x3\%4-inch rear tires—$1,000 F.O.B. Windsor. 


, Jf 
Aupmolile 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Demand for the Hupmobile has never lagged. 


People are buying it now—in its third year—as eager- 
ly as they did when it was in its first season. 


This is best evidenced by the fact that right now— 
with the motoring season at its best—close to a 
thousand men are waiting patiently for their 
Hupmobiles. 


Meanwhile the factory is striving to catch up with 
orders booked. 


There must be good, sound reasons why a man will 
wait for a car as these men are doing; and, in 
the case of the Hupmobile, there are. 


Every one of these men appreciates that the Hup- 


mobile is, by odds, the greatest measure of value 
to be had at anywhere near the price. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 


1237 Jefferson Ave, 


This, in spite of the fact that there are similar cars, 
at approximate prices. 

Throughout its career, the Hupmobile has been with- 
out a serious rival for the high place it immedi- 
ately took in the esteem of the public. 


And the car itself, by its performances, its economy 
and its utility, has justified the people’s good 
opinion of it. 

Furthermore, the man who buys a Hupmobile does so 
with the assurance that he can get pretty near 
its first price if he wishes to dispose of it after 
a year’s use. 

These are the reasons why people are buying Hup- 
mobiles as strongly as they did in its first year— 
though they know delivery will be delayed. 


These are the reasons why you should consider the 
Hupmobile first and most seriously. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Factory— Windsor, Ont. 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The lubricant that works perfectly where others 
burn or carbonize under heat and pressure. 


Interlube affords large gain in the effici- - 
ency of your motor, complete freedom from 
caking and carbonizing of cylinders or rings, 
and big savings in lubricants of the usual kinds. 





Write us for a full descriptive 
catalogue—you owe it to your 
motor and to your own pleas- 
ure, perhaps safety. 


WHITNEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


“CLEVELAND OHIO 
SOLD BY AUTO MEN EVERYWHERE 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. - 
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eet Bests 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company is more WATCH WATROUS GROW! What is to prevent 
interested in building - the commercial interests of | Watrous $100 or $125 lots from jumping to $500 or $1,000 
Watrous than it is in making profit on the splendid lots within a year ortwo? Nothing, if Watrous fulfills its 
it is offering forsale in Watrous. Population and busi- destiny, and grows as it promises to or continues to 
ness are necessary to make a railroad profitable. grow as it is J tnt now. 
To increase both in Watrous, special induce- estern Canada is developing as 
ments of easy terms and low prices rapidl as it has been for years, 
3 
th 





































are offered on the evelopment extends to 
lots the Com- e cities. The growth 
any has of the country 
for sale in adds impetus 
that city. to city 
The pub- 
lic is in- 
vited 
to 
take 
ad- 
van- 
tage of 
this oppor- 
tunity to 
invest a little 
money and 
articipate in 
he big prof- 
its that are 
almost cer- 
tain to follow 
as a result of 
increasing 
real estate val- 
ges. Ii Aat- 
rous repeats the 
history of reai 
estate profits that 
marked the devel- 
opment of such 
citiesas Port Arthur, 
Saskatoon, Prince Al- 
bert, Edmonton and 
Prince Rupert, the in- « 
vestors who are wise 
enough to get in Watrous 
now will thank the Company 
for bringing this opportunity 
to them and for putting it within 
their reach. 


Lots in Edmonton that only a few years ago sold for 
$100 are worth from $1,000 to $10,000 to-day—almost the 
same ratio of increase is noted in allthe Grand Trunk 
Pacific towns in Western Canada. Progress and pros- 
pled have been the history of every one of them. 

Vatrous has natural advantages none of these other 
towns had, while the Company has done and will do as 
much for it as was done for any of the others. 

Watrous is located near the banks of Little Manitou 
Lake, the most wonderful body of mineral water on the 
American Continent. Surrounded by arich, well- 
settled farming country, capable of supporting 
easily a city four times the size of Watrous. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific has selected Watrous as its 
Central Divisional Point of the Great Western 
Provinces, and from it the different Branch Lines 
to other important cities will most likely radiate. 
























































































building, Watrous 
is feeling this 1m- 
nee grag te 
ng at a remark- 
able rate. Watrous 
citizens and busi- 
ness men are wide 
awake to the city's 
opportunities—they 
are alive, progres- 
sive and aggressive— 
the kind of men who 
do things. This insures 
Watrous being built 
along broad lines. BUY 
LOTS IN WATROUS 
NOW—You can't make a 
mistake. The more lots you buy 
the more money you will make. 
Profit by the lesson taught by the 
history of Moose Jaw, whose $100 lots 
in a few years jumped to from $1,000 to $3,000—and 

{ Edmonton and the other cities above mentioned. 


Buy as many lots in Watrous as 
fyou can: Lots 50 feet frontage-— 
$100 to $125 now—no interest 
charged on deferred payments if 
you buy on the time plan, and 
no taxes to pay until 1912. This 
is ‘‘ Opportunity’’ wanting to 
start a Savings Bank for you. 


INFORMATION COUPON For further information, maps and folders, fill out the 


’ ee ; coupon and send in to-day to International Securities 
International Securities Co , Ltd. Co., Somerset Bldg., Winnipeg, Sales Agents for these 
649 Somerset Building, Winnipeg, Man. Grand Trunk Pacific Lots. If you want to reserve one 

Please forward to me, by return mail, full par- or more lots, make remittance payable to 
ticulars regarding the sale of town lots in the sub- 


division to the original townsite of Watrous, which LAND COMMISSIONER 


is just being placed on the market. i 
I oct ieenns enntas seenetininlia iseadenaed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Let This Sink In 


A census of the typewriters in Toronto is practically completed. 
Subject to a few reports still to come in (which will increase the 
percentage of Underwoods) the result is: 


Underwoods - - - - 4060 
Remingtons, visible - - - 342 
Remingtons, old style - - 598 
Smith Premier, visible - - 103 
Smith Premier, old style - - 269 
Monarchs” - - - - - 463 
L. C. Smiths - - - - 74 
Empires - - - - - 290 
Olivers - - - - - - 73 
Royals - - - - - - 167 
Miscellaneous (20 other makes) _ 235 

6674 


Underwoods, 4060; all others 2614 
United Typewriter Company, Limited 


In All Canadian Cities. 





























rd 





‘The adeurtiont would like to know where you saw his advertisement—tell him. 
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Your Printing Bills 
Will Be Cut In Two 





——————WHEN YOU USE THE 





WRITERPRESS 


The money-saving, money-making 
office appliance, easily operated by 
a boy or girl on your office staff. 
Great speed can ke acquired and at 
a very trifling cost. 

, THE 


FEATURES 


Postal 
Advertising 
At Little 
Expense 


Io 
Addressed 
Envelope 
and Body 
of Letter 
Perfect 
Match 







o} 
Every Copy 
aTrueT ype: 

written 

Letter 


The closest examination of any 
WRITERPRESS letter will not show 
the slightest difference between it 
and the individually typewritten 
letter. Every copy is of the same 
density from the first to last whether 
one is printed or five thousand. 


There’s money to be saved by 
considering the proposition the 
WRITERPRESS offers you in your 
business advertising. 


WRITE TO-DAY AND SAMPLES OF OUR 
WORK WILL BE MAILED. 


All enquiries must be on better-head of firm. 
THE 


Canadian Writerpress Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





Ad@p essing Attachment 
































Don’t be Content 
to Watch 


the rising tide of Western Prosperity; locate 
yourself where you will profit by it. Don’t 
wait until the West achieves its destiny; be 
in right at the start. 


Yorkton, the Gentre of the 
Wheat Belt 


is an ideal town from which to direct your 
operations. Around it, within easy reach, le 
the cities of the West, and in every direction 
stretch the railways of which Yorkton is a 
centre and distributing point. Yorkton has 
many fine buildings, water, drainage, schools, 
churches, etc., and its growth along the most 
progressive lines is assured, 


INVESTMENT 
Will Bring Wealth 


The industries are growing so rapidly that 
it will soon be difficult to get the foothold 
that can now be had for the asking. 


If you are interested in Yorkton 
and its great future write to-day, 
giving your business, and we will 
send you full information of the 
possibilities and conditions. 





G. H. BRADBROOK, 
Secretary Board of Trade, 
YORKTON, SASK. 




















Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Moore’s Non-Leakable 


Fountain Pens. 
THE FAVORITE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Everyone using a Fountain Pen naturally desires “The Best.” 
No other kind would be of any use. 


They also want a Pen that does not leak and spill ink all over their 
clothes. For these two reasons, at least, it is desirable to have a 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PEN 








NON-LEAKABLE 


Moore's Non-Leakable has many advantages over the ordin 
fountain pen. You can carry it anywhere and in - position wi 
the pal oe assurance that it will not | When the pen point is 
— down into the barrel and the cap properly adjusted, the ink 

omes incased in an air-tight ‘and {ink-tight chamber, thus making 
leakage utterly impossible. By this simple operation the pen point 
stata We onl le ellcendelae Seteet: orn wilhausenedites Gn pen. 
liminary shaking so common with fountain pens. 

Moore's is the easiest of pensto fill, Simply unscrew the cap and it is ready to 
punes, $2.30, $3. 50edup. INSSTON MOORES. Se 4 
MiGORE'S NON-LEARABLE. MIDGET—23s" lon 


\ the f. 
carried conveniently in your lower vest Lo gy $2.50. 


Price $2.50. 





Order from your Stationer. 


W. J. Gage & Co., Limited 


TORONTO 
Sole Agents in Canada. 

































Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Prompt and Accurate Accounting Roe 
for Retail Stores is given by = 





The Counter 
: Check Book 


Speedy, Safe, Convenient 


Speedy enough to let the clerk draw off an instanta- 
neous balance of the account. 


Safe enough to produce nothing but accurate state- 
ments. 


Convenient enough to be easily handled. 
These three essentials are combined in our Counter Check Book made of 


? 


“Surety” Paper. 


We make surety books in duplicate and triplicate. In the duplicate 
book the original is of white paper, coated on the back with a non-smutting 
carbon. The duplicate is of yellow. In the triplicate both the original and 
duplicate are white, coated on the back, the triplicate being of yellow. 


There are no loose carbons to become wrinkled or torn, or to giye poor 
copies. We make many other varieties of Counter Check Books and ‘will be 
glad to quote prices on application. 





We invite the fullest enquiry. May we send you }{ 


our illustrated catalogue, which explains the whole 
system? Write us to-day. It’s worth investigating. . 








Dominion Register Co., Ltd. 


f 


Manufacturers of The McCaskey Account Register System 


90-98 Ontario Street, 519-521 Corn & Produce Exchange, 
Toronto, Canada. Manchester, England. 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SOME STRIKING ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


“KALAMAZOO” 
LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


It is a book—not a box, and will 
hold one sheet or one thousand— 
just as many or as few as you 
need for use. 


It is the only binder that requires 
no padding with unnecessary 
leaves to make it workable. 





It is simple and easy of 
operation, accessible, light 
in weight, but very strong, 
andit hasno exposed metal 
parts to scratch the desk. It gives a flat and firm-working 
surface, and, as the sheets are 
gripped firmly by strong clamp- 
ing bars, they arekeptin perfect: 
alignment. 





It will pay you to examine this 
binder if you are interested in 
loose leaf accounting. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W.” 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOOSE LEAF sUPPLIES AND ADCOUNT BOOKS 


KING & SPADINA $2 TORONTO 


























It will pay you to answer "advertisements. 
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IT IS EASY TO BUY A FOX TYPEWRITER.--- 
-. Simply sign your name to the coupon below and give us your address—a catalog 
will then be mailed you. From the catalog select the equipment wanted—style of type, 
width of carriage, color of ribbon, etc.—and mail to us with check or draft for $10.00 and a Fox Visible 
Typewriter of any model selected will be sent you at once. You can then send us inthe balance in small 
monthly instalments, if you prefer, or deduct 5, for all cash. Simple and eaSy, isn't it?—and safe, too. Truly, 
There is no trick in buying a Fox Typewriter.” ; 
. Don't forget that “Fox” means Highest Quality, Durability, Visibility, Speed, 
; Light Touch—and more and better automatic features than are found on any other 
*" typewriter. Send for catalog to-day and learn more about this wonderful 
\ 4 typewriter. 
f Dealers and local representatives wanted in all unoccupied territory. 
I Ae Oe Seba balcbasy a nbaes durmgaiees kek anes eee 
i i, , akunctats pou bine as-s4 ie ben ese aah a eee ar LRN. 04 East babe SeeeN 
? ia ciithicccaediened nbcaxtaigines ©” dae heal Ee 
} 
, | 5609-5809 Front St. 
’ FOX TYPEWRITER CO.  crinbraPips MICH. 
be 
H —E . 
i When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLeali’s Miagazine. 
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COPE-CHAT 
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COPELAND-CHATTER 


ae 


“ 


4 





LOOSE-LEAF 
SYSTEMS 


their ‘just-as-good’ story. There are no sub- 


q Don’t be deceived when competitors tell you 
stitutes for Copeland-Chatterson goods. 


Years of experience (during which our plants, equip- 
ment and organization have grown to the highest 
pitch of perfection by our careful business manage- 
ment) fit us to apply just the proper systematic 
labor-saving scheme to your business to get the 
desired results. 


Whatever you require in systemizing your business, 
we are ready to supply. 


A comparison of our goods and prices with others 
will convince you that it is true economy to purchase 
Copeland-Chatterson products. 


Think over your particular case, 
and write us. Wecan help you. 


Tue COPELAND-CHATTERSON CO., Limiten 


FACTORIES: BRANCHES: 
..,. Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg 
_ Stroud, Glos., Eng. London, Eng. 
ha Shlte « 


Pann ET 69 














The advertiser would like to know where you saw his advertisement—tell him. 
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YOU CAN’T 
IMPROVE 
ON NATURE 


--then why not 
follow her lead ? 


Have you ever stopped to think why it 
is necsssary to have a good down-pour of 
rain occasionally during the hot summer 
weather? Nature demands it, public health 
requires it; in fact, all life would become 
extinct without sufficient humidity in the air. 
There is the reason in short why the 


“Good Cheer” Furnaces 


- Have the Large Circular Water-Pans 





























which contain from four to six gallons of water in place of the usual half gallon or so capa- 
city of the ordinary furnace’s water-pan. This gives ample humidity to the warm air cir- 
culated through the house, invigorating and keeping in healthy condition all plant and 
human life. The above cut illustrates clearly the ease with which the pan can be filled— 
no lifting the water shoulder high, resulting often in the water being distributed over the 
front of the furnace more than in the reservoir. 


Bs 


Saves Your Cdal 


Having more radiating sur- 
face, the “Good Cheer” 
furnace requires less fuel to 
heat it, thus cutting your 
coal bill down materially. 


Greater Radiation 


The ‘Good Cheer” Fur- 
nace has the extra large radi- 
ating surface which is more 
effective in generating warm 
air than any other furnace. 
This is the most vital func- 
tionthefurnacehasto perform 





THE CIRCLE WATERPAN 


DROP A LINE ASKING FOR OUR BOOKLET “S” TO-DAY. 








The James Stewart Mis. Co., Limited 
WOODSTOCK, : : ~ ONTARIG 
Western Warehouse--156 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man.” 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Labour 
Time 
Recording 


Cost of labour is the chief 
expense item in the aver- 
age business concern. 

How do you KNOW you 
are getting all the time 
for which you are paying 
wages ? You don’t KNOW if you are dependent upon the honesty and 
energy of the clerk! Feed your worries to.a machine! Instal the 


international Rochester Time Card Recorder 


It cannot error or be manipulated, and its records are absolutely indis- 
putable. Entirely automatic and the acme of simplicity. 
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Another method of time recording which has “made good” is the 


DEY DIAL 


which is made in no less than 88 styles, and is suitable for every kind 
of business. 





Get Catalogue “I.” It indicates just 
the style of machine YOU want 


Mail Coupon at foot to-day. 


International Time Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
19-23 Alice Street, Toronto 


30 Querbes Ave., Outremont, Montreal, Que. 
518 Scmerret Bldg., Wintipeg, Man. 











—Tear off here— 








The International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd 
19-23 Alice Street, Toronto 


Send me copy of Catalogue “I.” 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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How to do faster and more 
accurate figure work with 
less effort and expense 


Over 2,000 users of the Comptometer have, within the 
last 60 days, taken the trouble to write, in effect, that 
the Comptometer enables them to do faster and more 
accurate figure work with less effort and expense. 






One user says: 
“The most convincing way we can express 
our opinion of the Comptometer is to state 
that we have just ordered two more.” 


Another writes: 
‘““The Comptometer we purchased from you has 
proved so satisfactory that if we were unable to 
purchase another we would not sell it for $500.” 





















Still another says: 
“The machine is a marvel, I would not be without it.” 


Such appreciation, you will agree, can only be inspired by extra- 
ordinary service—far reaching service—service not limited to 
one kind of figuring, but extended to all such work in an office. 





The superior advantages of the Comptom- 
eter over all other machines are: Its quicker 
action due to exclusive key operation. 


The Comptometer serves the bookkeeper 
for adding book columns, cross-footings, 
trial balances, pay-rolls, etc.; the invoice 
clerk for footing, extending and checking 
bills; the time-keeper for figuring time tick- 
ets; other departments for computing ton- 
nage, dimensions and cost of material, 
prorating costs, figuring exchange and all 
other arithmetical calculations found in 
commercial work, 


The duplex principle, permitting concur- 
rent action of keys in different columns. 


Its typewriter-like convenience of touch 
operation, together with its all-around 
practical application to every kind of 
figuring. 








The most satisfactory evidence of the machine’s usefulness in 
your business would be an actual trial of it. This you can have with- 
out the cost of a penny, or shadow of obligation to buy it. Write us now—today—and 
we will send you a machine on trial. 

Ask for our Free booklet-—“Rapid Mechanical Calculation.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1696 No. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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ARMOUR 45 COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES UNION STOCK vanoS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORFOLK, VA. 








Will Do Printers’ Printing in 
Your Own Office, at Much 
Less than Printers’ Prices 
RMOUR & CO., with a complete printing-plant supplied with numerous cylinder 


and job presses, use the Multigraph for printing letter-heads such as the one re- 
produced above—at a saving of more than 58%! 


These letter-heads are supplied to various branch offices, and consequently require 


frequent changes in the name of the town. 


Formerly they cost $2.05 a thousand. The 


Multigraph prints them at 85 cents a thousand, and turns out 25,000 to 30,000 a day. 


OU may not require printing in such quantities, but there are many ways in which 


you can profitably use the Multigraph. 


It Saves 25% to 75% of the Average Annual P,inting Cost. 


One of its strong features, demonstrated by the above instance, is the fact that changes 
can be made in atwinkling; hence it prints short runs almost as economically as large quantities, 


without the printers’ costly ‘“‘make-ready.’’ 


The Multigraph is an Office 
Printing Machine 


T does real printing of a quality that would do credit to a good 

printer—and uses real printing-ink. You can use its self-contained 

equipment of type, or hand-set type in many sizes and faces; and by 

means of electrotypes you can orint any size or style of type 
required, besides cuts, borders and ornaments. 


And without impairment of its uses as a printing machine, it does 
actual typewriting in multiple—turns out a full sheet at every impression, 
instead of pounding out a character atatime. It can be operated by hand 
or electric power, and fed by hand or automatically. 


You can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless 
You Need One 


VERY sale is preceded by an investigation—and there is no sale 
unless our representative’s report proves to our satisfaction, as 
his demonstration must to yours, that you have a profitable 
use for the Multigraph. 


Begin Your Multigraph Investigation To-day 


Write to-day for our handsome booklet, ‘“More Profit with the 
Multigraph’’—sent free to men in executive positions who write on their 
business stationery. Printed in colors on the Multigraph, it shows what 
fine work can be produced, 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, Limited 


129 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
P. Jj. F. Baker, Canadian Division Sales Manager 
Brancu OrFices—Montreal, 409 St, Nicholas Building; Winnipeg, 232 Chambers of Commerce; Vancouver, 307 Crown Building; Ottawa, 166 Sparks 


Street; Calgary, 12 Herald Block; Saskatoon, National Trust Building;; Edmonton, Alta., Bradburn Stationery Co. 


Newcombe Co., Curner Grenville and Sackville Streets. 


First Street; Halifax, Soulis, 


#5 cee De Alyy a 030 al 
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Say to Your Dealer: 
“Show Me a ffs Fie” 


In them Efficiency and Economy are Combined 


Unlimited Variety to Meet 
Your Purfose and Purse 


Will you let your “Good Enough” Office 


Equipment hinder you another season? 








Get the facts and figures now, We will 
help you select the most Efficient Equip- 
ment. Write now for:--- 


FREE “Filing Suggestions ” 


a booklet brim-full of helps in selecting the 
equipment you need. 


Catalog “D>” Catalog “Ep” 





F ~_ a vt Ae 
Specialties Sectional 
Four complete Bookcases 
Lines F iling Practical--- 
No. 421 Devices Inexpensive 





Vertical Letter File No. 1220 











Reference is instantaneous, 5,000 
papers in each drawer--at your finger 
tips. 

Solid Oak, Roller Bearings, Follow 
blocks---as efficient as a higher priced 
cabinet. Handsome enough for any 
Office. 


Reasonably Low in Price 


=<&” Compact Filing Sectiens supplied in 
26 styles for every filing purpose. Stack 
them up as you need them Comparatively 
inexpensive. Quartered Oak or Birch 
Mahogany. Finished 4 sides. 

—<& Filimg Desk combines your eheice of 9 
kinds of drawers for every filing purpose, 
in Handsome Solid Oak Desk, Roller Bear- 
ings. Top 28x52. 





Your choice 9 kinds drawers for 
filing all kinds of business papers. 
Swinging Desk Stand swings or locks 

Top 14 x 18 in. 





Each drawer asection. FUnlimited expansion. 
Practically indestructible. 


Dealers, write for catalogue, 
and discounts for Canada. 


The fH Mfg. Co. 


85 Union'Street, Monroe, Mich- 


New York Office---108 Fulton St. 
Address Mail to Factory 


High grade vertical letter file 


For 20,000 letters, orders, etc. 

Front and top Quartered Oak, sides 
and back handsomely panelled plain 
oak. 

Drawers on Double Roller Bearing Sup- 
port, roll easily when filled to capacity. 
How to Transfer 
en ae Pegg ene ood Up-To. 
The-Minnte methods of transferring cor- 

respondence etc. 
fae Sectional Trans- 
fer Cases. All Hard- 
wood Roller Bearings. 


For Contents of 10 Vertical 
File Drawers 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS § 
OUR GUARANTEE r\ 





We will install a System of Gipe Carriers in your store you use them TEN DAYS, and if 
youdo not find that they give you BETTER and OQUICKFR S*fRVICE than any othr 
WIRE CARRIER, PNEUMATIC TUBES, CABLECARRIERS or UASH REGISTERS 


we will remove them at our expense. 


CATALOG “G” FREE Lis 
THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY — nee e 
97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO - ONT (Suni 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON £E.C. ENGLAND 














to ‘give you proper day-lighting in your place of business—your 
store, your office, your factory. 
There are fifty different forms of Luxfer Prisms, covering every 
possible requirement—from lighting the basement through the side- 
walk to illuminating the top offices in a sky scraper. Buildings 
may be quite close together and only a very small gleam of light i 
reaches the windows, but if the proper ‘‘ Luxfer Prisms” are used 
every ray will be placed right where it is most needed. While 


there is daylight and Luxfer Prisms your business place need not be 
dark. 





Write to-day for specifications and catalogue explain- 


LUXFER:PRISMCO. | 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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s | Sata ash?’ Pages SORIA TES Ae 
“pooK for the nine out of every ten miei in the United'Statas ™ 


4. who:do not\know what it costs, theth to-d@business ;, to, enable: 
ese nine to find out; and to enable the ténth. to obtain the'newest, " 

: a acctirate ideas in cost-keeping.. It is the very eSsence_df they 
{ riences of successful bookkeepers, accountants, managers, \ 3 


| 

2 SR Ee with forms now. in actual uses Qo. Wie 

ae OR eer « s'Cost-Keeping ShorgeGuits,” Sac 

8 SaaS are ae hao a 180 pages, 18 chapters ‘Now in its ; 
Ba it : +e eee 2 ve sea. J ‘second edition. . Not theory, ‘but > 
2 a ah oer re : whe Sis and experience; inactessible to, 4 
/ any one else, and was.only obtain-»., 

ble through our intimacy, with" 


hn ooo users of Burroughs Book-\.; 
, keeping Machines. Cost thousands » | 
“Sof dollars to produce.. Leading™ | 
* firms, business schools and univers. *) 
| -M'sities call it:«*the most wonderful | 
Ges » book * of the kind ever written. wt 
5 gs * WDittate a request for it today of the, “\. 
Me ye +>. firm letterhead. Incidentally, learn ae 
~* how thé Burroughs can save you time, R ‘§ 
labor and money. Seventy-eight “4 a. 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 
models—one for every business “ 
$175 to $850 (installments if desired). 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY® — 
arroughs .Block,..Detroit, Michigan %\ 
| Meadquarters: 76¢Cannon 8t., London, E.C., Bagland ¥ 
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BOORAEEPING 


By 


Machinery 


Every individual or concern doing business must do bookkeeping in 
some form or another. The more progressive the institution the more 
complete and modern its method of keeping accounts. 


Some concerns use bound books, some use loose leaf binders, some use 
loose sheets that are carried in files and others use cards for the record- 
ing of their business transactions. 


In whatever form the bookkeeping is done it means the writing of names, 
detail and items, and it also means that the items must be added—brief- 
ly, bookkeeping is writing and adding. 


The old way of bookkeeping was to write at one operation and add at 
another—and then hunt for the mistakes—and a good many times the 
hunt for mistakes was a bigger job than making the original entry—ask 
any bookkeeper. 


The modern way is to use Elliott-Fisher, the Bookkeeping Machine, 
which automatically adds the figures at the same operation that names, 
details and items are written. 


Elliott-Fisher does all the writing and all the adding, does it at one 
operation, mechanically checks the work as it goes along, tells the book- 
keeper when he has made an error, and shows him his mistake. 


Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machine is simple and easy for anyone to 
understand. 


Elliott-Fisher does the bookkeeping in loose leaf books, on eards or in 
bound books. 


Elliott-Fisher gives the maximum desired results with the minimum of 
labor and mental effort—it saves money and gives satisfaction. 


‘*Penless’’ Bookkeeping is the modern way. Won’t you let us tell 
you more about it? A request on your letterhead is sufficient. 


- Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


86 Cedar Street, :: :: Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 


83 Craig Street West, Montreal Toronto. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 














